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TO A FRIEND. 



I HAVE not asked your consent, my dear General, to lli 
foi-egoing inscription, because it would have been no inconsiS- 
erable disappointment to me had you withheld it ; for 1 have 
long desired to connect your name with some book of mine, in 
commemoration of an early friendship that has grown old 
between two individuals of widely dissimilar pursuits and 
fortunes. I only wish that the ofiering were a worthier one 
than this volume of sketches, which certainly are not of a 
kind likely to prove interesting to a statesman in retirement, 
inasmuch as they meddle with no matters of policy or govern- 
ment, and have very little to say about the deeper traits of 
national character. In their humble way, they belong entirely 
to aesthetic literature, and can achieve no higher saccess than 
to represent to the American reader a few of the external 
aspects of English scenery and life, especially those that are 
touched with the antique charm to which our countrymen are 
more susceptible than are the people among whom it is of 
native growth. 

I once hoped, indeed, that so slight a volume would not be 
all that I might write. These and other sketches, with which, 
in a somewhat rougher form than I have given them hero, my 
journal was copiously filled, were intended for the side-scenes 
and backgrounds and exterior adornment of a work of fic- 
tion of which the plan had imperfectly developed itself in my 
mind, and into which I ambitiously proposed to convey more 
of various modes of truth than I could have grasped by a 
direct efibrt Of course, I should not mention this abortive 
project, only that it has been utterly thrown aade and will 
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X TO A FRIEND. 

never now be accomplished. The Present, the Immediate, the 
Actual, has proved too potent for me. It takes away not 
only my scanty faculty, but even my desire for imaginative 
composition, and leaves me sadly content to scatter a thousand 
peaceful fantasies upqu the llurriQane t|at is sweeping us all 
along with it, possibly, into a Limbo where our nation and its 
polity may be as literally the fragments of a shattered dream as 
my unwrittf^n Romanee. But X have fay; bettec h<^^, ifur our 
dear country ; and for my individual share of the qata^trophe, 
I af&iet myself Kttle, or not at all, and shall easily fiad rooni 
fi)r the abortive work oa a certain ideai shelQ where are re* 
ported maay othejr shadowy volumes of mwe^ xpore ia nun 
ber, aod very »uch supepoir i» quality, to. those which X ha.v« 
fiH^eeded. m veodeiing actual. 

To retuca tG^ theste poor l^l^etches; some of nty fHeiulp hav^ 
told Jm ^ha<f they exiqa» ^ asperity of sentifloent towairds th9 
Sn^lish pe^j^ which X aught not to feel* and which, it is 
VgHSf ipeocpedient to ^i^pves^ The charge siv^risea me,, be* 
eanse^ if i|^ be true, I h^ve wijtt^n firomi 4 sfaaUower mood thaa 
I 8MppqiBe4. I aeklpffi camp in|;o pm^i^ relations witk «i 
Sjigli^hman wijthpQt beginning to like hii^, iMid feeliag mj 
£iy(^aWe imp^es^ioa w^ sArqiiger wi^ the. grqgr^ of the 
^oquMAtaoeeH I neveir stop4 ia an Jj^Uig^h orowd wi;ihout 
Wng conscious ^ hereditary sympathies. Ijlevertheless, it 
is undeniable that an American is continually throwa upon 
his national anti^nism by some ^rid quality in. the moral 
atmosphere of England. These people think sa Ip^y of 
Uiemselves, i^nd so contemptuously of everybody else,, that it 
requires more generosity than. I possess tp keep, always; in pei> 
iectly good humor with then* Jotting dowa the little acrimo* 
lues, of the moment in, my journal, and transferring them 
thence (when, they hai^ned to be tolerably well expressed) 
(o these pages, it. is very possible that X may have said things 
which a profound observer of national charact^* would hesitate 
to sanetiont thongh never any, I verUy believe,, that had not 
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TO A FRIEND. XI 

more or less of trutb. If they be true, there is no reason In 
the world why they should not be said. Not an Englishman 
of them all ever spared America for courtesy's sake or kind- 
ness ; nor, in my opinion, would it contribute in the least to 
our mutual advantage and comfort if we were to besmear one 
another all over with butter and honey. At any rate, wo 
must not judge of an Englishman's susceptibilities by our own, 
which, likewise, I trust, are of a far less sensitive texture than 
formerly. 

And now farewell, my dear friend ; and excuse (if you think 
it needs any excuse) the freedom with which I thus publicly 
assert a personal friendship between a private individual and 
a statesman who has filled what was then the most august 
position in the world. But I dedicate my book to the Friend, 
and shall defer a colloquy with the Statesman tiU some 
calmer and sunnier hour. Only this let me say, that, with 
the record of your life in my memory, and with a sense of 
your character in my deeper consciousness as among the few 
things that time has left as it found them, I need no assurance 
that you continue faithful forever to that grand idea of an 
irrevocable Union, which, as you once told me, was the earli- 
est that your brave father taught you. For other men there 
may be a choice of paths — for you, but one; and it rests 
among my certainties that no man's loyalty is more steadfast, 
no man's hopes or apprehensions on behalf of our national 
existence more deeply heartfelt, or more closely intertwined 
with his possibilities of personal happiness, than those of 
Franklin Pierce. 

The Watside, July 2, 1868. 
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CONSULAR EXPEElteNCESL 

't&iB OonstJate of the tlnited StateB^ in my day, wiui 
located in WashiogUm Btuldings, (a shabby and smoke- 
Btained edifice of fbnr stories high, thus illnstriously named 
in honor of our national establishment,) at the lower cor- 
ner of Brunswick Street, contiguous to the Goree Ar 
cade, and in the neighborhood of some of the oldesf 
docks. This was by no nieans a {)olite or elegant portion 
<^ England's great commercial city, nor were the apart- 
ments of the American oMcial so splendid ad to indicate 
the assun^ption of much consular pomp on his part. A 
narrow and ill-lighted staircase gate access to an equally 
narrow and ill-lighted passage-way on the first floor, at 
the extremity of which) surmounting a door-frame, ap^ 
peared an exceedingly stiff pictorial representation of the 
Godee and Gridiron^ jlooording to the English idea of 
those ever-to-be-honored symbols. The staircase and 
passage-way were often thronged, of a morning, with a 
set of be^arly and piratical-looking scoundrels, (I do no 
wrong to our own countrymen in styling them so, fbr not 
one in twenty was a genuine American^ ptu^pctrting tt> 
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10 CONSULAR EXPERIENCES. 

belong to our mercantile marine, and chiefly composed of 
Liverpool Blackballers and the scum of every maritime 
nation on earth ; such being the seamen by whose assist- 
ance we then disputed the navigation of the world with 
England. These specimens of a most unfortunate class 
of people were shipwrecked crews in quest of bed, board, 
and clothing, invalids asking permits for the hospital, 
bruised and bloody wretches complaining of ill-treatment 
by their officers, drunkards, desperadoes, vagabonds, and 
cheats, perplexingly intermingled with an uncertain pro- 
portion of reasonably honest men. All of them (save 
here and there a poor devil of a kidnapped landsman in 
his shore-going rags) wore red flannel shirts, in which 
they had sweltered or shivered throughout the voyage, 
and all required consular assistance in one form or 
another. 

Any respectable visitor, if he could make up his mind 
to elbow a passage among these sea-monsters, was admit- 
ted into an outer office, where he found more of the same, 
species, explaining their respective wants or grievances 
to the Vice- Consul and clerks, while their shipmates 
awaited their turn outside the door. Passing through 
this exterior court, the stranger was ushered into an in- 
ner privacy, where sat the Consul himself, ready to give 
personal attention to such peculiarly difficult and more 
important cases as might demand the exercise of (what 
we will courteously suppose to be) his own higher judi- 
cial or administrative sagacity. 

It was an apartment of very moderate size, painted in 
imitation of oak, and duskily lighted by two windows 
looking across a by-street at the rough brick-side of an 
inunense cottpn warehouse, a plainer and uglier structure 
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CONSULAR EXPERIENCES. 11 

than ever was built in America. On the walls of the 
room hmig a large map of the United States, (as they 
were, twenty years ago, but seem little likely to be, 
twenty years hence,) and a similar one of Great Britain, 
with its territory so proYokingly compact, that we may 
expect it to sink sooner than sunder. Farther adornments 
were some rude engravings of our naval victories in the 
war of 1812, together with the Tennessee State House, 
a|id a Hudson River steamer, and a colored, life-size 
lithograph of Greneral Taylor, with an honest hideousness 
of aspect, occupying the place of honor above the mantel- 
piece. On the top of a bookcase stood a fierce and ter- 
rible bust of General Jackson, pilloried in a military 
collar which rose above his ears, and frowning forth im- 
mitigably at any Englishman who might happen to cross 
the threshold. I am a&aid, however, that the truculence 
of the old Greneral's expression was utterly thrown away 
on this stolid and obdurate race of men ; for, when they 
occasionally inquired whom this work of art represented, 
I was mortified to find that the younger ones had never 
heard of the battle of New Orleans, and that their elders 
had either fiwgotten it altogether, or contrived to mis- 
remember, and twist it wrong end foremost into something 
like an English victory. They have caught from the old 
Bomans (whom they resemble in so many other, charac- 
teristics) this excellent method of keeping the natiomil 
glory intact by sweeping all defeats and humiliations dean 
out of their memory. Nevertheless, my patriotism for- 
bade me to take down either the bust or the pictures, 
both because it seemed no more than right that an Amer- 
ican Consulate (being a little patch of our nationality im- 
bibed into the soil and institutions of England) should 
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fairly r^freseni the Ameri^axi Uete in tbb fine arts, «&4 
bectnise these decbratioiis reminded me bo delightfuUy of 
an old-faehibAed Aftiericmi bather's shop. 

Oiie truly English ol^t was a barometer hanging OA 
the wall^ getiendly indicating one or another degi^e of 
disagreeable weather, and so seldom pointing to Fidr« 
that I began to donsider thai portion of its cu*ole as made 
8uperfluous]y» The de^ chimiley, widi its gtalto of bita«* 
minous boal, wiis En^^ush tooy as was also the chill tetn^ 
perature that sometimes called for i& fire at nlid4inmmer^ 
and the foggy or bmoky atmosphere trhioh often^ betweeil 
November and Marohi Gom|)ellkd ine to s^t the gas 
aflame at noonday. I am not aw^Lre of omitting any- 
thing importalit in the above otetoiptiTe inventory, on-' 
less it be some booksheltes filled with octavo vblumoa 
of the American Statutes, and a good many pigeon-holea 
stuffed with dusty communicatic»iB from formet Secreta- 
ries of State, and other dffimal documents of similar value^ 
constituting part Of the archives of the Consulate, which 
I might have done my suoobssor a favOr by flinging into 
the eoal-grate> Yes i there was on^ other article demand- 
ing prominent notice: the consular copy of the New 
Testament, bound in black morooco, and greasy, I fear, 
with a daily succession of peijiired kisses ; at least, I caH 
hardly hope that all the teii thousand oaihs, admmistered 
by me between two biieathi^ td all 0ort8 of people and oa 
all manner 6f worldly busing were rwAsoaed by tha 
swearer as if taken at his Aoul's periL 

Such, in short, was the dusky and stifled chamber In 
which I spent wearily a considerable portion of niora 
than four good yeaiv of my exidtenoe. At fiist^ to be 
quite frank with the readfer^ I ki^ksd ilpon it as not alt0» 
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^er fit to be tenanted Ify the etemerdMl hpmfedUiS&fiB 
of so great and proqierotii a ooiintty M the United Stale* 
then were ; and I BfaocJd speedil j faaye tnmBtored my 
headquarters to idiier and loftier apartments^ except fbir 
the pnadmt oonsideretion that ihf Govemnietit ireuld 
have left iiie thw t6 BB^mK its cUgtiit^ at 1&7 own pet^ 
flonal expense. Beside^ a long line of dldtingtiished pred* 
ecesBors) of whom the latent is HOW % gaUant gettend 
ixnder th6 Unkm banner, had foftnd the locality good 
MKK^h fbi" thtm s it might eertldnljr be ti^eirated^ tfaeti)- 
fore^ bj itn individual so little anMtiotn Of eiLteMial ibag« 
nifieence as myself. 80 I setaed ^[uietly down, striking 
some df my roots mto sndi sinl as I coUdd find) adbpting 
myself to drcxanetuAd^ ahd With S6 mtic^ snccess^ thftt» 
thoo^ from &6t to last I hnted lii^ Tery sight of the 
little room, I dibnld yet have Mi a singokr kind of re* 
luctance in changing it for a ly^tfeer; 

Hither, in the eotnefe of m^^ inoombtaey, oame a great 
variety of viatQifs prindpaUy AmMoatis, but induding 
almost eyery either nationali^ on earth, espedally the 
distressed and d<)wnfallen ones like those of Poland and 
Hungary. Italian bandits (far so they looked), pro* 
scribed cofii^irators fh>m Old Spain, Spanish Ameti*^ 
cans> Cubaiis who professed to hAve stood by Lopes 
and narrowly escaped his feti^ scarred Fttmdl toldiem 
of the Second Repablic, -^ in a werd, all snfi^nsrs, or pre^ 
t^ded ones, in the cause of Liberty, all people homelesli 
in the widest sense, those who never had a country or 
had lost it, those whom their natire land had impatiently 
flung off for planning a better dystem ef things than they 
were bom to, — a multitude of these. «iul, doubtless* an 
equal aamber of jail4itrd8^ outwaidly 0^ the aama feotlierv 
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sought the American Consulate, in hopes of at ^kt8t 
a bit of bread, and, perhaps, to beg a passage t^ tne 
blessed shores of Freedom. In most cases there waa 
nothing, and in any case distressingly little, to be ticme 
for them ; neither was I of a proselyting disposition, uor 
desired to make my Consulate a nucleus for the vagrant 
discontents of other lands. And yet it was a proud 
thought, a forcible appeal to the sympathies of an Amer- 
ican, that these unfortunates claimed the privileges of 
citizenship in our Republic on the strength of the verjr 
same noble misdemeanors that had rendered them out- 
laws to their native despotisms. So I gave them what 
small help I could. Methinks the true patriots and mar- 
tyr-spirits of the whole world should have been conscious 
of a pang near the heart, when a deadly blow was aimed 
at the vitality of a country which they have felt to be 
their own in the last resort 

As for my countrymen, I grew better acquainted with 
many of our national characteristics during those four 
years than in all my preceding life. Whether brought 
more strikingly out by the contrast with English man- 
ners, or that my Yankee friends assumed an extra pecu- 
liarity from a sense of defiant patriotism, so it was that 
their tones, sentiments, and behavior, even their figures 
and cast of countenance, all seemed chiselled in sharper 
angles than ever I had imagined them to be at home. 
It impressed me with an odd idea of having somehow 
lost the property of my own person, when I occasionally 
heard one of them speaking of me as "my Consul!" 
They often came to the Consulate in parties of half a 
dozen or more, on no business whatever, but merely to 
8ubjei!t their public servant to a rigid examination, and 
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Bee how he was getting on with his duties. These inter- 
views were rather formidable, being characterized by a 
certain stiffness which I feh to be sufficiently irksome at 
the moment, though it looks laughable enough in the 
retrospect It is my firm belief that these fellow-citizens, 
possessing a native tendency to organization, generally 
halted outside of the door to elect a speaker, chairman, 
or moderator, and' thus approached me with all the for- 
malities of a deputation from the American people. After 
salutations on both sides, — abrupt, awful, and severe on 
their part, and deprecatory on mine, — and the national 
ceremony of shaking hands being duly gone through 
with, the interview proceeded by a series of calm and 
well-considered questions or remarks from the spokes- 
man, (no other of the guests vouchsafing to utter a 
word,) and diplomatic responses from the Consul, who 
sometimes found the investigation a little more searching 
than he liked. I flatter myself, however, that, by much 
practice, I attained considerable skill in this kind of 
intercourse, the art of which lies in passing off common- 
places for new and valuable truths, and talking trash 
and emptiness in such a way that a pretty acute auditor 
might mistake it for something solid. If there be any 
better method of dealing with such junctures, — when 
talk is to be created out of nothing, and within the scope 
of several minds at once, so that you cannot apply your- 
self to your interlocutor's individuality, — I have not 
learned it. 
• Sitting, as it were, in the gateway between the old 
world and the new, where the steamers and packets 
landed the greater part of our wandering countrymen, 
and received them again when their wanderings were 
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dpDe, I mw thai no people ob earUi liave sadb vagabond 
habits 89 oaiselyes. The Continental racea never travel 
lU all, if the J can help it ; nor does an Englishroan evev 
think of stirring abroad, unless he has the laoney to upare, 
or proposes to himself some d^nite advantage firom thq 
jotuiiey; bat it seemed to me that aothing was more 
^m^ion than for a joung American d^liberatelj to spend 
all his resources in an aesthetie peregrination about £i^ 
rope» returning with pockets nearly empty to begin Uiq 
world in earnest It happened, indeed, much oftenev 
than was at all agreeaU^ to myself^ that their fimds held 
out just long Plough ta bring them to the door of myi 
Ck>iisulate, where they entered as if with an und$>njablo 
right to its shelter and protection,, and required at my 
hands to be sent home a^^ain. In my first simplicitj^ -rr 
finding them gentlemanly in manneiB, passably educated, 
and only ten^ted a littte beyond their meana by a land- 
able desire of improving and Defining themselves, on 
perbapS) for the sake of getting better artistic instru.ctison 
in mmiih painting, or sculpture, tiian our CPUI^ oonld 
WPP^7> — ^ Bi^netimes took ehai^ of them on my pri- 
vate re^fK>nsibiiity, since our Gofiremment gives itself no 
tvouble abotit its stray children, esa^cept the seafeiring 
da^a* But, after a few such experiment di9ooveTing 
that none of these estimable and i^g^npua youiig men, 
however truptworthy they might appea?^ ever d^^eamed 
of reimbursing, the Consul, I deemed it expedient to takQ 
another course with them. Applying myself tp- soDne 
friendly shipmaster, I eagsged hpmewand passages on 
their behalf, with thjS understanding tiiat they wei^ to 
make themselves seirviceable on shipbgajrd; ai^d I re* 
member several vei;y patiietic appeals from painte^^ apd 
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wnwiriftDB^ tOQctmig tba dmntigQ whieh Oieir artuHic fin- 
gers iQrere likely io iociur finom kandHng tfa» rQ|M& But 
mj obeerv^tioii of 9a nao j baavier troables left me ytwy 
Uula teii4erqe9» for thmr finger-enda. In tune, I grew 
to be rea8pq»bl}r hAi:d*heftrte^ thoofli it nerer vaa quite 
possible to lea^e a eouptiyman with no shelter save an 
English poor-hoaae, wfaen^ aa be inTanaUj avenred, he 
had ofi^ to ^ fooli on bis native soil to be posnaaed of 
ample fiin^s* It kk$s my nkioiate oondnsion, baweTSi^ 
that Aneriaia iag9ni»tjr maj be pretty safely left to 
itseU; and that, Qni» wa^ or another^ a Yankee vagabood 
is certain to torn np at hia own tikreahold, if he has any, 
without help of a eqnant^ and perh^» be tang^ a leison 
of foreai^t that may {oofit Inm henafteta 

Amqfig these 94ray Ameneans, I met with nn odte 
eaae ao rewarkaMe aa that ef an old man, who was m the 
habit of Yiaiting me oaoe in a lew moi^hs, and soberly 
affirmed thaA he bad been wandering about England nmre 
than a quarter of a oentury, (precisely twenty*seven 
years, I think,) and all the while doing his utmost taget 
home aipiin. Q^nnan Mekilk^ hn his excellent novel or 
hiogia|ihy of ^ brael Falter,'' has an idea somewhat sin> 
ilar to thia^ The indivldnal now in^qnestiDn wasa mild 
and patient, but vexy nigged, aai pidahle eld fellow, 
shabby beyoni deaefiptian, lean and hungiy-lDokiag, but 
"fikh a large and somnidiat red. nsaa He made no com* 
{daint of hia ill^foitaae, bat only repeated in a quiet Toioe, 
with a palhos of whieh he waa himself evidently uacon* 
Bcioos, — ^I want to get home tn Ninety-seeond Street^ 
Philadelphia.'^ Ha deaeiibed himself aa a printer by 
tirade^ and said that he had. oome over when he was a 
yoimger mm, in tiie hope of bettering l^imsel^ and for 
9 
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18 CONSULAR EXPERIENCES. 

the sake of seeing the Old Country, but had never since 
been rich enough to pay his homeward passage. His 
manner and accent did not quite convince me that he 
was an American, and I told him so ; but he steadfastly 
affirmed, — " Sir, I was bom and have lived in Ninety- 
second Street, Philadelphia," and then went on to describe 
some public edifices and other local objects with which 
he used to be familiar, adding, with a simplicity that 
touched me very closely, "Sir, I had rather be there 
than herel" Though I still manifested a lingering 
doubt, he took no offence, replying with the same mild 
depression as at first, and insisting again and again on 
Ninety-second Street. Up to the time when I saw him, 
he stiU got a little occasional job-work at his trade, but 
subsisted mainly on such charity as he met with in his 
wanderings, shifting from place to place continually, 
and asking assistance to convey him to his native land. 
Possibly he was an impostor, one ci the multitudinous 
shapes of English vagabondism, and told his falsehood 
with such powerM simplicity, because, by many repeti- 
tions, he had convinced himself of its truth. But if, as 
I believe, the tale was fact, how very strange and sad 
was this old man's fate I Homeless on a foreign shore, 
looking always towards his country, coming again and 
again to the point whiBnoe so many were setting sail for 
it, — so many who would soon tread in Ninety-second 
Street, — losing, in this long series of years, some of 
the distinctive characteristics of an American, and at 
last dying and surrendering his day to be a portion of 
the soil whence he could not escape in his lifetime. 

He appeared to see that he had moved me, but did 
not attempt to press his advantage witli any new argu* 
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ment, or any varied form of entreaty. He had but 
scanty and scattered thoughts in his gray head, and in 
the intervals of those, like the refrain of an old ballad, 
came in the monotonous burden of his appeal, — '^Jf 
I could only find myself in Ninety-second Street, Philac 
delphia!" But even his desire of getting h(»ne had 
ceased to be an ardent one, (if, indeed, it had not al- 
ways partaken of the dreamy sluggishness of his char- 
acter,) although it remained his only locomotive impulse, 
and perhaps the sole principle of life that kept his blood 
from actual torpor. 

The poor old fellow's story seemed to me ahnost as 
worthy of being chanted in immortal song as that of 
Odysseus or Evangeline. I took his case into deep con- 
sideration, but dared not incur the moral responsibility of 
sending him across the sea, at his age, after so many 
years of exile, when the very tradition of him had passed 
away, to find his friends dead, or forgetful, or irretriev- 
ably vanished, and the whole country become more truly 
a foreign land to him than England was now, — and even 
Ninety-second Street, in the weedlike decay and growth 
of our localities, made over anew and grown unrecogniz- 
able by his old eyes. That street, so patiently longed 
for, had transferred itself to the New Jerusalem, and he 
must seek it there, contenting his slow heart, mean- 
while, with the smoke-begrimed thoroughfares of English 
towns, or the green country lanes and by-paths with which 
his wanderings had made him familiar ; for doubtless he 
had a beaten track and was the " long-remembered beggar" 
now, with food and a roughly hospitable greeting ready 
for him at many a fium-house door, and his choice of 
'edging under a score of haystacks. In America, noU> 
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ing Anndted kim tut Iflmt irorat ^r^ of diafq>pointm»ii4 
"w^cli <dome8 under tbe giuseaf « bt^H^erisliedaiid late- 
aobotoplished purpoee^ and ^a^n • fear or two ai dry imd 
batren fiojoom in «a ahnsfaoose, and death among stran- 
gers at la^t, where he had hnagitied a circ§e t^ familiar 
faoes. So I contented myeelf With giving him almSp 
which he tiiankfullj accepted, and went awaj with bent 
shocdderB and an aaapect of gentle forloniness; returning 
DfMHi his orbit) howiBTer, afier a few mohthsi to tell the 
same sad aiid quiet story of his iJx>de in £Q^and lor 
more than twentj-seven years, in all whidi time he had 
been endeatcdng, «nd still endettvoitsd as patiently as 
ever, to find his way home tb iNinety-seoond Street^ 
Pfaihiddphia. 

I recollect anoiher case^ tif a more ridiculous order^ 
but «tm with a feolish kind of pathos entangled in it» 
which impressee me now more ferdbly than it did at the 
moment One day^ a queer^ stupid, good-natured, fat* 
fkoed individual came into my private rooili, dressed bk 
a sky-blue, cutHiway coat and mixed tix>u8ers, both gar- 
ments worn and shabby, and rather too toiall for his 
overgrown bulk» After a Httk preliminary talk, he 
turned out to be a ooantiy 6h6pke^)er, (from Connecti*- 
cut, I think,) who had left a flonnshing busine^ and 
come over to England pnrpoedy and solely to have an 
interview with the Queen. Some years before he had 
named his two children, one for Her Miyesty and the 
other for Prince Albert, and had transmitted photographs 
of the little people, as well as of his wife and hunself, to 
the illustrious godmother. The Queen had gratefidly 
acknowledged the favor in a letter under the hand of 
her private secretary. Now, the shopkeeper, like a great 
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manj odier Am^cans, had long cheraiied A fiuktasttb 
notion tint he was <Mie of the nghtiiii heirs of a rich 
Englifiii estate; luid on the strength of Her Majesty^ 
letter and the hopes of royal patronage which it inspired, 
he had sh«t up his little conntiy-store and come over to 
claim his inheritance. On the Ttrfage^ a German fellow- 
passenger had reeved him of his mone j on pretence of 
getting it favoraUj exchanged, and had disappeared im* 
ihediately on the cdiip'b artival^ ao that the poor fellow 
was ooikip^ed to pawn afl his i^otfaes except the remark- 
ably shabby ones in wfaiGh I iM^eld him^ and in which 
(as he himself hinted, with a melancholy, yet good- 
natured smilie) he did not look idtogether fit to see the 
Queen. I a^eed with him that the bobtailed coat and 
mixed trouseiB constituted a very odd-looking court-dress, 
and suggested that ii was doubtless his present purpose 
to get back to Connecticut tis fast as possible. But no I 
The resolve to see the Queen was as strong in him as 
ever ; and it was marvellouis the peitinadty with which 
he dung to it amid raggediiesB and Starvation, add the 
earnestness of his toppHcatioii tiiat I would supply him 
with funds for a Suitable appearance at Windsor Castle. 
I nev^r had so satis^ctory a pe^eption of a complete 
Looby before in my life ; taid it causied tne to feel kindly 
towards him, and yist impatient and exasperated on be- 
half ci common sense, which tk>ald hot possibly tolerate 
tltat such ah unimagihablo donke;^ should exist. I laid 
his absurdity before him in the very plltin^st terms, but 
without either exciting his anger or shaking his resolu- 
tion. ** Oh, my dear maft,'* qudth he, ivith good-hatured 
placid, simple, and te^nl stubbOmnfess, " if you could but 
enter into my feelings and see the matter from beginning 
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to end as I see it ! " To confess the truth, I ha^'C since 
felt that I was hard-hearted to the poor simpleton, and 
that there was more weight in his remonstrance than I 
chose to be sensible of, at the time ; for, like many men 
who have been in the habit of making playthings or tools 
of their imagination and sensibility, I was too rigidly 
tenacious of what was reasonable in the affairs of real 
life. And even absurdity has its rights, when, as in this 
case, it has absorbed a human being's entire nature and 
purposes. I ought to have transmitted him to Mr, 
Buchanan, in London, who, being a good-natured old 
gentleman, and anxious, just then, to gratify the univer- 
sal Yankee nation, might, for the joke's sake, have got 
him admittance to the Queen, who had fairly laid herself 
open to his visit, and has received hundreds of our coun- 
trymen on infinitely slighter grounds. But I was inex- 
orable, being turned to flint by the insufferable proximity 
of a fool, and refused to interfere with his business in 
any way except to procure him a passage home. 1 can 
see his face of mild, ridiculous despair, at this moment, 
and appreciate, better than I could then, how awfully 
cruel he must have felt my obduracy to be. For years 
and years, the idea of an interview with Queen Victoria 
had haunted his poor foolish mind ; and now, when he 
really stood on English ground, and the palace-door was 
hanging ajar for him, he was expected to turn back, a 
pennyless and bamboozled simpleton, merely because an 
iron-hearted consul refused to lend him thirty shillings 
(so low had his demand ultimately sunk) to buy a second- 
class ticket on the rail for London ! 

lie visited the Consulate several times afterwards, 
subsisting on a pittance that I allowed him ir the hope 
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of gradually starviog him b^c^ to Connecticut, assailing 
me with the old petition at every opportunity, looking 
shabbier at every visit, but still thoroughly good-tem- 
pered, mildly stubborn, and smiling through his teai'S 
not without a perception of the ludicrpusness of his own 
position. Finally, he disappeared altogether, and whither 
he had wandered, and whether he ever saw the Queei^, 
or wasted quite away in the endeavor, I never knew ; 
bat I remember unfolding the " Times,*' about that period, 
with a daily drea.d oi reading ai) account of a ragged 
Yankee's attempt to steal into Buckingham Palace, and 
how he smiled tearfiilly at his captors and besought them 
to introduce him to Her Majesty. I submit to 'Mr. iSec- 
retaiy Seward th^t he ought U> make diplomatic remon- 
strances to the British S^inistry, fkud require them to take 
such (»^er that the Queen shal} not any longer bewilder 
the wit9 of our poor pomp^l^iot^ by responding tp their 
epistljes apd thanking them for tljieii* photographs. 

One circumstance in tl^e foregoing incident — I mean 
the u^happy storekeeper'^ potion of establishing his claim 
ifi an "English estate — wa^ QQmmpp to a great many 
other applications, personal or l?y letter, with which I 
was favored by my countrymen. The cause of this pe- 
culiar insanity lies deep in the Angjb- American heart. 
After aU these bloody n^ars a^d vindictive animosities, 
we have still an unspe^ak^-ble ye^u^njuig |x)w^rds England. 
When our forefathers left the oJ4 home, tjiey pulled up 
many of their rqcKts, bi^t trailed along with them others, 
which were never snapt asunder by the tug of such a 
lengthening distance, nor have been torn out of the orig- 
inal soil by the violence of subsequent struggles, nor sev- 
ered by the edge of the sword. Even so late as these 
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days, they remain entangled with our heart-strings, and 
might often have influenced our national cause like the 
tiller-ropes of a ship, if the rough gripe of England had 
been capable of managing so sensitive a kind of machin- 
ery. It has i*equired nothing less than the boorish ness, 
the stolidity, the self-sufficiency, the contemptuous jeal- 
ousy, the half-sagacity, invariably blind of one eye and 
often distorted of the other, that characterize this strange 
people, to compel us to be a great nation in our own 
right, instead of continuing virtually, if not in name, a 
province of their small island. What pains did they take 
to shake us off, and have ever since taken to keep us 
wide apart from them I It might seem their folly, but 
was really their fate, or, rather, the Providence of God, 
who has doubtless a work for us to do, in which the mas- 
sive materiality of the English character would have 
been too ponderous a dead-weight upon our progress. 
And, besides, if England had been wise enough to twine 
our new vigor round about her ancient strength, her 
power would have been too firmly established ever to 
yield, in its due season, to the otherwise immutable law 
of imperial vicissitude. The earth might then have 
beheld the intolerable spectacle of a sovereignty and 
institutions, imperfect, but indestructible. 

Nationally, there has ceased to be any peril of so inaus 
picious and yet outwardly attractive an amalgamation 
But as an individual, the American is oft^n conscious of 
the deep-rooted sympathies that belong more fitly to times 
gone by, and feels a blind, pathetic tendency to wander 
back again, which makes itself evident in such wild 
dreams as I have alluded to above, about English inlier* 
itances. A mere coincidence of names, (the Yankee 
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one, perhaps, haying been assumed by legislative per- 
mission,) a supposititioas pedigree, a silver mug on which 
an anciently engraved coat-of-arms has been half' scrubbed 
oat, a seal with an uncertain crest, an old yellow letter or 
document in faded ink, the more scantily legible the bet- 
ter, — rubbish of this kind, found in a neglected drawer, 
has been potent enough to turn the brain of many an 
honest Republican, especially if assisted by an advertise- 
ment for lost heirs, cut out of a British newspaper. 
There is no estimating or believing, till we come into a 
position to know it, what foolery lurks latent in the 
breasts of very sensible people. Bemembering such 
8ober extravagances, I should not be at all surprised 
to find that I am myself guilty of some unsuspected 
absurdity, that may appear to me the most substantial 
trait in my character. 

I might fill many pages with instances of this diseased 
American appetite for English soiL A respectable-look- 
ing woman^' well advanced in life, of sour aspect, exceed- 
ingly homely, but decidedly New Englandish in figure 
and manners, came to my office with a great bundle of 
documents, at the very first glimpse of which I appre 
hended something terrible. Nor was I mistaken. The 
bundle contained evidences of her indubitable claim to 
the site on which Castle Street, the Town Hall, the Ex- 
change, and all the principal business part of Liverpool, 
have long been situated ; and with considerable peremp- 
toriness, the good lady signified her expectation that I 
should take charge of her suit, and prosecute it to judg- 
ment ; not, however, on the equitable condition of receiv- 
ing half the value of the property recovered, (which, in 
! of complete success, would havj» made both of us ten 
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or tweuty-fbld millioiiiiaires,) bat without leoonipenfle o» 
reimbunement of legal expenses^ sdielj as an incident ot 
my official dutj. Another time came two ladies, bearing 
fi letter of emphatic introdoctioa from his Excellency the 
GoverDor of their native State, who testified in most 
satis&ctory terms to their social respectability. They 
were claimants of a great estate in Cheshire, and 
announced themselves as blood-rektiyes of Queen Vic* 
toria, — a pcnnt, however, which they deemed it expe^ 
dient to keep in the background until their territorial 
rights should be established, apprehending that the Lord 
High Chancellor might otherwise be less likely to come 
to a fair decision in rei^ct to them, from a probable dis* 
inclination to admit new members into the royal kin. 
Upon my honor, I imagine that they had an eye to the 
possibility of the eventual succession of one or both of 
them to the erown of Great Britain through superior- 
ity of title over the Brunswick line; although, being 
maiden ladies, like tlieir predecessor Elizabeth, they 
could hardly have hoped to establish a lasting dynasty 
upon the throne. It proves, I trust, a certain disinter- 
estedneas on my party that, encountering them thus in the 
dawn of their fortunes, I forboie to put in a plea for a 
future dukedom. 

Another visitor of the same class was a gentleman of 
refined mamiers, handscHne figure, and remarkably intel-.' 
lectual aspect Like many men of an adventurous cast,' 
he had so quiet a deportment, and sneh an i^parent dis- 
inclination to general sociability, that you would have 
fencied him moving always along some peaceful and 
secluded walk of life. Yet, literally from his first hour, 
he had been tossed upon the surges of a most varied and 
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lean parentage, bat on board of m S|Muah tetl , and 
spending many of the an b e cqwait jean in Toragcs^ timv- 
els, and oatlandisb inddents and T kitaitiid ea, wfcM, 
metboogfaty had bardlj been paialMed smoe the dajs of 
Gulliver or De Foe. When his dignified i€JU»e vaa 
overcome, he had the fiKnhj of namting theae adren- 
tores with wonderfol eloqoenoe, wnldi]^ np his deaeiip* 
tive sketches with soch intnitiTe perce p tion of the 
pictaresqne points that the whtde was daown fia w aid 
with a positively illasive eflfect, Iflca matteis of your own 
visual experience. In fiKt, they wore so admirably done 
that I could never more than half bdieve diem, became 
the genuii» affiurs of life are not apt to tiansact diem* 
Rives so artistically^ Many of his soeoes were laid in 
the East, and among those sddiMn visited archipdagqes 
of the Indian Ocean, so that tiiere was an Oriental fi»- 
grance breathing throogh lua talk and an odor of the 
Spiee Islands still lingering in hb garments. He had 
xaadi to say of the deli^tM qualities of the Malay 
pirates, who, indeed, cany <m a predatory warfiure against 
the ships of all civilised nations, and cat every Christian 
ttiroat among their prisoners; but (except for deeds of 
that diaracter, which are the role and habit of their life, 
tad matter of ivtigian and oonscience with them,) they 
Me a gende-natnred people, of primitive innocence anr^ 
integrity. 

But his best story was about a race of men, (if men 
they were,) who seemed so fully to realize Swifl*8 
wicked fkble of the Yahoos, that my friend was much 
exercised with psychological speculations whether or no 
the^ had any souls. They dwelt in the wilds of Ceyknii 
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like other savage beasts, hairy, and spotted with tuits of 
fur, filthy, shameless, weaponless, (though warlike in 
their individual bent,) tool-less, houseless, language-lessi 
except for a few guttural sounds, hideously dissonant, 
whereby they held some rudest kind of communication 
among themselves. They lacked both memory and fore- 
eiglit, and were wholly destitute of government, social 
institutions, or law or rulership of any description, except 
the immediate tyranny of the strongest; radically un- 
tamable, moreover, save that the people of the country 
managed to subject a few of the less ferocious and stupid 
ones to out-door servitude among their other cattle. 
They were beastly in almost all their attributes, and that 
to such a degree that the observer, losing sight of any 
\ink betwixt them and manhood, could generally witness 
tieir brutalities without greater horror than at those of 
some disagreeable quadruped in a menagerie. And yet, 
at times, comparing what were the lowest general traits 
in his own race, with what was highest in these abomi- 
nable monsters, he found a ghastly similitude that half 
compelled him to reo(^nize them as human brethren. 

After these Gullivenan researches, my agreeable ac- 
quaintance had fallen under the ban of the Dutch gov- 
ernment, and had suffered (this, at least, being matter 
of fact) nearly two years' imprisonment with confiscation 
of a large amount of property, for which Mr. Belmont, 
our minister at the Hague, had just made a peremptory 
demand of reimbursement and damages. Meanwhile, 
since arriving in England on his way to the United 
States, he had been providentially led to inquire into the 
circumstances of his birth on shipboard, and had discov- 
ered that not himself alone, but another baby, had come 
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into the ^rorld during the same yoyage of the proliiic yes* 
Bel, and that there were ahnost irrefragable reasons for 
believing that these two children had been- assigned to 
the wrong mothers. Many reminiscences of his early 
days confirmed him in the idea that his nominal parents 
were aware of the exchange. The family to which he 
felt authorized to attribute his lineage was that of a 
nobleman, in the picture-gallery of whose country-seat 
(whence, if I mistake not, our adventurous friend had 
just returned) he had discovered a portrait bearing a 
striking resembhmce to himself. As soon as he should 
have reported the outrageous action of the Dutch gov- 
ernment to President Pierce and the Secretary of State, 
and recovered the confiscated property, he purposed to 
return to England and establish his daim to the noble- 
man's title and estate. 

I had accepted his Oriental fantasies, (which, indeed, to 
do him justice, have been recorded by scientific societies 
among the genuine phenomena of natural history,) not 
as matters of indubitable credence, but as allowable 
specimens of an imaginative traveller's vivid coloring and 
rich embroidery on the coarse texture and dull neutral 
tints of truth. The English romance was among the 
latest communications that he intrusted to my private 
cjar ; and as soon as I heard the first chapter, — so won- 
derftdly akin to what I might have wrought out of my 
own head, not impractised in such figments, — I began to 
repent having made myself responsible- for the future 
nobleman's passage homeward in the next Collms 
steamer. Nevertheless, should his English rent-roll 
&11 a little behiadhand, his Dutch claim for a hundred 
thousand dollars was certainly in the hands of our gov* 
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eminent, and might at least be valuable to the extent oJF 
thirty pounds, which I had engaged to paj on his behalf. 
But I have reason to fear that his Dutch riches tximiMl 
out to be Dutch gilt or fairy gold, and his £nglish coun- 
try-seat a mere castle in the air, — which I exceedingly 
regret, for he was a delightful companion and .4 very 
gentlemanly man. 

A Consul, in his position of miiversal responsibility, 
the general adviser and helper, sometimes finds himstdf 
compelled to assume the guardianship of personages who, 
in their own sphere, are supposed capable of superintend- 
ing the highest interests of whole communities. An 
elderly Irishman, a naturalized citizen, once put the 
desire and expectation of all our penniless vagabonds 
into a very suit£ible phrase, by pathetically entreating 
me to be a " father to him ; *' and, simple as I sit scrib- 
bling here, I have acted a father's part, not only by 
scores of such unthrifty old children as himself, but by a 
progeny of fkr loftier pretensions. It may be well for 
persons who are conscious of any radical weakness in 
their character, any besetting sin, any unlawful propen- 
sity, any unhallowed impulse, which (while surrounded 
with the manifold restraints that protect a man from that 
treacherous and lifelong enemy, his lower self, in the 
circle of society where he ia at home) they may have 
succeeded in keeping under the lock and key of strictes 
propriety, — it may be well for them, before seeking the 
I)erilous freedom of a distant land, released from the 
watchful eyes of neighborhoods and coteries, lightened of 
that wearisome burden, an immaculate name, and bliss- 
fully obscure after years of local prominence, — it may 
be well for such individuals to know that when they set 
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KMjt on a forei^ sfaDve, the lonj^impriBoned Evil, scenting 
a wild license in the unaccustomed atmosphere, is apt to 
grow riotous in its iron cage. It rattles the rusty bar- 
riers with gigantic turbulence, and if there be an infirm 
joint anywhere in the "fi^amework, it breaks madly forthi 
oompreflsing the mischief of a lifetime into a little space* 

A parcel of letters had been accumulating at the Con- 
sulate for two or three weeks, directed to a ceilain Doctor 
6[ Divinity, who had left America by a sailing-packet 
and was still upon the sea. In due time, the vessel 
arrived, and the reverend Doctor paid me a visit. Ho 
was a fine-looking middle-aged gentleman, a perfect model 
of clerical propriety, scholaivlike, yet with the air of a man 
of the world rather tiian a student, though overspread 
with the graceful sanctity of a popular metropoUtan 
divine, a part of whose duty it might be to exemplify the 
natural accordance between Christianity and good-breed- 
ing. He seemed a little excited, as an American is apt 
■to be on first arriving in England, but conversed with 
intelligence as well as animation, making himself so 
agreeable that his visit stood out in considerable relief 
from the nMMDOtony c^ n^y daily commonplace. As I 
learned from authentic sources, he was somewhat distin- 
guished in his own region for fervor and eloquence in the 
pulfHt, but was now compelled to relinquish it temporarily 
for the purpose of renovating his impaired health by an 
extensive tour in Europe. Promising to dine with me, 
he took up his bundle of letters and went away. 

The Doctor, however, fiuled to make his appearance at 
dinner-time, or to apologize the next day for his absence ; 
and in the course of a day or two more, I forgot all about 
him, concluding that he must have set forth on his con- 
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tincntal travels, the plan of which he had sketched ont at 
our intenriew. But, by and by, I received a call from 
the master of the vessel in which he had arrived. He 
was in some alarm about his passenger, whose luggage 
remained on shipboard, but of whom nothing had been 
heard or seen since the moment of his departure from the 
Consulate. We conferred together, the Captain and I, 
about the expediency of setting the police on the traces 
(if any were to be ^nd) of our vanished friend ; but it 
fltnick me that the good Captain was singularly reticent, 
and that there was something a little mysterious in a few 
points that he hinted at, rather than expressed ; so that, 
scrutinizing the afiair carefully, I surmised that the inti- 
macy of life on shipboard might have taught him more 
about the reverend gentleman than, for some reason or 
other, he deemed it prudent to reveaL At home, in our 
native country, I would have looked to the Doctoi's per- 
sonal safety and left his reputaticm to take care of itself, 
knowing that the good fiune of a thousand saintly clergy- 
men would amply dazzle out any lamentable spot on a 
single brother^s character. But in scornful and invidious 
England, on the idea that the credit of the sacred office 
was measurably intrusted to my discretion, I could not 
endure, for the sake of American Doctors of Divinity 
generally, that this particular Doctor should cut an 
ignoble figure in the police reports of the En^ish news- 
papers, except at the last necessity. The clerical body, I 
flatter myself, will acknowledge that I acted on their own 
principle. Besides, it was now too late; the mis(*hief 
and violence, if any had been impending, were not of a 
kind which it requires the better part of a week to per- 
petrate ; and to sum up the entire matter, I felt certain. 
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from a good deal of somewhat similar experience, thai^ if 
the missing Doctor still breathed this vital air, he would 
turn up at the Consulate as soon as his money should be 
stolen or spent. 

Precisely a week after this reverend person's disappear- 
ance, there came to my office a tall, middle-aged gentle- 
man in a blue military surtout, braided at the seams, but 
out at elbows, and as shabby as if the wearer had been 
bivouacking in it throughout a Crimean campsdgn. It 
was buttoned up to the very chin, except where three or 
four of the buttons were lost ; nor was there any glimpse 
of a white shirt-collar illuminating the rusty black cravat. 
A grisly moustache was just beginning to roughen the 
stranger's upper lip. He looked disreputable to the last 
degree, but still had a ruined air of good society glim- 
mering about him, like a few specks of polish on a sword- 
blade that has lain corroding in a mud-puddle. I took 
him to be some American marine officer, of dissipated 
habits, or perhaps a cashiered British msyor, stumbling 
into the vnx)ng quarters through the unrectified bewilder- 
ment of last night's debauch. He greeted me, however, 
with polite familiarity, as though we had been previously 
acquainted ; whereupon I drew coldly back (as sensible 
people naturally do, whether from strangers or former 
friends, when too evidently at odds with fortune) and re- 
quested to know who my visitor might be, and what was , 
his business at the Consulate. " Am I then so changed ? " # 
he exclaimed with a vast depth of tragic intonation ; and 
after a little blind and bewildered talk, behold ! the truth 
flashed upon me. It was the Doctor of Divinity ! If I 
had meditated a scene or a coup de theatre, I could not 
have contrived a more effectual one than by this simple 
3 
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and gentiihe difficulty of recognition. Tlie poor Diving 
must have felt that he had lost his personal identity 
through the misadventures of one little week. And, t6 
say the truth, he did look as if, like Joh, on account of 
his especial Siinctity, he had been delivered over to the 
direst temptations of Satan, and proving weaker than thd 
man of Uz, the Arch Enemy had been empowered t6 
drag him through Tophet, transforming him, in the pro- 
cess, from the most decorous of meti^opolitan clergymeti 
into the rowdiest and dirtiest of disbanded officers. I 
never fathomed the mystery of his military cbstume, but 
conjectured that a lurking sen^ of fitness had induced 
him to exchange his clerical garments for this habit of a 
sinner ; nor can I tell precisely into what pitfkll, not more 
of vice than terrible calamity, lie had precipitated him- 
self, — being more than satisfied to know that the out- 
casts of society can sink no lower than this poor, de- 
secrated wretch hfed sunk. 

The opportunity, I presume, does not often happen to 
a layman, of administering moral and religious teproof to 
a Doctor of Divinity; but finding the occasion thrust 
upon me, and the hereditary Puritan waxing strong in 
my breast, I deemed it a matter of conscience not to let 
it pass entirely unimproved. The truth is, I was un- 
speakably shocked and disgusted. Not, liofwever, that I 
was then to learn that clergymen are made of the same 
ilesh and blood as other people, and perhaps lack one 
small safeguard which the rest of us possess, because 
they are aware of their own peccability, and therefore 
cannot look up to the clerical class for the prcxif of the 
possibility of a pure life on earth, with such reverential 
confidence as we are prone to do. But I retnember^ 
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llbe iimbcecrt lalth df iny hojhbd^ ftod the good old 
nlver-headed dergyman, Who seemed to me as much n 
saint then on earth as he is tH>w in heaven, and partly 
for whose sake, thlxKigh all these darkening years, I re- 
tain a devout, though liot intact nor unwavering respect 
for the entire &liter<iity. Whatt a hideous wrong, there*- 
fore, had the backslider inflicted on his brethren, and still 
more <»i me, who much needed whatever fragments of 
broken reverence (btoken, not as concerned religion, but 
its earthly institutions and professors), it might yet ht 
possible to patch into a sacred image I Should all puU 
pits and communion-4able8 have thenceforth % stain upon 
them, and the guilty one go tiiirebuked for it? So I 
spoke to the unhappy man ais 1 never ^otight myself war- 
ranted in Bpes&ing to any other mortal, Mtting him hard, 
dmng my utmost to find out hb Vulnerable part, and 
prick him into the depths of it. And not without more 
effect than I had dreamed of, or desired 1 

No doubt, the noveltjr of the Doctor's reversed position, 
thus standing up to receive such « Culmination as the 
clergy have heretofore arrogated the exclusive right of 
indicting, might give additidnal weight and sting to the 
words which I foniid utteraniie fbl*. Btit tbdre was 
another reason (which, had I In 'the lea^ suspected it, 
would have closed my Hps at once,) 'for his feeKng mor- 
bidly sensitive to the cruel rebuke thai; I administered* 
The unfortunate man had c6me to me, laboring und^r one 
of the consequences of his riotous otitbl^ak, in the shape 
of delirium tremens; he bore a hell within the compass of 
his own breast, all the torments bf which blazed up with 
tenfold inveteracy when I thiis took upon myself the devil's 
Ciffiee of stirring up the red-hot embers. His emotions, 
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AS well as the external movement and expression of them 
by voice, countenance, and gesture, were terribly exag- 
gerated by the tremendous vibration of nerves resulting 
from the disease. It was the deepest tragedy I ever wit- 
nessed. I know sufficiently, from that one experience, 
bow a condemned soul would manifest its agonies ; and 
for the future, if I have anything to do with sinners, 1 
mean to operate upon them through sympathy, and not 
rebuke. What had I to do with rebuking him? The 
disease, long latent in his heart, had shown itself in a 
fiightful eruption on the surface of his life. That was 
all 1 Is it a thing to soold the sufferer for ? 

To conclude this wretched story, the poor Doctor of 
Divinity, ha\dng been robbed of all his money in this 
little airing beyond the limits of propriety, was easily 
persuaded to give up the intended tour and return to his 
bereaved flock, who, very probably, were thereafter con- 
scious of an increased unction in his soul-stirring elo- 
quence, without suspecting tlie awful depths into which 
their pastor had dived in quest of it. His voice is now 
silent, I leave it to members of his own profession to 
decide whether it was better for him thus to sin outright, 
and so to be let into the miserable secret what manner of 
man he was, or to have gone through life outwardly un- 
spotted, making the first discovery of his latent evil at 
the judgment-seat. It has occurred to me that his dira 
calamity, as both he and I regarded it, might have been 
the only method by which precisely such a man as him- 
self, and so situated, could be redeemed. He has learned, 
ere now, how that matter stood. 

For a man, with a natural tendency to meddli* with 
other people's business, there could not possibly hit a 
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more congenial sphere than the Liverpool Consulate. 
For myself, I had never been in the habit of feeling that 
I could sufficiently comprehend any particular conjunction 
of circumstances with human character, to justify me in 
thrusting in my awkward agency among the intricate and 
unintelligible machinery of Providence; I have always 
hated to give advice, especially when there is a prospect i 
of its being taken. It is only one-eyed people who love 
to advise, or have any spontaneous promptitude of action. 
When a man opens both his eyes, he generally sees about 
as many reasons for acting in any one way as in any 
other, and quite as many for acting in neither ; and is 
therefore likely to leave his friends to regulate their own 
conduct, and also to remain quiet as regards his especial 
affairs till necessity shall prick him onward. Neverthe- 
less, the world and individuals flourish upon a constant 
succession of blunders. The secret of English practical 
success lies in their characteristic Acuity of shutting one 
eye, whereby they get so distinct and decided a view of 
what immediately concerns them that they go stumbling 
towards it over a hundred insurmountable obstacles, and 
achieve a magnificent triumph without ever being aware 
of half its difficulties. If Genei*al McClellan could but 
have shut his left eye, the right one would long ago have 
guided us into Richmond. Meanwhile, I have strayed 
far away from the Consulate, where, as I was about to 
say, I was compelled, in spite of my disinclination, to im- 
part both advice and assistance in multifarious afiairs 
that did not personally concern me, and presume that I 
effected about as little mischief as other men in similar 
contingencies. The duties of the office carried me to 
prisons, police-courts, hospitals, lunatic asylums, coroner's 
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inqiitBts, death-bedB, fan»siA, tibd brougUt me in oontaot 
with insane people, aAadnBis, rained speculators, wild 
adventurers, diplomatists, brotlter-consuls, and all manner 
of simpletons and unfortunates, in greater number and 
Variety than I had ever dreamed of as pertaining to 
America ; itk addition to whom there was an equivalent 
I multitude of English rogues^ dexterooslj oomiterfeiliiig 
the genuine Yankee artide. It required great discrim» 
inaticHi not to be taken in hy these last^nentioned scoun- 
drels ; for they knew how to imitate our national traits, 
bad been at great pains to instroet themselves as regarded 
American localities, and yirere "not readily to be caught 
by a cross-examination as to the tq)ographio«l features, 
public institutions, or. prominent inhabitants, of the places 
where they pretended to belong. The best «hibbdeth I 
ever hit upon lay in the pronunciation of the word 
^been,'* which the English invariably make to rhyme 
with ^ green," and we Northemers, at least, (in accord** 
ance, I think, with the ctistom of Shakspeare's time,) ^uni^ 
Tersally pronounce " Wn," 

All the matters that I have been treating of, however, 
were merely incidental, and qtdte distinct fW)m the real 
business of the office. A great part of the wear and 
tear of mind and temper resulted from the bad relations 
between the seamen and officers of American ships. 
Scarcely a morning passed, bat that some saHor came to 
show the marks of his ill-usage on shipboard. Often, it 
was a whole crew of them, each with his bn^en head or 
li\dd bruise, and all testifying with one voice to a constant 
series of savage outrages during the voyage ; or, it might 
be, they laid an accusation of actual murder, perpetrated 
by the first or second officers with many blows of 
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captain, in the twinkling Kii an eye, with a shot of hifl 
pistoL TsUdng the seamen's view bf the case, you would 
suppbse that the gibbet was hungry for the murderers. 
Listening to the Captain's defence, you would seem to 
discover that he and his officers were the hnmanest of 
mortals, but were driven to a Wholesome severity by the 
mutinous conduct of the crew, who, moreover, had them- 
selves slain their comrade in the drunken riot and confu- 
sion of the first day or two after they were shipped. 
Looked at judidally, there appeared to be no right side 
to the matter, nor any tight »de possible in so thoroughly 
tdcious a system as that of the American mercantile 
marine^ llie Consul coiiM do little^ except to take 
depositions, h(M forth tine greasy Testament to be pro- 
faned anew with perjured kkses^ and, in a few instances 
of murder or manislauglitei^ carry the case before an Eng- 
lish magbtrate, who generally decided tiiat die evidence 
was too contradictory 16 authorii:i6 the transmission of tho 
accused for trial in America. The newspapers all over 
England contained paragraphs, inveighing against the 
cruelties of Amerieaii shipmasters. The British Parlia* 
luent took up the matter, (for nobody iB 8o huinane as 
John Bull, when his benevolent propensities arc to bd 
gratified by finding fitult with h» neighbor,) and caused 
Lord John Russell to remonstrate with our Government 
on the outrages fofr which it was responsible before the 
world, and which it failed to prevent or punish. The 
American Secretary of State, old General Cass, responded, 
Vrith perfectly astounding ignoiiEuioe of the subject, to the 
effect that the statemeniB of outrages had probably been 
letaggerated, thsX the present latrB of <^e Uoited Statei 
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were quite adequate to deal with them, and that the in- 
terference of the British Minister was uncalled for. 

The truth is, that the state of affairs was really very 
horrible, and could be met by no laws at that time (or I 
presume now) in existence. I once thought of writing a 
pamphlet on the subject, but quitted the Consulate before 
ill) ding time to effect my purpose ; and all that phase of 
my nfe immediately assumed so dreamlike a consistency* 
that I despaired of making it seem solid or tangible to 
the public And now it looks distant and dim, like 
troubles of a century ago. The origin of the evil lay in 
the character of the seamen, scarcely any of whom were 
American, but the offscourings and refuse of all the 
seaports of the world, such stuff as piracy is made of, 
together with a considerable intermixture of returning 
emigrants, and a sprinkling of absolutely kidnapped 
American citizens. Even with such material, the ships 
were very inadequately manned. The shipmaster found 
himself upon the deep, with a vast responsibility of prop- 
erty and human life upon his hands, and no means of 
salvation except by cojftipelling his inefficient and demor- 
alized crew to heavier exertions than could reasonably 
be required of the same number of able seamen. By 
law he had been intrusted with no discretion of judicious 
punishment ; he therefore habitually left the whole mat- 
ter of discipline to his irresponsible mates, men often of 
scarcely a superior quality to the crew. Hence ensued a 
great mass of petty outrages, unjustifiable assaults, shame- 
ful indignities, and nameless cruelty, demoralizing alike 
to the perpetrators and the sufferers; these enormities 
fell into the ocean between the two countries, and could 
be punished in neither. Many miserable stories come 
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back upon my memory as I write; wrongs that were 
immense, but for which nobody could be held responsible, 
and which, indeed, the closer you looked into them, the 
more they lost the aspect of wilful misdoing and assumed 
that of an inevitable calamity. It was the fault of a sys- 
tem, the misfortune of an individual. Be that as it may, 
however, there will be no possibility of dealing effectually 
with these troubles as long as we deem it inconsistent 
with our national dignity or interests to allow the Eng- 
lish courts, under such restrictions as may seem fit, a 
jurisdiction over offences perpetrated on board our ves- 
sels in mid-ocean. 

In such a life as this, the American shipmaster devel- 
ops himself into a man of iron energies, dauntless cour- 
age, and inexhaustible resource, at the expense, it must 
be acknowledged, of some of the higher and gentler 
traits which might do him excellent service in maintain- 
ing bis authority. The class has deteriorated of late 
years on account of the narrower field of selection, owing 
chiefly to the diminution of that excellent body of respect- 
ably educated New England seamen, from the flower of 
whom the officers used to be recruited. Yet I found them, 
in many cases, very agreeable and intelligent companions, 
with less nonsense about them than landsmen usually 
have, eschewers of fine-spun theories, delighting in square 
and tangible ideas, but occasionally infested with preju- 
dices that stuck to their brains like barnacles to a ship's 
bottom. I never could flatter myself that I was a gen- 
eral favorite with them. One or two, perhaps, even now, 
would scarcely meet me on amicable terms. Endowed 
universally with a great pertinacity of will, they es- 
pecially disliked the interference of a consul with their 
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ntafla^tHent cm shipboard; notwithstanciing which T 
thrust m my very limited authority at every available 
opening, and did the utmost that lay in my power, though 
with lamentably small effect, towards enforcing a better 
kind of disciptiiie. They thought^ tio doubt, (and on 
plausible grounds enough, but scarcely appreciating just 
that one little grain of hsuxi New England sense, oddl^ 
thrown in among the flimsier composition of the Consurs 
character,) that ho, a landsman, a bookman, and, as 
people said of him, a fanciiiii recluse^ could not possibly 
^nderstahd anything of the difficulties or the necessities 
of a sliipmaster^s position. But their cold regards were 
^ther acceptable thah otker^e^ for it is exceedingly 
awkward to assume a judicial austerity in the mormng 
towards a man with whom you have been hobnobbmg 
over night 

With the technieal detaib of the business of that great 
Cobdulale, (for giisat it theh waa^ thou^ now, I feaiv 
wo6illy falleh ofl^ and perhaps never tx> be revived in 
anything like its fortner ezteht,) I did not touch inteHerew 
They could safely be left to the treatment of two as faith*- 
ful) upright, and cotnpetent sabordinates^ both English** 
men, as ever a man was fortunate enough to meet witl^ 
in a line of life altogether new and strange to him. I had 
come over with instructions to supply both their places 
< with Americans, btit, possessing a happy faculty of know- 
ing my own interest and the public's, I quietly kept hold 
of them, being little inclined to open the consular doors to 
a spy of the State Department or an intriguer for my own 
(office. The venerable Vioe-Ck>nsul Mr. Pearce, had wit* 
messed the successive arrivals of a score of newly appointed 
Ccmsulay shadowy and s]iort>4ited dignitaries, and ^carried 
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his reminiscences back to the epoch of Consul Maury, who 
was appointed by Washington, and has acquired ahnost 
the grandeur of a mythical personage in the amials of the 
Consulate. The principal clerk, Mr. Wilding, who has 
since succeeded to the Vice-Consulship, was a man of 
English integrity — not that the English are more honest 
than ourselves, but only there is a certain sturdy reliable* 
ness common among them, which we do not quite so 
invariably manifest in just these subordinate positions — 
of English integrity, combined with American acuteness 
of intellect, quick-wittedness, and diversity of talent. It 
seemed an immense pity that he should wear out his life 
at a desk, without a step in advance from year's end to 
year's end, when, had it- be^a his luck to be bom on our 
side of the water, bis bright &culties and dear probity 
would have insured him eminent success in whatever 
path he might adopt. Meanwhile, it would have been n 
sore mischance to me, had aiiy better fortune on bis part 
deprived me of Mr. Wilding's services, 

A fair amount of common sense, some acquaintance with 
the United States Statutes, jgw insHgbt into character, a tact 
of management, a general knowledge of the world, and a 
reasonable but not too inveterately decided preference for 
his own wiU and judgnKent over those of intei«ated people, 
«*- these natural attributes and moderate acquirements 
will enable a o<Misul to perform maoy c^ his duties 
respectably, but not to di^)ense with a great variety of 
other qualificatious, only attau^bje hj long experience. 
Yet, I think, few consuls are so well accomplished.. An 
appointment of ^[rhatever f^md^^ in the diploffn^tic or con* 
^ular service of America, is too gilen what tlie English 
call a ^job"; thctt is to say, it is m^de pn private an<| 
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personal grounds, without a paramount eye to the public 
good or the gentleman's especial fitness for the position. 
It is not too much to say, (of course allowing for a brill- 
iant exception here and there,) that an American never 
is thoroughly qualified for a foreign post, nor has time to 
make himself so, before the revolution of the political 
wheel discards him from his office. Our country wrongs 
Itself by permitting such a system of unsuitable ap- 
pointments, and, still more, of removals for no cause, just 
when the incumbent might be beginning to ripen into 
usefulness. Mere ignorance of official detail is of com- 
paratively small moment ; though it is considered indis- 
pensable, I presume, that a man in any private capacity 
shall be thoroughly acquainted with the machinery iand 
operation of his business, and shall not necessarily lose 
his position on having attained such knowledge. But 
there are so many more important things to be thought 
of, in the qualifications of a foreign resident, that his 
technical dexterity op clumsiness is hardly worth men- 
tioning. 

One great part of a consul's duty, for example, should 
consist in building up for himself a recognized position in 
the society where he resides, so that his local influence 
might be felt in behalf of his own country, and, so far as 
they are compatible (as they generally are to the utmost 
extent) for the interests of both nations. The foreign 
city should know that it has a permanent inhabitant and 
a hearty well-wisher in him. There are many conjunc- 
tures (and one of them is now upon us) where a long- 
established, honored, and trusted American citizen, hold- 
ing a public position under our Grovemment in such a 
town as Liverpool, might go far towards swaying and 
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directing the sympathies of the inhabitants. He might 
throw his own weight into the balance against mischief- 
makers; he might have set his foot on the first little 
spark of malignant purpose, which the next wind may 
blow into a national war. But we wilfully give up all 
advantages of this kind. The position is totally beyond 
the attainment of an American ; there to-day, bristling all 
over with the porcupine quills of our Republic, and gone 
to-morrow, just as he is becoming sensible of the broader 
and more generous patriotism which might almost amal- 
gamate with that of England, without losing an atom of 
its native force and flavor. In the changes that appear 
to await us, and some of which, at least, can hardly fail 
to be for good, let us hope for a reform in this matter. 

For myself, as the gentle reader would spare me the 
trouble of saying, I was not at all the kind of man to 
grow into such an ideal Consul as I have here suggested. 
I never in my life desired to be burdened with public 
influence. I disliked my office from the first, and never 
came into any good accordance with it. Its dignity, so 
far as it had any, was an incumbrance ; the attentions it 
drew upon me (such as invitations to Mayor's banquets 
and public celebrations of all kinds, where, to my horror, 
I found myself expected to stand up and speak) were — as 
I may say, without incivility or ingratitude, because there 
is nothing personal in that sort of hospitality — a bore. 
The official business was irksome, and often painful ' 
I'here was nothing pleasant about the whole affair except 
the emoluments; and even those, never too bountifully • 
reaped, were diminished by more than half in the second 
or third year of my incumbency. All this being true, I 
was quite prepared, in advance of the inauguration of 
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Hr. Buchanan, to send in mj resignation. When my 
successor arrived, I drew the long, delightful breath which 
first made me thoroughly sensible what an unnatural life I 
had been leading, and compelled me to admire myself for 
having battled with it so sturdily. The new-comer proved 
to be a very genial and agreeable gentleman, an F. F. V., 
iMid, as he pleasantly acknowledged, a Southern Fii*e- 
^ater, — an announcement to which I responded, with 
similar good-humor and self-complacency, by parading my 
descent from an ancient line of Massachusetts Puritans. 
Since our brief acquaintanceship, my fire-:eating friend has 
had ample opportunities to banquet on his favorite diet, hot 
and hot, in the Confederate service. For myself, as soon 
as I was out of office, the retrospect began to look unreal. 
I could scarcely believe that it was I, — that figure whom 
they called a Consul — but a sort of Double Galiger, who 
had been permitted to assume my aspect, under which he 
went through his shadowy duties with a tolerable show 
of efficiency, while my real self had lain, as regarded my 
proper mode of being and acting, in a state of suspended 
animation. 

The same sense of illusion still pursue^ me. There is 
some mistake in this matter. I have been writing about 
another man's consular experiences, with which, through 
some mysterious medium of transmitted ideas^ I find my- 
self intimately acquainted, but in which I cannot possibly 
have had a personal interest Is it not a dream alto- 
gether ? The figure of that poor Doctor of Divinity looks 
wonderfully lifelike ; so do those of the Oriental adven- 
turer with the visionary coronet above his brow, and the 
moonstruck visitor of the Queen, and the poor old wan- 
derer, seeking his native country through English liigh- 
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ways and by-ways for almost thirty years ; and so would 
a hundred others that I might summon up with similar 
distinctness. But were they more than shadows ? 
Surely, I think not Nor are these present pages a 
bit of intrusive autobiography. Let not the reader 
wrong me by supposing it I never should have written 
with half such unreserve, had it been a portion of thia , 
life congenial with my nature, which I am living now, 
instead of a series of incidents and characters entirely 
apart from my own concerns, and on which the qualities 
personally proper to me could have had no bearing. 
Almost the only real incidents, as I see them now, were 
the visits of a young English friend, a scholar and a liter- 
ary amateur, between whom and myself there sprung up an 
affectionate, and, I trust, not transitory regard. He used 
to come and sit or stand by my fireside, talking viva- 
ciously and eloquently with me about literature and life. 
Ids own national characteristics and mine, with such 
kindly endurance of the many rough republicanisms 
wherewith I assailed him, and such frank and amiable 
assertion of all sorts of English prejudices and mistakes, 
that I understood his countrymen infinitely the better for 
bim, and was almost prepared to love the intensest Eng- 
lishman of them all, for his sake. It would gratify my 
cherished remembrance of this dear friend, if I could 
manage, without offending him, or letting the public know 
it, to introduce his name upon my page. Bright was 
the illumination of my dusky little apartment, as often as 
he made his appearance there ! 

The English sketches which I have been offering to 
the public, comprise a few of the more external and 
therefore more readily manageable things that I took 
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. note of, in many escapes fincnn the imprisooineiit of mj 
eonsnlar servitade. liverpool, thoagh not reiy delight- 
M as a place of residence, is a most conyenient and 
admiraUe pdnt to get away from. London is only fire 
hours off by the fast train. Chester, the most carious 
town in England, with its encompassing wall, its ancient 
rows, and its venerable cathedral, is dose at hand. 
North Wales, with all its hiSs and ponds, its noble sea- 
scenery, its multitude of gray castles and strange old 
Tillages, may be glanced at in a summer day or twa 
The lakes and mountains of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land may be reached before dinner-time. The haunted 
and legendary Isle of Man, a little kingdom by itself^ lies 
within the scope of an afternoon's voyage. Edinbni^h or 
Glasgow are attainable overflight, and Loch Lomond 
betimes in the morning. Tisiting these famous localities, 
and a great many others, I hope that I do not compro- 
mise my American patriotism by acknowledging thai I 
was often conscious of a fervent hereditary attachment to 
the native soil of oar forefiitheiSy and felt it to be oar 
own Old Home. 
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In the oottrse (^ several visits and stays (^ oonsiderabld 
length we acquired a homelike feeling towards Leaming- 
ton, and came back thither again and again, chiefly be- 
cause we had been there before. Wandering and wayside 
I>eople, such as we had long since become, retain a few 
of the instincts that belong to a more settled way of 
life, and often prefer familiar and commonplace objects 
(for the very reason that they are so) to the dreary 
strangeness of scenes that might be thought much better 
worth tiie seeing. Thtsre is a small nest of a place in 
Leamington — at No. 10, Lansdowne Circus — upon 
which, to this day, my reminiscences are apt to settle as 
one of the coriest nooks in England or in the world ; not 
that it bad any special charm of its own, but only that 
we stayed long enough to know it well, and even to grow 
a little tired of it. Li my opinion, the very tediousness of 
home and friends makes a part of what we love them for; 
if it be not mixed in sufficiently with the other elements 
of life, there may be mad enjoyment, but no happiness. 

The modest abode to whieh I have alluded forms one 
of a circular range of pretty, moderate-sized, two-story 
houses, all buflt on nearly the same plan, and each pro- 
vided with its little grass-plot, its flowers, its tufts of box 
trimmed into globes and other fantastic shapes, and ItB 
4 
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verdant hedges shuttiiig the house in from the common 
drive and dividing it from its equally cozy neighbors. 
Coming out of the door, and taking a turn round the 
circle of sister-dwellings, it is difficult to find your way 
Lack by any distinguishing individuality of your own 
habitation. In the centre of the Circus is a space fenced 
in with iron railing, a small play-place and sylvan retreat 
for the children of the precinct, permeated by brief paths 
through the fresh English grass, and shadowed by vari- 
ous shrubbery ; amid which, if you like, you may fancy 
yourself in a deep seclusion, though probably the mark of 
eye-shot from the windows of all the surrounding houses. 
But, in truth, with regard to the rest of the town and the 
world at large, an abode here is a genuine seclusion ; for 
the ordinary stream of life does not run through this little, 
quiet pool, and few or none of the inhabitants seem to be 
troubled with any business or outside activities. I used 
to set them down as half-pay officers, dowagers of narrow 
income, elderly maiden ladies, and other people of re- 
spectability, but small account, such as hang on the 
world's skirts rather than actually belong to it The 
quiet of the place was seldom disturbed, except by the 
grocer and butcher, who came to receive orders, or by 
the cabs, hackney-coaches, and Bath-chairs, in which the 
ladies took an infrequent airing, or the livery-«teed which 
the retired captain sometimes bestrode for a morning ride, 
or by the red-coated postman who went his rounds twice 
a day to deliver letters, and again in the evening, ringing 
a hand-bell, to take letters for the malL In merely men- 
tioning these slight interruptions of its sluggish stillness, 
I seem to myself to disturb too much the atmoephera of 
quiet that brooded over the spot; whereas its impression 
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opon me waa, that the world had never found the way 
hither, or had forgotten it, and that the fortunate inhab- 
itants were the only ones who possessed the spell-word 
of admittance. Nothing could have suited me better, at 
the time ; for I had been holding a position of public ser- 
vitude, which imposed upon me (among a great many 
lighter duties) the ponderous necessity of being univer- 
sally civil and sociable. 

Nevertheless, if a man were seeking the bustle of 
society, he might find it more readily in Leamington than 
in most other English towns. It is a permanent water- 
ing-place, a sort of institution to which I do not know any 
dose parallel in American life : for such places as Sara- 
toga bloom only for the summer season, and offer a thou- 
sand dissimilitudes even then ; while Leamington seems 
to be always in flower, and serves as a home to the 
homeless all the year round. Its original nucleus, the 
plausible excuse for the town's coming into prosperous 
existence, lies in the fiction of a chalybeate well, which, 
indeed, is so far a reality that out of its magical depths 
have gushed streets, groves, gardens, mansions, shops, 
and churches, and spread themselves along the banks of 
the little river Leam. This miracle accomplished, the 
beneficent fountain has retired beneath a pump-room, and 
appears to have given up all pretensions to the remedial 
virtues formerly attributed to it. I know not whether its 
waters are ever tasted nowadays ; but not the less does 
Leamington — in pleasant Warwickshire, at the very 
midmost point of England, in a good hunting neighbor- 
hoo«l, and surrounded by country-seats and castles — con- 
tinue to be a resort of transient visitors, and the mor^ 
permanent abode of a class of genteel, unoccupied ^3D 
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to-do, but not very wealthy people, such 8B are baitDy 
known among ourselves. Persons who have no countrj- 
houses, and whose fortunes are inadequate to a London 
expenditure, find here, I suppose, a sort of town and 
country life in one* 

In its present aspect the town is of no great age. In 
contrast with the antiquity of many places in its neigh- 
borhood, it has a bright, new face, and seems almost to 
smile even amid the sombreness of an English autumn. 
Nevertheless, it is hundreds upon hundreds of yeans old, 
if we reckon up that sleepy lapse of time during which it 
existed as a smaU village of thatched houses, clustered 
round a priory ; and it would stUl have been precisely 
such a rural village, but for a certain Doctor Jephson, 
who lived within the memory of man, and who found out 
the magic well, and foresaw what fairy wealth might be 
made to flow 0x>m it A public garden has been laid out 
along the margin of the Leam, and called the Jephson 
Garden, in honor of him who created the prosperity of 
his native spot. A little way within the garden-gate 
there is a circular temple of Grecian architecture, be- 
neath the dome of which stands a marble statue of the 
good Doctor, very well executed, and representing him 
with a face of fussy activity and benevolence : just the 
kind of man, if luck favored him, to build up the for- 
tunes of those about him, or, quite as probably, to blight 
his whole neighborhood by some disastrous speculation. 

The Jephson Garden is very beautiful, like most other 
English pleasure-grounds ; for, aided by their moist cli- 
mate and not too fervid sun, the landscape-gardeners 
excel in converting flat or tame surfaces into attractive 
Boenery, chiefly through the skilful an*angem^nt of tareen 
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imd sliFubbGrj. An EngliBhinim aimfl at this effeet evok 
in tlie little patches under the windows of a suburban 
villa, and achieves it on a larger scale in a tract of many 
acres. The Garden is sh^idowed with trees of a fine 
growth, standing alone, or in duskj groves and dense 
entanglements, pervaded by woodland paths ; and emerg* 
ing from these pleasant glooms, we oome upon a breadth 
pf sunshine, where the green sward — so vividly green 
that it has a kind of lustre in it — is spotted with beda 
of gemlike flowers. Bustic ohairs and benches are scat- 
tered about, some of tbem ponderously fashioned out of 
the stumps of obtrunpated trees, and others more artfully 
piade with intertwining branches, or perhaps an imitation 
of such fraU handiwork in iron. In a central part of the 
Garden is fui archeiyTground, where laughing maidens 
practise at the butts, generally miftsing their ostensible 
mark, but, by the vi^re grace of their action, sending an 
pnseen shaft into some youug man's heart. There is 
space, moreover, within these predncts, for an artificial 
lake, with a little green island in the midst of it ; both 
lake and island being the haunt of swans, whose aspect 
qjid movement in the water are most beautiiul and 
stately, — most iufirm, disjointed, and decrepit, when, 
unadvisedly, they see fit to emerge, and try to walk upon 
dry 1^4^ In the fatter case, they look like a breed of 
nncoqamonly ill-contrived geese ; and I record the matter 
here for the sake of the moral, — that we should never 
pass judgment on the merits of any person or thing, unless 
we behold them in the sphere and circumstances to which 
they are specially adapted* In still another part of the 
Garden there is a labyrinthine maze, formed of an irtri- 
qacy of hedge-bordered walks, involving himself in which. 
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a man might wander for hours inextricably within a drciiit 
of only a few yards. It seemed to me a sad emblem of 
the mental and moral perplexities in which we sometimes 
go astray, petty in scope, yet large enough to entangle a 
lifetime, and bewilder us with a weary movement, but no 
genuine progress. 

The Leam — the "high complectioned Leam,*' as 
Drayton calls it — after drowsing across the principal 
street of the town beneath a handsome bridge, skirts 
along the margin of the Garden without any perceptible 
flow. Heretofore I had fancied the Concord the laziest 
river in the world, but now assign that amiable distinc- 
tion to the little English stream. Its water is by no 
means transparent, but has a greenish, goose-puddly hue, 
which, however, ax;cords well with the other coloring and 
characteristics of the scene, and is disagreeable neither to 
sight nor smelL Certainly, this river is a perfect feature 
of that gentle picturesqueness in which England is so 
rich, sleeping, as it does, beneath a margin of willows 
that droop into its bosom, and other trees, of deeper ver- 
dure than our own country can boast, inclining lovingly 
over it. On the Garden-side it is bordered by a shadowy, 
secluded grove, with winding paths among its boskiness, 
affording many a peep at the river's imperceptible lapse 
and tranquil gleam ; and on the opposite shore stands the 
priory-church, with its churchyard full of shrubbery and 
tombstones. 

The business portion of the town clusters about the 
banks of the Leam, and is naturally densest around the 
well to which the modem settlement owes its existence. 
Here are the commercial inns, the post-office, the fumi« 
ture dealers, the ironmongers, and all the heavy and 
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homely establiRhments that connect themselves even with 
the airiest modes of human life ; while upward from the 
river, by a long and gentle ascent, rises the principal 
street, which is very bright and cheerful in its physiog- 
nomy, and adorned with shop-fronts almost as splendid as 
those of London, though on a diminutive scale. There 
are likewise side-streets and cross-streets, many of which 
are bordered with the beautiful Warwickshire elm, a 
most unusual kind of adornment for an English town ; 
and spacious avenues, wide enough to afford room for 
stately groves, with foot-paths running beneath the lofty 
shade, and rooks cawing and chattering so high in the 
tree-tops that their voices get musical before reaching the 
earth. The houses are mostly built in blocks and ranges, 
in which every separate tenement is a repetition of its 
fellow, though the architecture of the diflferent ranges is 
sufficiently various. Some of them are almost palatial 
in size and sumptuousness of arrangement. Then, on 
the outskirts of the town, there are detached villas, en- 
closed within that separate domain of high stone fence 
and embowered shrubbery which an Englishman so loves 
to build and plant around his abode, presenting to the 
public only an iron gate, with a gravelled carriage-drive 
winding away towards the half-hidden mansion. Wheth- 
er in street or suburb, Leamington may fairly be called 
beautiful, and, at some points, magnificent ; but by and 
by you become doubtfiilly suspicious of a somewhat unreal 
finery : it is pretentious, though not glaringly so ; it has 
been built, with malice aforethought, as a place of gentil- 
ity and enjoyment. Moreover, splendid as the houses 
look, and comfortable as they oflen are, there is a name- 
less something about them, betokening that they have not 
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grown oat of hnmaii heiirtfl, but are the creationfl of a 
skilfully applied human intellect : no nuin has reared an j 
one of them, whether stately or humble, to be his life- 
long residence, wherein to bring ap his children, who are 
to inherit it as a home. They are nicely contrived lodging- 
houses, one and all, -<* the best as well as the shabbiest 
of them, — and therefore inevitably lack some nameless 
property that a home should have* This was the case 
with our own little snuggery in Lansdowne Circus, as 
with all the rest ; it had not grown out of anybody's in* 
dividual need, but was built to let or sell, and was there- 
fore like a ready-made garment, — a tolerable fit, but 
only tolerable. 

All these blocks, ranges, and detached villas are 
adorned with the finest and most aristocratic names that 
1 have found anywhere in England, except, perhaps, in 
Bath, which is the great metropolis of that second-class 
gentility with which watering-places are chiefly popu- 
lated. Lansdowne Crescent, Lansdowne Circus, Lsms- 
downe Terrace, Regent Street, Warwick Street, Claren- 
don Street, the Upper and Lower Parade: such are a 
few of the designations. Parade, indeed, is a well-chosen 
name for the principal street, along which the population 
of the idle town draws itself out for daily review and dis- 
play. I only wish that my descriptive powers would 
enable me to throw off a picture of ihe scene at a sunny 
noontide, individualizing each character with a touch; 
the great people alighting from their carriages at the 
principal shop-doors ; the elderly ladies and infirm Indian 
officers drawn along in Bath-chairs ; the comely, rather 
than pretty, English girls, with their deep, healthy bloom, 
which an American taste is apt to deem fitter for a milk- 
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paid than for a hdji the moustached gentlemeQ with 
frogged surtouts and a military air | the mir^maids and 
chubby children, but no chubbier than our own, and 
scampering on slenderer legs ; the sturdy figure of John 
3ull in all varieties and of all. ages, but ever with the 
stamp of authenticity somewhere about him. 

To say the truth, I have been holding the pen over my 
paper, purposing to write a descriptive paragraph or two 
about the throng on the principal Parade of LeamingtoDi 
BO arranging it as to present a sketch of the British out-of- 
door aspect on a morning walk of gentility ; but I find no 
personages quite sufficiently distinct and individual in my 
memory to supply the materials of such a panorama. 
Oddly enough, the only figure that comes fairly forth to 
my mind's eye is that of a dowager, one of hundreds 
whom I used to marvel at, all over England, but whp 
have scarcely a representative among our own ladies of 
autumnal life, so thin, careworn, and frail, as age usually 
makes the lat^r. 

I have heard a good deal of the tenacity with which 
English ladies retain their personal beauty to a late 
period of life ; but (not to suggest that an American eye 
needs use and cultivation before it can quite appredato 
the charm of English beauty at any age) it strikes me 
that an English lady of fifty is apt to become a creature 
less refined and delicate, so far as her physique goes^l 
than anything that we Western people cla£S upder thei^- 
pamc of woman, ghe has an awfij ponderosity of frame, 
pot pulpy, like the looser development of our few fat 
women, but massive with solid beef and streaky tallow ; 
8o that (though struggling manftiUy against the idea) you 
inevitably think of her as n^e up of steaks and sirloins. 
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When she walks, her advance is elephantine. When she 
Bits down, it is on a great round space of her Maker's 
footstool, where she looks as if nothing could ever move 
her. She imposes awe and respect by the muchness of 
her personality, to such a degree that you probably credit 
her with far greater moral and intellectual force than she 
] can fairly claim. Her visage is usually grim and stem, 
seldom positively forbidding, yet calmly terrible, not 
merely by its breadth and weight of feature, but because it 
seems to express so much well-founded self-reliance, such 
acquaintance with the world, its toils, troubles, and dan- 
gers, and such sturdy capacity for trampling down a foe. 
Without anytliing positively salient, or actively offensive, 
or, indeed, unjustly formidable to her neighbors, she has 
the effect of a seventy-four gun-ship in time of peace ; 
for, while you assure yourself that there is no real dan- 
ger, you cannot help thinking how tremendous would be 
her onset, if pugnaciously inclined, and how futile the 
effort to inflict any counter-injury. She certainly looks 
tenfold — nay, a hundred-fold — better able to take care of 
herself than our slender-framed and haggard womankind ; 
but I have not found reason to suppose that the English 
dowager of fifty has actually greater courage, fortitude, 
and strength of character than our women of similar age, 
or even a tougher physical endurance than they. Mor- 
ally, she is strong, I suspect, only in society, and in the 
common routine of social affairs, and would be found 
pi)werless and timid in any exceptional strait that might 
call for energy outside of the conventionalities amid 
which she has grown up. 

You can meet this figure in the street, and live, and 
even smile at the recollection. But conceive of her in a 
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ball-room, vnth the bare, brawny arms that she inTariably 
displays there, and all the other corresponding develop- 
ment, such as is beautiful in the maiden blossom, but a 
spectacle to howl at in such an over-blown cabbage-rose 
as this. 

Yet, somewhere in this enormous bulk there must be 
hidden the modest, slender, violet-nature of a girl, whom 
an alien mass of earthliness has unkindl j overgrown ; for 
an English maiden in her teens, though very seldom so 
pretty as our own damsels, possesses, to say the truth, 
a certain charm of half-blossom, and delicately folded 
leaves, and tender womanhood shielded by maidenly 
reserves, with which, somehow or other, our American 
^Is often fail to adorn themselves during an appreciable 
moment. It is a pity that the English violet should grow 
into such an outrageously developed peony as 1 have 
attempted to describe. I wonder whether a middle-aged 
husband ought to be considered as legally married to all 
the accretions that have overgrown the slendemess of his 
bride, since he led her to the altar, and which make her 
BO much more than he ever bargained for ! Is it not a 
sounder view of the case, that the matrimonial bond can- 
not be held to include the three fourths of the wife that 
had no existence when the ceremony was performed? 
And as a matter of conscience and good morals, ought 
not an English married pair to insist upon the celebra 
tion of a Silver Wedding at the end of twenty-five years 
in order to legalize and mutually appropriate that 3or- 
poreal growth of which both parties have individually 
eome into possession since they were pronounced one 
flesh? 
. The chief enjoyment of my several visits to Learning- 
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(on lay in rural v^Iks about the neigbborhood, and in 
jaunts to places of note and interest, which are particu:- 
lurljr abundant in that region. The bigh-road3 are made 
pleasant to the traveller bj a border of trees, and oilen 
afford him the hospitality of a wayside bench beneath a 
Qoinfortable shade. But a fresher delight is to be found 
in the foot-paths, which go wandering away &om style to 
style, along hedges, and across broad fields, and through 
"Vvooded parks, leading you to little haipleta of thatched 
cottages, ancient, solitary farm-houses, picturesque did 
mills, streamlets, pools, and all those quiet, secret, unexf 
pected, yet strangely familiar features of English sqenery 
that Tennyson shows u^ in his idyls and eologues. These 
bypaths admit the wayfarer into the yery heart of rural 
life, and yet do not burden him with a sense of intrusive- 
ness. He has a right to go whithersoever they lead him; 
for, with all their sh0ded privacy, they are aa much the 
property of the public as the dusty high-road itself, and 
even by an older tenure. Their antiquity probably ex- 
ceeds that of the Eoman ways; the footsteps of the 
aboriginal Britons £u*st wore away the grass, and the 
natural flow of intercourse between village and village 
has kept the track bare ever since. An American 
farmer would plough acrop^ any 3uch path, and obliter- 
ate it with his hills pf potatoes and Indian com ; but 
here it is protected by law, and still more by the sacred- 
ness that inevitably springs up, in this soil, along the 
well-deflned footprints of centuries. Old associations 
are sure to be fragr^t herbs in English ncwtrils : we 
pull them up as weeds^ 

I remember such a path, the access to which w from 
Lovers' Grove, a ravage of tall old o^ks and olnwi on a 
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high hill-top, whence there is a view of Warwick Castle, 
and a wide extent of landscape, beautiful, though be- 
dimmed with English mist. This particular foot-path, 
however, is not a remarkably good specimen of its kind, 
9ince it leads into no hollows and seclusions, and sooo 
terminates in a high road. It connects Leamington by a 
short cut witli the small neighboring Tillage of Ldllington,^ 
a place which impresses an American obserrer with it9 
many points of contrast to the rural aspects of his own 
country. The village consists chiefly of one row of con-* 
tiguous dweUingt, separated only by party-walls, but illr 
matched among themselves, being of different heights, 
and apparently of various ages, though all are of an SLxy- 
tiquity which we should call venerable. Some of the 
windows are leaden-'framed lattices, opening oa hinges. 
These houses are mostly built of gray stone ; but others, 
in the same range, are of brick, and one or two are in a 
very old fashion, — » Elizabethan, or still older, — having 
a ponderous framework of oak, painted black, and filled 
in with plastered stcme or bricks. Judging by the patches 
of repair, the oak seems to be the more durable part of 
the structure. Some of the roofs are covered with earth-* 
em tiles; others (more decayed and poverty-stricken) 
with thatch, out of which sprouts a luxurious vegetation 
of grass, house-leeks, and yellow flowers. What e»* 
pecially strikes an American is the ladu of that insulated 
apace, the intervening gardens, grass-plots, orchard^ 
broad-«preading shade*trees, which occur between our 
own village-houses. These English dwellings have no 
fuch separate surroundings ; they all grow together, like 
the cells of a honey-comb. 

Beyond the first row of houses, and hidden from it by 
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a torn of the road, there was another row (or block, as 
we should call it) of small old cottages, stuck one against 
another, with their thatched roofs forming a single con- 
tiguity. These, I presume, were the habitations of the 
poorest order of rustic laborers ; and the narrow precincts 
of each cottage, as well as the dose neighborhood of the 
V whole, gave the imptession of a stifled, unhealthy atmos- 
phere among the occupants. It seemed impossible that 
there should be a cleanly reserve, a proper self-respect 
among individuals, or a wholesome unfamiliarity between 
families, where human life was crowded and massed into 
such intimate communities as these. Nevertheless, not 
to look beyond the outside, I never saw a prettier rural 
scene than was presented by this range of contiguous 
huts. For in front of the whole row was a luxuriant 
and well-trimmed hawthorn hedge, and belonging to each 
cottage was a little square of garden-ground, separated 
from its neighbors by a line of the same verdant fence. 
The gardens were chockfuU, not of esculent vegetables, 
but of flowers, familiar ones, but very brightKiolored, and 
shrubs of box, some of which were trimmed into artistic 
shapes ; and I remember, before one door, a representa- 
tion of Warwick Castle, made of oyster-shells. The 
cottagers evidently loved the little nests in which they 
dwelt, and did their best to make them beautiful, and 
succeeded more than tolerably well, — so kindly did 
Nature help their humble efibrts with its verdure, flow- 
ers, moss, lichens, and the green things that grew out of 
the thatch. Through some of the open doorways we 
saw plump children rolling about on the stone floors, and 
th^ir mothers, by no means very pretty, but as happy- 
looking as mothers generally are ; and while we gazed at 
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these domestic matters, an old woman rushed wildly out 
of one of the gates, upholding a shovel, on which she 
danged and clattered with a key. At first we fancied 
that she intended an onslaught against ourselves, but soon 
discovered that a more dangerous enemy was abroad ; for 
the old lady's bees had swarmed, and the air was full of 
them, whizzing by our heads like bullets. 

Not far frcHU these two rows of houses and cottages, a 
green lane, overshadowed with trees, turned aside from 
the main road, and tended towards a square, gray tower, 
the battlements of which were just high enough to be 
visible above the foliage. Wending our way thitherward, 
we found the very picture and ideal of a country church 
and churchyard. The tower seemed to be of Norman 
architecture, low, massive, and crowned with battlements. 
The body of the church was of very modest dimensions, 
and the eaves so low that I could touch them with my 
walking-stick. We looked into the windows and beheld 
the dim and quiet interior, a narrow space, but venerable 
with the consecration of many centuries, and keeping its 
sanctity as entire and inviolate as that of a vast cathedral. 
The nave was divided from the side aisles of the church 
by pointed arches resting on very sturdy pillars : it was 
good to see how solemnly they held themselves to their 
age-long task of supporting that lowly roof. There was 
a small organ, suited in size to the vaulted hollow, which 
it weekly filled with religious sound. On the opposite 
wall of the church, between two windows, was a mural 
tablet of white marble, with an inscription in black let* 
tera, — the only such memorial that I could discern, 
although many dead people doubtless lay beneath the 
floor, and had paved it with their ancient tombstones, as 
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is customary in old English dmrehes. There were no 
modem painted windows, flaring with raw colors^ nor 
other gorgeous adornments, such as the present taste for 
¥nedia3Vfd restoration often patches upon the decorous 
simplicity of the gray village<church. It is probably the 
worshipping-place g£ no more distinguished a oongrega* 
tion than the fanners and peasantry who inhabit the. 
houses and cottages which I have just described. Had 
the lord of the manor been one of the parishicMiers, there 
would have been an eminent pew near the chancel, walled 
high about, curtained, and softly cushioned, warmed by a 
fireplace of its own, and distinguished by hereditary tab* 
lets and escutcheons on the enclosed stone pillar. 

A well-trodden path led across the churchyard, and 
the gate being on the latch, we entered, and walked round 
funong the graves and monuments. The latter were 
chiefly head-stones, none of which were very old, so far 
9S was discoverftble by the dates; some, indeedi in so 
imcient s^ cemetery, were disagreeably new, with inscrip* 
tions glittering like sunshine, in gold letters. The ground 
must have been dug over and over again, innumerable 
times, until the soil is made up of what was once human 
clay, out of which have sprung successive crops of grave- 
stones, that flourish their allotted time, and disappear, 
like the weeds and flowers in their briefer period. The 
Knglish climate is very un&vorable to the endurance of 
memorials in the open air. Twenty years of it suffice 
to give as much antiquity of aspect, whether to tombstone 
or edifice, as a hundred years of our own drier atmos- 
phere, — so soon do the drizzly rains and constant mois* 
ture corrode the sur&ce of marble or ft^eestone. Sculp* 
tured edges lose their sharpness in a year or two ; yellow 
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iichena overs]»ead a beloved name, and obliterate it while 
it is yet fresh upcm some survivor's heart. Time gnaws 
an English gravestone with wonderftil appetite; and 
when the inscription is quite illegible, the sexton takes 
the useless slab awaj, and perhaps makes a hearthstone 
of it, and digs up the unripe bones which it ineffectually 
tried to memorialize, and gives the bed to another sleeper. 
In the Charter^Street burial-ground at Salem, and in the 
old graveyard on the hill at Ipswich, I have seen more 
ancient gravestones, with legible inscriptions on them, 
than in any English churchyard. 

And yet this same ungemal olimate, hostile as it gen- 
erally is to the long remembranee of departed people, has 
sometimes a lovely way of dealing with the records on 
certain monuments that lie horizontally in the open air. 
The rain falls into the deep incisions of the letters, and 
has scarcely time to be dried away before another shower 
sprinkles the flat stone again, and replenishes those little 
reservoirs. The unseen, mysterious seeds of mosses find 
their way into the lettered furrows, and are made to ger- 
minate by the continual moisture and watery sunshine of 
the English sky ; and by and by, in a year, or two years, 
or many years, behold the complete inscription — 

imd all the rest of the tender falsehood — beautifully 
embossed in raised letters of living green, a bas-relief 
of velvet moss on the marble slab ! It becomes more 
legible, under the skyey influences, after the world haa 
forgotten the deceased, than when it was fresh from the 
stone-cutter's hands. It outlives the grief of friends. 
I first saw an example of this in Bebbington ohurch- 
5 
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yard, in Cheshire, and thought that Nature must needs 
have had a special tenderness for the person (no noted 
man, however, in the world's history) so long ago laid 
beneath that stone, since she took such wonderful pains 
to " keep his memoiy green." Perhaps the proverbial 
plirase just quoted may have had its origin in the natural 
plienomenon here described* 

While we rested ourselves on a horizontal monument, 
which was elevated just high enough to be a convenient 
seat, I observed that one of the gravestones lay very 
dose to the church, — so close that the droppings of the 
eaves would fall upon it. It seemed as if the inmate of 
that grave had desired to creep under the church-walL 
On closer inspection, we found an almost illegible epitaph 
on the stone, and with difficulty made out this forlorn 
verse : — 

** Poorly lived, 

And poorly died, 

Poorlj' baried, 

And no one cried." 

It would be hard to compress the story of a cold and 
luckless life, death, and burial into fewer words, or more 
impressive ones; at least, we found them impressive, per- 
haps because we had to re-create the inscription by 
scraping away the lichens from the faintly traced letters. 
The grave was on the shady and damp side of the church, 
endwise towards it, the head-stone being within about 
three feet of the foundation-wall ; so that, unless the poor 
man was a dwarf, he must have been doubled up to 
fit him into his final resting-place. No wonder that his 
epitaph murmured against so poor a burial as this ! His 
name, as well as I could make it out, was Treeo, — Joho 
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Ti'eeo, I think, — and he died in 1810, at the age of sev- 
enty-four. The gravestone is so overgrown with grass 
and weeds, so covered with unsightly lichens, and so 
crumbly with time and foul weather, that it is question- 
able whether anybody will ever be at the trouble of de- 
ciphering it again. But there is a quaint and sad kind 
of enjoyment in defeating (to such slight degi'ee as my 
pen may do it) the probabilities of oblivion for poor John 
Treeo, and asking a little sympathy for him, half a cen- 
tury after his death, and making him better and more 
widely known, at least, than- any other slumberer in Lil- 
lington churchyard : he having been, as appearances go^ 
the outcast of them all. 

You find similar old churches and villages in all the 
neighboring country, at the distance of every two or three 
miles ; and I describe them, not as being rare, but be 
cause they are so common and characteristic. The vil- 
lage of Whitnash, within twenty minutes' walk of Leam- 
ington, looks as secluded, as rural, and as little disturbed 
by the fashions of to-day, as if Dr. Jephson had never 
developed all those Parades and Crescents out of his 
magic welL I used to wonder whether the inhabitants 
had ever yet heard of railways, or, at their slow rate of 
progress, had even reached the epoch of stage-coaches. 
As you approach the village, while it is yet unseen, you 
observe a tall, overshadowing canopy of elm-tree tops, 
beneath which you almost hesitate to follow the public 
road, on account of the remoteness that seems to exist 
between the precincts of this old-world community and 
the thronged modem street out of which you have so 
recently emerged. Venturing onward, however, you 
soon find yourself in the heart of Whitnash, and see 
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an irregular rilig of andent mbtic dwellings sarrOfindin^ 
the yil]age<^reen9 on one nde of whidi stands the church, 
with its square Norman tower and battlements, while 
close adjoining is the vicarage, made picturesque bj 
peaks and gable& At first glimpse, none of the houses 
appear to be less than two or three centuries old, and 
they are of the ancient, wooden-framed fashion, ik'iih 
thatched roofe, which give them the air of birds* nests, 
thereby assimilating them closely to the simplicity <^ 
Nature. 

The church-tower is mossy and much gnawed by time ; 
it has narrow loc^holes up and down its fitmt and sides, 
and an arched window over the low portal, set with small 
panes of glass, cracked, dim, and irr^ular, through which 
a bygone age is pee{nng out into the daylight Some of 
those old, grotesque £EU3es, called gargoyles, are seen on 
the projections of the ardiitecture. The churchyard is 
veiy small, and is encompassed by a gray stone fence 
that loc^ as ancient as the diurch itself. In fixmt of the 
tower, on the yillage-green, is a yew-tree of incalcolaUe 
age, with a yast drcumierence of trunk, but a very scanty 
head of foliage ; though its boughs still keep some of the 
vitality which perhaps was in its early prime when the 
Saxon invaders founded Whitnash« A thousand years 
is no extraordinary antiquity in the lifetime of a yew. 
Wo were i^easantly startled, however, by discovering an 
exuberance of m<»e youthful life than we had thought 
possible in so old a tree; for the faces of two children 
laughed at us out of an opening in the trunk, which had 
become hollow with long decay. On one side of the 
yew stood a framework of worm-eaten timber, the use 
and meaning of which puzzled me exceedingly, till I 
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made it out to be the idllnge^stocks : a public institution 
that, in its day, had doubtless hampered man^r a pair of 
shank-bones, now crumbling in the adjacent churchjardi 
It is not to be supposed, however, that this old-fashioned 
mode of puniriunent is stall m T^c^e among the good 
people <^ Whitnash. The vicar of the parish has anti^ 
quarian propensities, and had probablj dragged the stocks 
out of some dusty hiding-place, and set them up on their 
fotmer ^te as a curiosity. 

I disqtiiet myself in vain with the effort to hit upon 
some characteristic feature, or assemblage of features, that 
shall couYtey to the reader the influence of hoar antiquity 
lingering into the present daylight, as I so ofben felt it in 
these old English scenes* It is only an American who 
can feel it ; and even he begins to find himself growing 
insensible to its eflfect, after a long residence in England* 
But while yoa are still new in the old country, it thrills 
you with strange emotion to think that this little church of 
Whitnash, humble as it seems, stood for ages under the 
Cathdiic faith, and has not materially changed since Wick" 
cliffe's days, and that it looked as gray as now in Bloody 
Mary's time, and that Cromwell's troopers broke off the 
Stone noses df those same gai^yles that are now grinning 
in your face. So, too> with the inmiemorial yew-tree : you 
see its great roots grasping hold of the earth like gigantio 
daws, clinging so Sturdily that no effoit of time can 
wrench them away ; and there being life in the old tree, 
yon feel all the more as if a contemporary witness were 
telling you of the things that have been. It has lived 
among men, and been a familiar object to them, and seen 
them brought to be christened and married and buried in 
the neighboring: chuidi and churchyard, through so many 
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oentiiries, that it knows all about our race, so far as fifty 
generations of the Whitnash people can supply such 
knowledge. 

And, after all, what a weary life it must have been for 
the old tree ! Tedious beyond imagination ! Such, I 
think, is the final impression on the mind of an American 
visitor, when his delight at finding something permanent 
begins to yield to his Western love of change, and he 
becomes sensible of the heavy air of a spot where the 
forefathers and foremothers have grown up together, 
intermarried, and died, through a long succession of lives, 
without any intermixture of new elements, till family 
features and character are all run in the same inevitable 
mould. Life is there fossilized in its greenest leaf. The 
man who died yesterday or ever so long ago walks the 
village-street to-day, and chooses the same wife that he 
married a hundred years since, and must be buried again 
to-morrow under the same kindred dust that has already 
covered him half a score of times. The stone threshold 
of his cottage is worn away with his hob-nailed footsteps, 
shuffling over it from the reign of the first Plantagenet to 
that of Victoria. Better than this is the lot of our rest- 
less countrymen, whose modem instinct bids them tend 
always towards " fresh woods and pastures new." Rather 
than such monotony of sluggish ages, loitering on a vil- 
lage-green, toiling in hereditary fields, listening to the 
parson's drone lengthened through centuries in the gray 
Norman church, let us welcome whatever change may 
come, — change of place, social customs, political institu- 
tions, modes of worship, — trusting, that, if all present 
things shall vanish, they will but make room for better 
systems, and for a higher type of man to clothe his life 
in them, and to fling them off in turn. 
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Nevertheless, while an American willingly accepts 
grf#wth and change as the law of his own national and 
private existence, he has a singular tenderness for the 
Btone-incrusted institutions of the mother-country. The 
reason may be (though I should pre er a more generous 
explanation) that he recognizes the tendency of these 
liardened forms to stiffen her joints and fetter her ankles, 
in the race and rivalry of improvement. I hated to see 
so much as a twig of ivy wrenched away from an old 
wall in England. Yet change is at work, even in such a 
village as Whitnash. At a subsequent visit, looking moi*e 
critically at the irregular circle of dwellings that suiTOund 
the yew-tree and confront the church, I perceived that 
some of the houses must have been built within no long 
time, although the thatch, the quaint gables, and the old 
oaken framework of the others diffused an air of antiquity 
over the whole assemblage. The church itself was un- 
dergoing repair and restoration, which is but another 
name for change. Masons were making patch-work on 
the fix)nt of the tower, and were sawing a slab of stone 
and piling up bricks to strengthen the side-wall, or pos- 
sibly to enlarge the ancient edifice by an additional aisle. 
Moreover, they had dug an immense pit in the church- 
yard, long and broad, and fifteen feet deep, two thirds of 
which profundity were discolored by human decay, and 
mixed up with crumbly bones. What this excavation 
was mtended for I could nowise imagine, unless it were 
the very pit in which Longfellow bids the " Dead Past 
bury its Dead," and Whitnash, of all places in the world, 
wei-e going to avail itself of our poet's suggestion. If so, 
it must needs be confessed that many picturesque and 
dcliglitful tilings would be thrown into the hole, and 
covered out of sight forever. 
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The article which I am writing has taker, its owe 
course^ and occupied itself almost wholly with country 
churches ; whereas I had purposed to attempt a descrip- 
tion of some of the many old towns — Warwick, Coven- 
try, Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon — which lie within 
an easy scqpe of Leamington. And still another church 
presents itself to my remembrance. It is that of Hatto% 
on which I stumbled in the course of a forenoon's ramble, 
and paused a little while to look at it for the sake of old 
Dr. Parr, who was once its vicar. Hatt<Hi, so far as I 
could discover, has no public-house, no shop, no con- 
tiguity of roofs, (as in most English villages, however 
small,) but is merely an ancient neighborhood of farm- 
houses, spacious, and standing wide apart, each within its 
own precincts, and offering a most comfortable aspect of 
orchards, harvest-fields, bams, stacks, and all manner of 
rural plenty. It seemed to be a community of oH set- 
tlers, among whom everything had been going on prosper- 
ously since an epoch beyond the memory of man ; and 
they kept a certain privacy among themselves, and dwelt 
on a cross-road at the entrance of which was a barred- 
gate, hospitably open, but still impressing me with a sense 
of scarcely warrantable intrusion. After all, in some 
shady nook of those gentle Warwickshire slopes there 
may have been a denser and more populous settlement, 
styled Hatton, which I never reached. 

Emerging from the by-road, and entering upon one 
that crossed it at right angles and led to Warwick, I 
espied the church of Dr. Parr. Like the others which I 
have described, it had a low stone tower, square, and 
battlemented at its summit : for all these little churches 
seem to liave been built on the same model, and nearl j 
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«t the Bame m^asutem^nt, and have even a greatcfr 
familj-likeness tbaxi the -cathedrals. A^ I approached, 
the bell of the tower (a remarkably deep-toned bell, con- 
sidering how small it was) flung its voit^e abroad, and told 
me that it was noon. The chuh;h stands among its graves, 
« little removed from the wayside, qtiite apart from any 
collection o£ houses, ahd with no sighs of a vicarage ; it 
is a good deal shadowed by trees, and not wholly desti- 
tute of ivy. The body of the edifice, unfortunately, (and 
it is an outrage which lite English dburchwardens are 
fond of perpetrating,) hte been newly covered with a 
yellowish plaster or wash, so a^ qi^te to desttoy the 
aspect of antiquity, except uJ)ofe the tower, Vhich wears 
the dark gray hue of mbnjr centuries. The chancel-win- 
dow is painted With b representatioti of Christ upon th6 
Crods, and all the other windows are full of painted or 
stained gkss, but nfone of it ancient, nor (if it be fkir t6 
judge from without of What ought to be seen within) 
possessing any of the tender glory that should be the 
inheritance ef this brabch of Art, revived from med- 
iseval times. I stepped over the graves, and peeped 
in at two or three of the windows, lEuid saw the snug 
interior of the dmnih glinmieritig through the many- 
colored panes, like a show of ebmmonplaco objects 
under the fantastic influence ti£ a dre&tn : fot the floo^ 
was covwed with tnodem peWs, Very like what we may 
see in a New England meeting-house, thotkgh, I think, d 
little inore favorable than those would be to the quiet 
slumbers of th<e Hatton farmers and their families. Tliose 
who slept under Dr. Parr's preaching now prolong theii* 
Bup, I suppose, in the churchyard round about, and can 
scarcely have drawn much spiritual benefit fi'om any 
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InitliB fliat he oontriyed io tefl them in their lifetime. H 
Struck me as a rare example (even where examples are 
Domeroos) of a man ntterijmi^laced, that this enormous 
scholar, great in the dasaic tongues, and ineYitablv con- 
verting his own simplest vernacular into a learned Ian 
guage, should have heen set up in this homely pulpit, 
and ordained to preach salvation to a rustic audience, to 
whom it is difficult to ima^e how he could ever have 
spoken one available word. 

Almost always, in visiting such scenes as I have been 
attempting to describe, I had a singular sense of having 
been there before. The ivj-grown English churches 
(even that of Bebbingtcm, the first that I beheld) were 
quite as familiar to me, when fresh from home, as the 
old wooden meeting-house in Salem, which used, on 
wintry sabbaths, to be the frozen purgatory of my diild- 
hood. This was a bewildering, yet very delightful emo- 
tion, fluttering about me like a faint summer-wind, and 
filling my imagination with a thousand half-remembran- 
ces, which looked as vivid as sunshine, at a side-glance, 
but faded quite away whenever I attempted to grasp and 
define them. Of course, the explanation of the mystery 
was, that history, poetry, and fiction, books of travel, and 
the talk of tourists, had given me pretty accurate precon- 
ceptions of the common objects of English scenery, and 
these, being long ago vivified by 'a youthfiil fancy, had 
insensibly taken their places among the images of things 
actually seen. Yet the illusion was often so powerful, 
that I almost doubted whether such airy remembiances 
might not be a sort of innate idea, the print of a recollect 
tion in some ancestral mind, transmitted, with fainter and 
fainter impress through several descents, to my own. I 
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felt, indeed, like the stalwart progenitor in person, return- 
ing to the hereditary haunts after more than two hundred 
years, and finding the church, the hall, the farm-house, 
the cottage, hardly changed during his long absence, — 
the same shady by-paths and hedge-lanes, the same veiled 
sky, and green lustre of the lawns and fields, — while his 
own afiinities for these things, a little obscured by disuse, 
were reviving at every step. 

An American is not very apt to love the English peo- 
ple, as a whole, on whatever length of acquaintance. I 
fancy that they would value our regard, and even recip- 
rocate it in their ungracious way, if we could give it to 
them in spite of aU rebufis ; but they are beset by a curi- 
ous and inevitable infelicity, which compels them, as it 
were, to keep up what they seem to consider a whole- 
some bitterness of feeling between themselves and all 
other nationalities, especially that of America. They 
will never confess it; nevertheless, it is as essential a 
tonic to them as their bitter ale. Therefore — and pos- 
sibly, too, fiom a similar narrowness in his own character 
— an American seldom feels quite as if he were at home 
among the English people. If he do so, he has ceased 
to be an American. But it requires no long residence to 
make him love their island, and appreciate it as thor- 
oughly as they themselves do. For my part, I used to 
wish that we could annex it, transferring their thirty 
millions of inhabitants to some convenient wilderness in 
the great West, and putting half or a quarter as many of 
ourselves into their places. The change would be bene- 
ficial to both parties. We, in our dry atmosphere, are 
getting too nervous, haggard, dyspeptic, extenuated, un- 
•ubstantialy theoretic, and need to be made grosser. John 
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BaQ, en the otber kind, has grown bulboiis^ long-bodied^ 
short-legged, heavy-willed^ Baaterial, and, in a word, too 
i^teneelj English- In a few more oentories he will be 
the earthliest (sreatoice that ever the earth saw. Hereto- 
fore Providence has obviated sach a result bj timely 
intennixtures of aUen races with the <dd English stock ; 
90 that each snoeessive inquest of Englafid has proved a 
victory by the revivification and improvenient of its native 
:aABhood» Qannot Ame^^ioa and ^ngtond hit upon some 
icheme tosecpirQ ey^ greater advantages to. both nations? 
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Between bright, new Leamington, the growth of the 
present oenturj, and mstj Warwick, founded by Elng 
Cymbeliiie in the twiligl^ ages, a thoosand years bef(»*e 
the mediseval darkness, there are two roads, either of 
whieh may be meaaired by a sobeivpaeed pedestrian in 
less than half an hour. 

One of these avenues flows out of the midst of the 
smart parades and creseents of the former town, — along 
by hedges and beneath the shadow of great elms, past 
Btuceoed ^Elizabethan yillas and way-side ale-houses, and 
through a hamlet of modem aspect, — and runs straight 
into the principal thoroughfare of Warwick. The battle- 
mented turrets of the castie, embowered half-way up in 
foliage, and the tall, slender tower of St. Mary's Church, 
rising from among clustered roofs, have been visible 
almost from the commencement of the walk. Near the 
entrance of the town stands St. John's School-House, a 
picturesque old edifice of stone, with four peaked gables 
in a row, alternately plain and ornamented, and wide, 
prelecting windows, and a spacious and venerable porch, 
all overgrown with moss and ivy, and shut in from the 
world by a high stone fence, not less mossy than the 
gaUed front. There is an iron gate, througli the rusty 
open-work of which you see a grassy lawn, and almost 
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expect to meet the shy, curious eyes of the little boj-s of 
^ast generations, peeping forth from their infantile an- 
tiquity into the strangeness of our present life. I find a 
peculiar charm in these' long-established English schools, 
where the school-boy of to-day sits side by side, as it 
were, with his great-grandsire, on the same old benches, 
and often, I believe, thumbs a later, but unimproved edi- 
tion of the same old grammar or arithmetic The new- 
fangled notions of a Yankee school-committee would 
madden many a pedagogue, and shake down the roof of 
many a time-honored seat of learning, in the mother* 
country. 

At this point, however, we will turn back, in order to 
"bllow up the other road from Leamington, which was the 
)ne that I loved best to take. It pursues a straight and 
evel course, bordered by wide gravel-walks and overhung 
jy the frequent elm, with here a cottage and there a villa, 
>n one side a wooded plantation, and on the other a rich 
field of grass or grain, until, turning at right angles, it 
brings you to an arched bridge over the Avon. Its para- 
pet is a balustrade carved out of freestone, into the soft 
substance of which a multitude of persons have engraved 
their names or initials, many of them now illegible, while 
others, more deeply cut, are illuminated with fresh green 
moss. These tokens indicate a famous spot ; and casting 
our eyes along the smooth gleam and shadow of the quiet 
stream, through a vista of willows that droop on either 
side into the water, we behold the gray magnificence of 
Warwick Castle, uplifting itself among stately trees, and 
rearing its turrets high above their loftiest branches. We 
can scarcely think the scene real, so completely do those 
machicolated towers, the long line of battlements, the 
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massire buttresses, the high-windowed walls, shape out 
our indistinct ideas of the antique time. It might rather 
seem as if the sleepy river (being Shakspeare's Avon, 
and often, no doubt, the mirror of his gorgeous visions) 
were dreaming now of a lordlj residence that stood hcie 
many centuries ago; and this fantasy is strengthened, 
when you observe that the image in the tranquil water 
has all the distinctness of the actual structure. Either 
might be the reflection of the other. Wherever Time 
has gnawed one of the stones, you see the mark of his 
tooth just as plainly in the sunken reflection. Each is so 
perfect, that the upper vision seems a castle in the air, 
and the lower one an old stronghold of feudalism, mirac- 
ulously kept from decay in an enchanted river. 

A ruinous and ivy-grown bridge, that projects from the 
bank a little on the hither side of the castle, has the eflect 
of making the scene appear more entirely apart from the 
every-day world, for it ends abruptly in the middle of the 
stream, — so that, if a cavalcade of the knights and ladies 
of romance should issue from the old walls, they could 
never tread on earthly ground, any more than we, ap- 
proaching from the side of modem realism, can overleap 
the gulf between our domain and theirs. Yet, if we 
seek to disenchant ourselves, it may readily be done. 
Crossing the bridge on which we stand, and passing a 
lit'le farther on, we come to the entrance of the castle, 
abutting on the highway, and hospitably open at certain 
*ours to all curious pilgrims who choose to disbuise half 
a crown or so toward the support of the earl's domestics. 
The siglit of that long series of historic rooms, full of such 
splendors and rarities as a great English family neces- 
sarily gathers about itself, in its hereditary abode, and in 
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the lapse of j^gee, is wdH lalk tibe mnfy, or ten l 
as nndb, if indeed tiie valoe of the i p fctelft ooold be 
leekooed in noBejVwcHlli. Bat aAer the attendant has 
hmried jon from end to end of Iht edifioe, lepeating a 
gnide-book by rotc^ and ezorasin^ each saeoesBiTe ball 
of its poede glamor and witdcnft bj the mexe t<me in 
which he talks ahoot it, joo wiU make the doleful diacov-^ 
erj that Warwick Gsstle has ceased to be a dream. It 
is better, methinks, to linger on Uie biidge, gazing at 
Caesar^s Tower and Giiiy's Tower in the dim English 
snnsbine above, and in the pladd Avon bekw, and stiD 
keep them as thon^bts in yoor own mind, than climb to 
tiieir snnimitis or touch eren a stone of th^ actual 8ub> 
stance. Tbej will have all the more reality for jou, as. 
stalwart relics of inmemorial time, if 70U are reverent 
enough to leave them in the intangible sanctity of a 
poetic vision. 

From the Inridge over the Avon, the road posses in. 
front of die castle^te, and soon enters the principal 
street of Warwick, a little beyond St John's SehooU 
House, already described. Chester itself, most antique 
of English towns, can hardly show quainter architectural 
shapes than many of the buildingB that bord^ this street. 
They are mostly of the tamber^and-^laster kindy with 
bowed and decrepit ridge-pdJtes, and a whole chronology 
of various patchwork in their walls;, their low-browed 
door-ways open upon a simken floiMr; their projecting 
stones peep, as it were, over one another^s shoulders, and 
nsti into a multiplicity of peaked gables ; they have curi- 
ous windows, breaking out irreguhirly all over tjhe house, 
some even in the roof, set in their own little peaks, open^ 
ing lattice-wise, and furnished with twenty small panes 
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of lozenge-shaped glass^ The arehitectnre ef these edi 
fices (a visible oaken framework, showing the whok 
skeleton of the house, — as if a man's bones should bo 
arranged on his outside, and his flesh seen thix>ugh the 
interstices) is often imitated by modem builders, and 
with Bufficientlj picturesque effect. The objection is, 
that such houses, like all imitations of by-gone styles, 
have an air of affectation ; they do not seem to be built 
in earnest ; they are no better than playthings, or over- 
grown baby-houses, in which nobody should be expected 
to encounter the serious realities of either birth or death. 
Besides, originating nothing, we leave no fashions for 
another age to copy, when we ourselves shall have grown 
antique. 

Old as it looks, all this portion of Warwick has over- 
brinuned, as it were, from the original settlement, being 
outside of the ancient wall. The street soon runs under 
an arched gateway, with a church or some other vener- 
able structure above it, and admits us into the heart of 
the town. At one of my first visits, I witnessed a mili- 
tary display. A regiment of Warwickshire militia, prob- 
ably commanded by the Earl, was going through its drill 
in the market-place ; and on the eoUar of one of the 
oflicers was embroidered the Bear and Ragged Staff, 
which lias been the cognizance of the Warwick eaxldom 
fiom time immemorial. The sddiers were sturdy young , 
men, with the simple, stolid, yet kindly, faces of English i 
irustics, looking exceedingly well in a body, but slouching 
into a yeoman-like carriage and appearance, the moment 
they were dismissed from drill. Squads of them weni 
distributed everywhere about the streets, and sentinels 
were posted at various points; and I saw a sergeant^ 
6 
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with a great key in his hand, (big enough to have been 
the key of the castle's main entrance when the gate was 
thickest and heaviest,) apparently setting a guard. Thus, 
centuries after feudal times are past, we find warriors 
still gathering under the old castle-walls, and commanded 
by a feudal lord, just as in the days of the King-Maker, 
? who, no doubt, often mustered his retainers in the same 
market-place where I beheld this modem regiment 

The interior of the town wears a less old-fashioned 
aspect than the suburbs through which we approach it ; 
and the High Street has shops with modem plate-glass, 
and buildings with stuccoed fronts, exhibiting as few pro- 
jections to hang a thought or sentiment upon as if an 
architect of to-day had planned them. And, indeed, so 
far as their surface goes, they are perhaps new enough 
to stand unabashed in an American street; but behind 
these renovated faces, with their monotonous lack of ex- 
pression, there is probably the substance of the same old 
town that wore a Gothic exterior in the Middle Ages. 
The street is an emblem of England itself. What seems 
new in it is chiefly a skilful and fortunate adaptation of 
what such a people as ourselves would destroy. The 
new things are based and supported on sturdy old things, 
and derive a massive strength from their deep and im- 
memorial foundations, though with such limitations and 
impediments as only an Englishman could endure. But 
he likes to feel the weight of all the past upon his back ; 
and, moreover, the antiquity that overburdens him has 
taken root in his being, and has grown to be rather a 
hump than a pack, so that there is no getting rid of it 
without tearing his whole structure to pieces. In my 
judgment, as he appears to be sufficiently comfortable 
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inder the mouldy accretion, he had better stamble on 
with it as long as he can. He presents a spectacle 
which is hj no means without its charm for a disinter- 
est«d and unincumbered observer. 

When the old edifice, or the antiquated custom or in- 
Btitution, appears in its pristine form, without any attempt 
at intermarrying it with modem fashions, an American 
cannot but admire the picturesque effect produced by the 
sudden cropping up of an apparently dead-and-buried 
state of society into the actual present, of which he is 
himself a part. We need not go far in Warwick without 
encountering an instance of the kind. Proceeding w^est- 
ward through the town, we find ourselves confronted by 
a huge mass of natural rock, hewn into something like 
architectural shape, and penetrated by a vaulted passage, 
which may well have been one of King Cymbeline's 
original gateways ; and on the top of the rock, over the 
archway, sits a small, old church, communicating with an 
ancient edifice, or assemblage of edifices, that look down 
firom a similar elevation on the side of the street. A 
range of trees half hides the latter establishment from 
the sun. It presents a curious and venerable speci- 
men of the timber-and-plaster style of building, in 
which some of the finest old houses in England are 
constructed ; the front projects' into porticos and vesti- 
bules, and rises into many gables, some in a row, 
and others crowning semi-detached portions of the struc- 
ture ; the windows mostly open on hinges, but show a 
delightful irregularity of shape and position ; a multi- 
plicity of chimneys break through the roof at their own 
will, or, at least, without any settled purpose of the archi- 
tect The whole affair looks very old, — so old. indeed 
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ibat tlie front bu^es forth, aa if the timber fnunework 
were a little wearj, at last, iji standing erect so Icmg ; 
but the state of repair is so perfect, and there is sudi an 
indescribable aspect of contiBuons vitalitj within the sys- 
tem of this aged house, that jou feel confident that there 
may be safe shelter yet, and perhaps for centuries to 
come, under its time-honored roof. And on a bench, 
sluggishly enjoying the sunshine, and looking into the 
street of Warwick as from a life apart, a few old men 
are generally to be seen, wrapped in long cloaks^ on which 
you may detect the glistening of a silver badge represent- 
ing the Bear and Ragged Staff. These decorated worthies 
are some of the twelve brethren of Leicester's Hospital, 
— a community which subsists to-day under the identical 
modes that were established for it in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and of course retains many features of a social 
life that has vanished almost everywhere else. 

The edifice itself dates from a much older period than 
the charitable institution of which it is now the home. 
It was the seat of a religious fraternity far back in the 
Middle Ages, and continued so till Henry YIII. turned 
all the priesthood of England out-of-do(H^ and put the 
most unscrupulous of his favorites into ihear vacant 
abodes. In many instances,, the old monks had chosen 
the sixes of their domicileB so welJ^ and built them on 
such a broad system of beauty and convenience, that 
their lay-occupants {bund it easy to conveit them into 
stately and comfortable homes; and as such they still 
exist, \i ith something of the antique reverence lingering 
about them. The structure now before us seems to have 
been first granted to Sir Nicholas Lestrange, who per- 
haps intended, like other men. to establish his hoaeehold 
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gods in tlie nichea whence he had thrown down the imr 
iges of saints, and to lay his hearth where an altar had 
stood. But there was probahly a natural reluctance in 
those days (when Catholicism^ so lately repudiated, must 
needs have retained an influence over all but the most 
obdurate characters) to bring one's hopes of domestic 
)rosperity and a fortunate lineage into direct hostility j 
with the awful claims of the ancient religion. At all 
events^ there is still a superstitious idea, betwixt a fantasy 
and a belief, that the possession of former Church-prop- 
erty Has drawn a curse along with it, not only among the 
posterity of those to whom it was originally granted, but 
wherever it has subsequently been transferred, even if 
honestly bought and paid for. There are families, now 
inhabiting some of the beautiful old abbeys, who appear 
to indulge a species of pride in recording the strange 
deaths and ugly shapes of misfortune that have occurred 
among their predecessors, and may be supposed likely 
to dog their own pathway down the ages of futurity. 
Whether Sir Nicholas Lestrange, in the beef-eating days 
of Old Harry and Elizabeth, was a nervous man, and 
subject to apprehensions of this kind, I cannot teU; but 
it is certain that he speedily rid himself of the spoUs of 
the Church, and thal^ within twenty years alterwards» 
the edifice became the property of the famous Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, brother of the Earl of Warwick. He 
devoted the ancient religious precinct to a charitable use, 
endowing it with an ample revenue, and making it the 
perpetud home of twelve poor, honest, and war-broken 
soldiers, mostly his own retainers, and natives either of 
Warwickshire or Gloucestershire. These veterans, or 
Others wonderfullv like them, still occupy their monkish 
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dormitories and haunt the time-darkened corridors and 
galleries of the hospital, leading a life of old-fashioned 
comfort, wearing the old-fashioned cloaks, and hurnishing 
the identical silver badges which the Eari of Leicester 
gave to the original twelve. He is said to have been a 
bad man in his day ; but he has succeeded in prolonging 
{ one good deed into what was to him a distant future. 

On the projecting story, over the arched entrance, there 
is the date, 1571, and several coats-of-arms, either the 
Earl's or those of his kindred, and immediately above the 
ioor-way a stone sculpture of the Bear and Ragged Staff. 

Passing through the arch, we find ourselves in a quad* 
rangle, or enclosed court, such as always formed the cen- 
tral part of a great family residence in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, and earlier. There can hardly be a more perfect 
specimen of such an establishment than Leicester's Hos- 
pital. The quadrangle is a sort of sky-roofed hall, to 
which there is convenient access from all parts of the 
house. The four inner fronts, vrith their high, steep 
roofs and sharp gables, look into it from antique windows, 
and through open corridors and galleries along the sides ; 
and there seems to be a richer display of architectural 
devices and ornaments, quainter carvings in oak, and 
more fantastic shapes of the timber framework, than on 
the side toward the street On the wall opposite the 
arched entrance are the following inscriptions, comprising 
such moral rules, I presume, as were deemed most essen- 
tial for the daily observance of the community: *^ Jl^Olt- 

ot all iWrn^'— **iFrar ffioa**--**3E?onor tlje 
StnB '' — ** aobe tlje JBrotljerljooa '' ; and again, 

as if this latter injunction needed emphasis and repeti- 
tion among a household of aged people soured with the 
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hard fortune of their previous lives, — •* iSt tiUiblS 
affetttonrV one to anotljrr/* One sentence, over a 
door communicating with the Master's side of the house, 
is addressed to that dignitary, — <* Jj^t tijat tUlCtl) 
Obrr men must fir Just/' All these are charac- 
tered in old English letters, and fonn part of the elabo- 
rate ornamentation of the house. Everywhere — on the 
walls, over windows and doors, and at all points where 
there is room to place them — appear escutcheons of 
arms, cognizances, and crests, emblazoned in their proper 
colors, and illuminating the ancient quadrangle with their 
splendor. One of these devices is a large image of a 
porcupine on an heraldic wreath, being the crest of the 
Lords de Lisle. But especially is the cognizance of the 
Bear and Ragged Staff repeated over and over, and over 
again and again, in a great variety of attitudes, at full- 
length and half-length, in paint and in oaken sculpture, 
in bas-relief and rounded image. The founder of the 
hospital was certainly disposed to reckon his own benefi- 
cence as among the hereditary glories of his race ; and 
had he lived and died a half-century earlier, he would 
have kept up an old Catholic custom by enjoining the 
twelve bedesmen to pray for the welfare of his soul. 

At my first visit, some of the brethren were seated on 
the bench outside of the edifice, looking down into the 
street ; but they did not vouchsafe me a word, and seemed 
80 estranged from modem life, so enveloped in antique 
customs and old-fashioned cloaks, that to converse with 
them would have been like shouting across the gulf be- 
tween our age and Queen Elizabeth's. So I passed into 
the quadrangle, and found it quite solitary, except that a 
plain and neat old woman happened to be crossing it, 
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with an aspect of businesa aad carefolness diat bespoke 
her a womaa of this world, and not merely a shadow of 
the past Asking her if I ' could come in, she answered 
very readily and civilly that I might, and said that I was 
free to look about me, hinting a hope, however, that I 
would not open the private doors of the brotherhood, sis 
some visitors were in the habit of doing. Under her 
guidance, I went into what was formerly the great hall 
of the establishment, where King James L had once 
been feasted by an Earl of Warwick, as is commemorated 
by an inscription on the cobwebbed and dingy walL It 
b a very spacious and bam-like apartment, with a briek 
floor, and a vaulted roof, the rafters of which are oaken 
beams, wonderfully carved, but hardly visible in the duski- 
ness that broods aloft. The hall may have made a splen* 
did appearance, when it was decorated with rich tapestry, 
and illuminated with chandeliers, cressets, and torches 
glistening vipon silver dishes, where King James sat at 
supper among his brilliantly dressed nobles; but it has 
come to base uses in these latter dap, — being improved, 
in Yankee phrase, as a brewery and wash-room, and as 
a cellar for the brethren's separate allotments of coaL 

The old lady here left me to myself, and I returned 
Into the quadrangle. It was very quiet, veiy handsome, 
in its own obsolete style, and must be an exceedingly 
comfortable place for the old people to lounge in, wheu 
the inclement winds render it inexpedient to walk abroad * 
There are shrubs against the wall, on one side ; and on 
another is a cloistered walk, adorned with stags* heads 
and antlers, and running beneath a. covered gallery, up to 
which ascends a balustraded staircase. In the portion of 
the edifice opposite the entrance-arch are the apartmente 
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0^ the Master; and looking into the windovr, (as tlK«» old 

woman, at no request of mine, had specially inftwined ma 

that I might,) I saw a low, but vastly comfortable parior, 

^ery handsonoely furnished, and altogether a luxurious 

phuje. It had a fireplace with an immense arch, the 

antique breadth of which extended almost from wall to 

wall of the room, though now fitted up in such a way 

that the naodem coal-grate looked very diminutiYe in the 

midst. Grazing into this pleasant interior, it seemed to 

me, that, aiaaM>ng these yenerable surrounding availing 

himself of whatever was good in f(wner things^ and eking 

out their uaiperfection with the results of modem ingenvh 

ity, the Master might lead a not unenviable life. On 

the cloistered side of the quadrangle, where the dark 

eak panels made, the enclosed space dusky, I beheld a 

curtained window reddened by a great blaze from within, 

and heard the bubbli^ and squeaking of something -« 

doubtless very nice and succulent — that was being 

eooked at the kitchen-fire. I think, indeed, that a whiff 

or two of the savoiry fragrance reached my nostrils ; al 

all events, the mipression grew upfW me that lioicester^a 

Hospital is one of the joUiest old domiciles in England. 

I was about to depart, when another old woman, very 

plainly dressed, but fat, comfortable, and with a cheerful 

twinkle in her eyes, came in through the arch, and 

looked curiously at me. This repeated appariticm of the 

gentle sex (though by no means under its loveUest guise) 

had still an agreeable effect in modifying my ideas of an 

institution whidi I had supposed to be of a stem and 

monastic character. She asked whether I wished to see 

the haspital, and said ttiat the porter, whose office it was 

to attend to visitors, was dead^ and. woutd. be buried that 
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very day, so that the whole establishment could not con* 
veniently be shown me. She kindly invited me, how- 
ever, to visit the apartment occupied by her husband and 
herself; so I followed her up the antique staircase, along 
the gallery, and into a 9mail, oak-panelled parlor, where 
sat an old man in a long blue garment, who arose and 
diluted me with m>Tch courtesy. He seemed a very quiet 
person, and yet had a look of travel and adventure, and 
gray experience, such as I could have fancied in a palmer 
of ancient times, who might likewise have worn a similar 
costume. I'he little room was carpeted and neatly fur- 
nished ; a portrait of its occupant was hanging on the 
wall ; and on a table were two swords crosised, — one, 
probably, his own battle-weapon, and the other, which I 
drew half out of the scabbard, had an inscription on the 
blade, purporting that it had been taken from the field of 
Waterloo. My kind old hostess was anxious to exhibit 
all the particulars of their housekeeping, and led me into 
the bedroom, which was in the nicest order, with a snow- 
white quilt upon the bed; and in a little intervening 
room was a washing and bathing apparatus, — a conven- 
ience (judging from the personal aspect and atmosphere 
of such parties) seldom to be met with in the humbler 
ranks of British life. 

The old soldier and his wife both seemed glad of some- 
body to talk with ; but the good woman availed herself 
of the privilege far more copiously than the veteran him- 
self, insomuch that he felt it expedient to give her an 
occasional nudge with his elbow in her well-padded ribs. 
** Don't you be so talkative I *' quoth he ; and, indeed, he 
could hardly find space for a word, and quite as little 
after his admonition as before. Her nimble tongue ran 
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ovei the whole system of life in the hospital. Tlie breth- 
ren, she said, had a yearly stipend, (the amount of whicli 
she did not mention,) and such decent lodgings as I saw, 
and some other advantages, free ; and, instead of being 
pestered with a great many rules, and made to dine to- 
gether at a great table, they could manage their little 
household matters as they liked, buying their own din- 
ners, and having them cooked in the general kitchen, and 
eating them snugly in their own parlors. "And," added 
she, rightly deeming this the crowning privilege, " with 
the Master's permission, they can have their wives to 
take care of them ; and no harm comes of it ; and what 
more can an old man desire ? " It was evident enough 
that the good dame found herself in what she considered 
very rich clover, and, moreover, had plenty of small occu- 
pations to keep her from getting rusty and dull ; but the 
veteran impressed me as deriving far less enjoyment from 
the monotonous ease, without fear of change or hope of 
improvement, that had followed upon thirty years of peril 
and vicissitude. I fancied, too, that, while pleased with 
the novelty of a stranger's visit, he was still a little shy 
of becoming a spectacle for the stranger's curiosity ; for, 
if he chose to be morbid about the matter, the establish- 
ment was but an almshouse^ in spite of its old-fashioned 
magnificence, and his fine blue doak only a pauper's gar- 
ment, with a silver badge on it that perhaps galled h\ ^ 
shoulder. In truth, the badge and the peculiar garb . 
though quite in accordance with the manners of the Eaii 
of Leicester's age, are repugnant to modem prejudices, 
and might fitly and humanely be abolished. 

A year or two aflefwards I paid another visit to the 
hospital, and found a new porter established in office, and 
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already capable of talkiiig like a guide-book about tbe 
liistorj, antiqnitiea, and present condition of the cjiarity. 
He informed me that the twelve brethren are selected 
from among old sdidiers of good diaracter, whose other 
resources mnst not exceed an income of five pounds; 
thus excluding all commissioned officers, whose half-pay 
Would of course be nuwe than that amount. They ret^h 6 
from the hospital an annuity of eighty pounds each, Ik> 
sides their apartments, a garment of fine blue cloth, an 
annual abundance of ale, and a privilege at the kitchen- 
fire ; so that, considering the class from which they are 
taken, they may well reckon themselves among the for- 
tunate of the earth* Furthermore, they are invested 
with political rights, acquiring a vote for member of Par- 
liament in virtue either of their income or brotherhood. 
On the other hand, as regards their personal freedom at 
conduct^ they are subject to a supervision whidi the Mas- 
ter of ihe hospital might render exta^mely annoying, 
were he so inclined; but the military restraint under 
which they have sp^it the active portion of their lives 
tnakes it easier for t^em to endure the dconestic discipline 
here imposed upon their age. The porter bore his testis 
mony (whatever were its value) to their beii^ as Con- 
tented and happy as such a set Cyf old peq}le could 
possibly be, and affirmed that they dpent much time 
11 bumishhig their silver badges, and were as proud of 
them as a nobleman of his star. These badges^ by^the^ 
by, except one that was stolen alid replaced in Queen 
Anne's time, are the very same that decorated the orig- 
inal twelve brethren. 

I have seldom met with a better guide than my friend 
Uie porter. He appeared to take a genuine interest in 
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Ibe peculiarities of the establishinent, and yet had an 
existence apart from them, so that he could the better 
estimate what those pecnliarities were. To be sure, his 
knowledge and observation were confined to external 
things, but, so far, had a sufficiently extensfve scope. 
He led me up the staircase and exhibited portions of the 
timber framework of the edifice that are reckoned to be 
eight or nine hundred years old, and are still neither 
worm-eaten nor decayed ; and traced out what had been 
a great hall, in the days of the Catholic fraternity, though 
its area is now filled up with the apartments of the twelve 
brethren; and pomted to ornaments of sculptured oak, 
done in an ancient religious style of art, but hardly vis* 
ible amid the vaulted dimness of the roof. Thence we 
went to the chapel — the Gothic church which I noted 
several pages back — surmounting the gateway that 
stretches half across the street Here the brethren 
attend daily prayer, and have each a prayer-book of 
the finest paper, with a fair, large type for their old 
eyes. The interior of the chapel is very plain, with a 
picture of no merit for an altar-piece, and a single old 
pane of painted glass in the great eastern window, rep- 
resenting — no saint, nor angel, as is customary in sudi 
cases — but that grim sinner, the £arl of Leicester^ 
Nevertheless, amid so many tangible proofs of his human 
sympathy, one comes to doubt whether the £aii could 
have been such a hardened reprobate, a^r aU. 

We ascended the tower of the diapel, and looked 
down between its battlements into the street, a hundred 
feet below us ; while clambering half-way up were fox- 
glove-flowers, weeds, small shrubs, and tufts of grass, that 
had rooted themselves into the roughnesses of the stone 
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foundation. Far around us lay a rich and lovely Engliub 
landscape, with many a church-spire and noble country- 
seat, and several objects of high historic interest. Edge 
Hill, where the Puritans defeated Charles I., is in sight 
on the edge of the horizon, and much nearer stands the 
house where Cromwell lodged on tho night before 
the battle. Right under our eyes, and half-enveloping 
the town with its high-shouldering wall, so that all the 
closely compacted streets seemed but a precinct of the 
estate, was the Earl of Warwick's delightful paik, a 
wide extent of sunny lawns, interspersed with broad 
contiguities of forest-shade. Some of the cedars of Leb- 
anon were there, — a growth of trees in which the War- 
wick family take an hereditary pride. The two highest 
towers of the castle heave themselves up out of a mass 
of foliage, and look down in a lordly manner upon the 
plebeian roofs of the town, a part of which are slate-cov- 
ered, (these are the modem houses,) and a part are 
coated with old red tiles, denoting the more ancient 
edifices. A hundred and sixty or seventy years ago, 
a great fire destroyed a considerable portion of the 
town, and doubtless annihilated many structures of a 
remote antiquity; at least, there was a possibility of 
very old houses in the long past of Warwick, which 
King C3rmbeline is said to have founded in the year 
ONK of the Christian era I 

And this historic fact or poetic fiction, whichever it 
may be, brings to mind a more indestructible reality than 
anytliing else that has occurred within the present field 
of our vision ; though this includes the scene of Guy of 
Warwick's legendary exploits, and some of those of the 
Round Table, to say nothing of the Battle of Edge IlilL 
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For perhaps it was in the liandscape now under our eyes 
that Posthumus wandered with the King's daughter, the 
sweet, chaste, faithful, and courageous Imogen, the ten- 
derest and womanliest woman that Shakspeare ever 
made immortal in the world. The silver Avon, which 
we see flowing so quietly by the gray castle, may have, 
held their images in its bosom. 

The day, though it began brightly, had long been over- 
cast, and the cloud« now spat down a few spiteful drops 
upon us, besides that the east-wind was very chill; so 
we descended the winding tower-stair, and went next into 
the garden, one side of which is shut in by almost the 
only remaining portion of the old city-wall. A part of 
the garden-ground is devoted to grass and shrubbery, and 
permeated by gravel-walks, in the centre of one of which 
is a beautiful stone vase of Egypthm sculpture, that for- 
merly stood on the top of a Nilometer, or graduated pillar 
for measuring the rise and. fall of the River Nile. On 
the pedestal is a Latin inscription by Dr. Parr, who (his 
vicarage of Hatton being so close at hand) was probably 
often the Master's guest, and smoked his interminable 
pipe along these garden-walks. Of tlie vegetable-garden, 
which lies adjacent, the lion's share is appropriated to 
the Master, and twelve small, separate patches to the 
uidividual brethren. Who cultivate them at their own 
judgment and by their own labor ; and their beans and 
cauliflowers have a better flavor, I doubt not, than if 
they had received them directly from the dead hand of 
the Earl of Leicester, like the rest of their food. In 
the farther part of the garden is an arbor for the old 
men's pleasure and convenience, and I should like well 
to sit down among them there, and find out what is realljr 
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the bitter and the sweet of such a sort of life. As for 
the old gentlemen themselves, they put me queerlj in 
mind of the Salem Custom-House, and the venerable 
personages whom I found so quietly at anchor there. 

The Master s residence, forming one entire side of the 
quadrangle, fronts on the garden, and wears an aspect at 
once stately and homely. It can hardly have undergone 
any perceptible change within three centuries; but the 
garden, into which its old windows look, has probably 
put off a great many eccentricities and quaintnesses, in 
the way of cunningly clipped shrubbery, since the gar- 
dener of Queen Elizabeth's reign threw down his rusty 
shears and took his departm*e. The present Master's 
name is Harris; he is a descendant of the founder's 
family, a gentleman of independent fortune, and a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, as the regulations of the 
hospital require him to be. I know not what are his 
official emoluments; but, according to all English pre- 
cedent, an ancient charitable fund is certain to be held 
directly for the behoof of those who administer it, and 
perhaps incidentally, in a moderate wayf for the nominal 
beneficiaries; and, in the case before us, the twelve 
brethren being so comfortably provided for, the Master 
is likely to be at least as comfortable as all the twelve 
together. Yet I ought not, even in a distant land, to fling 
an idle gibe against a gentleman of whom I really know 
nothing, except that the people under his charge bear all 
possible tokens of being tended and cared for as scidu- 
lously as if each of them sat by a warm fireside of his 
own, with a daughter bustling round the hearth to make 
ready his porridge and his titbits. It is delightful to 
lliink pf the good life which a suitable man, in the 
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Master's position, has an opportunity to lead, — linked to 
time-honored customs, welded in with an ancient sys- 
tem, never dreaming of radical change, and bringing all 
the mellowness and richness of the past down into these 
railway-days, which do not compel him or his community 
to move a whit quicker than of yore. Everybody can 
appreciate the advantages of going ahead ; it might be 
well, sometimes, to think whether there is not a word or 
two to be said in favor of standing still, or going to sleep. 
From the garden we went into the kitchen, where the 
fire was burning hospitably, and diffused a genial warmth 
far and wide, together with the fragrance of some old 
English roast-beef, which, I think, must at that moment 
have been done nearly to a turn. The kitchen is a lofty, 
spacious, and noble room, partitioned off round the fire- 
place, by a sort of semicircular oaken screen, or rather, 
an arrangement of heavy and high-backed settles, with 
an ever open entrance between them, on either side of 
which is the omnipresent image of the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, three feet high, and excellently carved in oak, now 
black with time and unctuous kitchen-smoke. The pon- 
derous mantel-piece, likewise of carved oak, towers high 
towards the dusky ceiling, and extends its mighty breadth 
to take in a vast area of hearth, the arch of the fireplace 
being positively so immense that I could compare it to 
nothing but the city gateway. Above its cavernous open- 
ing were crossed two ancient halberds, the weapons, pos- 
sibly, of soldiers who had fought under Leicester in the 
Low Countries; and elsewhere on the walls were dis- 
played several muskets, which some of the present in- 
mates of the hospital may have levelled against the 
French. Another ornament of the mantel-piece was a 
7 
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0qtiare of silken needlework or embroidery, fkded nearly 
white, but dimly representing that wearisome Bear and 
Ragged Staff, which we should hardly look twioe at, only 
that it was wrought by the fair fingers of poor Amy 
Hobsart, and beautifully framed in oak from Kenilworth 
Castle, at the expense of a Mr. Conner, a countryman 
of our own* Certainly, no Englishman would be capable 
of this little bit of enthusiasm. Finally, the kitchen-fire- 
light glistens on a splendid display of copper fiagons, all 
of generous capacity, and one of them about as big as a 
half-barrel; the smaller vessels contain the customary 
allowance of ale, and the larger one is filled with that 
foaming liquor on four festive occasions of the year, and 
emptied amain by Uie jolly brotherhood. I should be 
glad to see them do it ; but it would be an exploit fitter 
for Queen Elizabeth's age than these degenerate times* 
The kitchen is the social hell of the twelve brethren* 
In the daytime, they bring their little messes to be 
cooked here, and eat them in their own parlors ; but after 
a certain hour, the great hearth is cleared and swept, and 
the old men assemble round its blaze, each with his tank- 
ard and his pipe, and hold high converse through the 
evening. If the Mairter be a fit man for his office, me- 
thinks he will sometimes sit down sociably among them ; 
for there is an elbow-ehair by the fireside which it would 
not demean his dignity to fill, since it was occupied by 
King James at the great festival of nearly three centuries 
ago. A sip of the ale and a whiff of the tobacoo-pipe 
would put him in friendly relations with his venerable 
household ; and then we can fancy him instructing them 
by pithy apothegms and religious texts which were first 
uttered here by some Catholic priest and have impreg* 
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nated the atmosphere ever «ince. If a joke goes ronnd, 
it shall be of an elder coinage than Joe Miller's, as (dd as 
Lord Bacon's collection, or as the jest-book that Master 
Slender asked for when he lacked small-talk for sweet 
Anne Page. No news shall be spoken o^ later than the 
drifting ashore, on the northern coast, of some stem-post 
or figure-head, a barnacled fragment of one of the great 
galleons of the Spanish Armada. What a tremor would 
pass through the antique group, if a damp newspaper 
should suddenly be spread to dry before the fire ! They 
would feel as if either that printed sheet or they them- 
selves mnst be an unreality. What a mysterious awe, if 
the shriek of the railway-train, as it reaches the Wtowick 
station, should ever «o faintly invade their ears 1 Move- 
ment of any kind seems inconsistent with the stsfbility 
of such an institution. Nevertheless, I trust that the 
ages wiU carry it along with them ; because it is su<^ a 
pleasant kind of dream for an American to find his way 
thither, and behold a piece of the sixteenth eesrtary set 
into our prosaic times, and then to depart, and think ^f 
its arched door-way as a spell^guarded etitraBce whkk 
will never be accessible or vkible to him a*iy more. 

Not far from the market-place of Wairwick stands the 
great church of St. Mary's : a vast edifice, indeed, and 
almost wGorthy to be a cathedral. Peoi{)te Who pretend 
to skiU in such matteirs say that it is in a poor style of 
architecture, though designed (or, at least, extensively 
restored) by SirOhnstopber Wren 5 but I thou^t »t very 
striking, with its wide, hi^, «nd elab<«^te windows, its 
tall towers, its immense lengtSi, and (for it was long 
before I outgrew thi/» Americanism, the love of an old 
thing merely for the sake of ito age) the tiixge of gray 
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antiqaitj over the whole. Once, whfle I stood gazing 
np at the tower, the dock strock twelve with a rery 
deep intonatioay and immediately some chimes began to 
play, and kept np their resounding music for ^ye minutes, 
as measured by the hand upon the dial It was a very 
delightful harmony, as airy as the notes of birds, and 
seemed a not unbecoming freak of half-sportive fancy in 
the huge, ancient, and solenm church ; although I hava 
seen an old-fashioned parlor-dock that did precisely the 
same thing, in its small way. 

The great attraction of this edifice is the Beauchamp 
(or, as the English, who delight in vulgarizing their fine 
old Norman names, call it, the Beechum) Chapel, where 
the Earls of Warwick and their kindred have been 
buried, £rom four hundred years back till within a recent 
period. It is a stately and very elaborate chapel, with a 
large window of andent painted glass, as perfectly pre- 
served as any that I remember seeing in England, and 
remarkably vivid in its colors. Here are several monu- 
ments with marble figures recumbent upon them, repre- 
senting the Earls in their knightly armor, and their 
dames in the ruffs and court-finery of their day, looking 
hardly stiffer in stone than they must needs have been in 
their starched linen and embroidery. The renowned 
Earl of Leicester of Queen Elizabeth's time, the bene- 
factor of the hospital, reclines at full length on the tablet 
of one of these tombs, side by side with his Countess, — ^ 
not Amy Robsart, but a lady who (unless I have confused 
the story with some other mouldy scandal) is said to have 
avenged poor Amy's murder by poisoning the Earl him- 
self. Be that as it may, both figures, and especially the 
Earl, look like the very types of ancient Honor and Con- 
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jugal Faith. In consideration of his long-cndoring kind>- 
ness to the twelve brethren, I cannot consent to believe 
him as wicked as he is usually depicted ; and it seems a 
marvel, now that so many well-established historical ver- 
dicts have been reversed, why some enterprising writer 
does not make out Leicester to have been the (lattern 
lObleman of his age. 

In the centre of the chapel is the magnificent memo- 
rial of its founder, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick in the time of Henry VI. On a richly ornamented 
altar-tomb of gray marble lies the bronze figure of a 
knight in gilded armor, most admirably executed: for 
the sculptors of those days had wonderful skill in *he]r 
own style, and could make so life-like an image of a 
warrior, in brass or marble, that, if a trumpet were 
sounded over his tomb, you would expect him to .start 
up and handle his sword. The Earl whom we now 
speak of, however, has slept soundly in spite of a more 
serious disturbance than any blast of a trumpet, unless it 
were the final one. Some centuries after his death, the 
floor of the chapel fell down and broke open the stone 
cofiin in which he was buried ; and among the fragments 
appeared the anciently entombed Earl of Warwick, with 
the color scarcely faded out of his cheeks, his eyes a little 
sunken, but in other respects looking as natural as if he 
had died yesterday. But exposure to the atmosphere 
appeared to begin and finish the long-delayed process of 
decay in a moment, causing him to vanish like a bubble : 
so that, almost before there had been time to wonder at 
him, there was nothing left of the stalwart Earl save his 
hair. This sole relic the ladies of Warwick made prize 
of, and braided it into rings and brooches for their own 
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adornmeat; and thus, with a chapel and a poodeitnia 
tomb built on purpose to protect his remains, this great 
nobleman could not help being brought untimely to the 
light of day,' nor even keep his lovelocks on his skull 
aflter he had so long done with love. There seems to be 
a fatality that disturbs people in their sepulchres, when 
they have been over-careful to render them magnificeni 
and impregnable, — as witness the builders of the Pyra- 
mi(b, and Hadrian, Augustus, and the Sdpios, and most 
other personages whose mausoleums have been conspicu- 
ous enough to attract the violator ; and as for dead men'a 
hair, I have seen a lock of King Edward the Fourth's, 
of a reddish-brown color, which perhaps was once twisted 
round the delicate forefinger of Mistress Shore. 

The direct lineage of the renowned characters that lie 
buried in this splendid chapel has long been extinct. 
The earldom is now held by the Grevilles, descendants of 
the Lord Brooke who was slain in the Parliamentary War; 
and they have recently (that is to say, within a century) 
built a burial-vault on the other side of the church, cal- 
culated (as the sexton assured me, with a nod as if he 
were pleased) to afford suitable and respectful ac- 
commodation to as many as fourscore coffins. Tliank 
Heaven, the old man did not call them " caskets " I — 
a vile modem phrase, which compels a perscw of sense 
and good taste to shrink more disgustfully than ever 
before from the idea of being buried at all. But a« 
regards those eighty coffins, only sixteen have as yet 
been contributed ; and it may be a question with some 
minds, not merely whether the Grevilles will hold the 
earldom of Warwick until the full number shall be made 
up, but whether earldoms and all manner of lordships 
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will not have faded out of England long before ikvBO 
manj geDerations ehall have passed from the castle to 
the vault. I hope not. A titled and landed anstocracy, 
if anjwise an evil and an incumbrance, is so only to the 
nation which is doomed to bear it on its shoulders ; and 
an American, whose sole relation to it is to admire its 
picturesque efiect upon society, ought to be the last mai 
to quarrel with what afiS^rds him so much gratuitous en 
joyment Nevertheless, conservative as England is, and 
ti^ough I scarce ever found an Englishman who seemed 
really to desire change, there was continually a dull 
sound in my iears as if the old foundations of things were 
crumbling away. Some time or other, — by no irrever- 
ent effort o£ violence, but, rather, in spite of all pious 
eiforts to uphold a heterogeneous pile of institutions that 
will have outlasted their vitality, — at s<»ne unexpected 
moment, there must come a terrible crash. The sole 
reason why I should desire it to happen in my day is, 
that I might be there to see ! But the ruin of my own 
country is, perhaps, all that I am destined to witness ; 
and that inimense catastrophe (though I am strong in the 
faith that there is a national lifetime of a thousand years 
in us yet) would serve any man well enough as his final 
spectacle on earth. 

If the visitor is inclined to carry away any little me- 
morial of Warwick he had better go to an Old Curi« 
ofiity Shop in the High Street, where there is a vast 
quantity of obsolete gewgaws, great and small, and numy 
of them so pretty and ingenious that you wonder how 
they came to be thrown aside and forgotten. As regards 
Its minor tastes, the world changes, but does not improve ; 
U appears to me, indeed, that there have been epoclis of 
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far more exquisite fancy than the present one, in matters 
of personal ornament, and such delicate trifles as we put 
upon a drawing-room table, a mantel-piece, or a what- 
not. The shop in question is near the East Gate, but is 
liardly to be found without careful search, being denoted 
only by the name of " Redpern," painted not very con- 
spicuously in the top-light of the door. Immediately on 
entering, we find ourselves among a confusion of old rub 
bish and valuables, ancient armor, historic portraits, ebony 
cabinets inlaid with pearl, tall, ghostly clocks, hideous old 
china, dim looking-glasses in frames of tarnished magnifi- 
cence, — a thousand objects of strange aspect, and others 
that almost frighten you by their likeness in unlikeness 
to things now in use. It is impossible to give an idea of 
the variety of articles,- so thickly strewn about that wo 
can scarcely move without overthrowing some great cuii- 
osity with a crash, or sweeping away some small one 
hitched to our sleeves. Three stories of the entire house 
are crowded in like manner. The collection, even as we 
see it exposed to view, must have been got together at 
great cost ; but the real treasures of the establishment 
lie in secret repositories, whence they are not likely to 
be drawn forth at an ordinary summons; though, if a 
gentleman with a competently long purse should call for 
them, I doubt not that the signet-ring of Joseph's friend 
Pharaoh, or the Duke of Alva's leading-staff, or the dag- 
ger that killed the Duke of Buckingham, (all of which 
I have seen,) or any other almost incredible thing, might 
make its appearance. Gold snuff-boxes, antique gems, 
jewelled goblets, Venetian wine-glasses, (which burst 
when poison is poured into them, and therefore must not 
bo used for modem wine-drinking.) jasper-handled knives, 
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painted Sevres tea-cups, — in short, there are all sorts 
of things that a virtuoso ransacks the world to discover. 

It would be easier to spend a hundred pounds in Mr. 
Redfem's shop than to keep the money in one's pocket ; 
bat, for mj part, I contented myself with buying a little 
old spoon of silver-gilt, and fantasticaUy shaped, and got 
it at all the more reasonable rate because there hap- 
pened to be no legend attached to it. I could supply 
any deficiency of that kind at much lesa expense than 
regilding the spoon I 
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From Learatngtoa to Stratf<»*d-on-AvoQ the distance 
is eight or nine miles, over a road that seemed to me 
most beautiful. Not that I can recall any memorable 
peculiarities ; for the country, most of the way, is a suo* 
cession of the gentlest swells and subsidences, affording 
wide and far glimpses of champaign scenery here and 
there, and sinking almost to a dead level as we draw 
near Stratford. Any landscape in New England, even 
the tamest, has a more striking outline, and besides would 
have its blue eyes open in those lakelets that we encoun- 
ter almost from mile to mile at home, but of which the 
Old Country is utterly destitute ; or it would smile in our 
faces through the medium of the wayside brooks that 
vanish under a low stone arch on one side of the road, 
and sparkle out again on the other. Neither of these 
pretty features is often to be found in an English scene. 
The charm of the latter consists in the rich verdure of 
the fields, in the stately wayside trees and carefully kept 
plantations of wood, and in the old and high cultivation 
that has humanized the very sods by mingling so much 
of man's toil and care among them. To an American 
there is a kind of sanctity even in an English turnip- 
field, when he thinks how long that small square of 
gi*ound has been known and recognized as a possession. 
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transmitted from fatiier to son, trodden often by mcmora* 
ble feet, and utterly redeemed from savagery by old ao 
quaintanceship with civilized eyes. The wildest things 
in England are inore than half tame. The trees, for 
instance, whether in hedge-row, park, or what they call 
forest, have nothing \yild about theipi. Tbey are never 
ragged ; there is a certain decorous restraint in the freest 
outspread of their branches, &ough they spread wider 
than any self-nurturing tree; they are tall, vigorous, 
bulky, with a look of age-long life, and a promisis of more 
y(;ars to come, ajl of which will bring them into closer 
kindred with the rape of m^. Soipebody or other has 
known them from the sapling upward ; and if they en- 
dure long enough, they grow to be traditionally observed 
and honoi-ed, and connected with the fortunes of oid fami- 
lies,, till, like Tennyson's Talking Oak, they babble with 
a thousand le^ tongues to o^rs th,$t can understand 
them. 

An American tree, however, if it oould grow in fair 
competition with an EnglisJ) oi^ of sipEular species, would 
probably be the o^ore picti^resque obj^i^t of the two. l%e 
Warwickshire e]m h^ i^pt so beautiful a> shape as those 
that overhapg our village street { aad 93 £br the redoubta- 
ble English oak, there is ^ eer^n John BuUism ip its 
figure, a comjpiact rotundity of foliage, a lack of irregular 
and various outline, th^t make it lo^k w<»iderfuliy like a 
gigantic cauliflower. Its leaf, too, is much smaller than 
tliat of most varieties of American oak ; nor do I mean 
to doubt that the latter, with free leave to grow, reverent 
care and cultivation, and immunity from the axe, would 
Uye out its centuries as sturdily as its English brother, 
and proye far the nobler and more majestic specimen of 
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a tree at the end of them. Stfll, however one's Yankee 
patriotism may struggle against the admission, it must be 
owned that the trees and other objects of an English 
landscape take hold of the observer by numberless minute 
tendrils, as it were, which, look as closely as we choose, 
we never find in an American scene. The parasitic 
growth is so luxuriant, that the trunk of the tree, so gray 
and dry in our climate, is better worth observing than 
the boughs and foliage ; a verdant mossiness coats it all 
over ; so that it looks almost as green as the leaves ; and 
often, moreover, the- stately stem is clustered about, high 
upward, with creeping and twining shrubs, the ivy, and 
sometimes the mistletoe, close-clinging friends, nurtured 
by the moisture and never too fervid sunshine, and sup- 
porting themselves by the old tree's abundant strength. 
We call it a parasitical vegetation ; but, if the phrase 
imply any reproach, it is unkind to bestow it on this 
beautiful affection and relationship which exist in Eng- 
land between one order of plants and another : the strong 
tree being always ready to give support to the trailing 
shrub, lift it to the sun, and feed it out of its own heart, 
if it crave such food ; and the shrub, on its part, repaying 
its foster-father with an ample luxuriance of beauty, and 
adding Corinthian grace to the tree's lofty strength. No 
bitter winter nips these tender little sympathies, no hot 
sun bums the life out of them ; and therefore they out- 
last the longevity of the oak, and, if the woodman per- 
mitted, would bury it in a green grave, when all is over. 
Should there be nothing eke along the road to look at, 
an English hedge might well sufiice to occupy the eyes, 
and) to a depth beyond what he would suppose, the heart 
©f an American. We often set out hed^vis in our own 
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B«)il, but might as well set out figs or pine-apples and ex- 
pect to gather fruit of them. Something grows, to be 
sure, which we choose to call a hedge ; but it lacks the 
dense, luxuriant variety of vegetation that is accumulated 
into the English original, in which a botanist would find 
a thousand shrubs and gracious herbs that the hedge- 
maker never thought of planting there. Among them,< 
growing wild, are many of the kindred blossoms of the 
very flowers which our pilgrim fathers brought from Eng- 
land, for the sake of their simple beauty and home-like 
associations, and which we have ever since been cultivat- 
ing in gardens. There is not a softer trait to be found 
in the character of those stem men than that they should 
have been sensible of these flower-roots clinging among 
the fibres of their rugged hearts, and have felt the neces- 
sity of bringing them over sea and making them heredi- 
tary in the new land, instead of trusting to what rarer 
beauty the wilderness might have in store for them. 

Or, if the roadside has no hedge, the ugliest stone 
fence (such as, in America, would keep itself bare and 
unsympathizing till the end of time) is sure to be covered 
with the small handiwork of Nature ; that careful mother 
lets nothing go naked there, and, if she cannot provide 
clothing, gives at least embroidery. No sooner is the 
fence built than she adopts and adorns it as a part of her 
original plan, treating the hard, uncomely construction 
as if it had all along been a favorite idea if her own. A 
little sprig of ivy may be seen creeping up the side of 
the low wall and clinging fast with its many feet to the 
rough surface ; a tuft of grass roots itself between two of 
the stones, where a pinch or two of wayside dust has 
been moistened into nutritious soil for it ; a small bunch 
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of fern grows in another ci>evioe ; a deep, boR;, Terdanl 
moa» spreads itseif along the top and over all the av^ila-^ 
ble inequalities of the fence ; and where nothing else will 
grow, lichens stick tenaciously to the bare stones and va- 
riegate the monotonous gray with hues of yellow and i«d« 
Finally, a great deal of shrubbery plusters along the base 

' of the stone wall, and takes away the hardness of its out-* 
line ; and in due time, ais the upi^ot of these apparently 
aimless or sportive touches, we reeo^^e that the benefi-* 
cent Creator of all things, working through His haad- 
maiden whom we call Nato«, has deigned to mingle a 
charm of divine gracefulness even witb so earthly an in- 
stitution as a boundary fence. The down who wrought 
at it little dreamed what fellow-laborer be had. 

The English should send us photographs of portions 
of the trunks of trees, the tangled and various producto 
of a hedge, ^nd a square foot c^ an old wall. They can 
hardly send anything else so characteristic* Their artists, 
especially of the later school, sometimes toil to depict 
such subjects, but are apt to stiffen the lithe tendrils in 
the process. The poets succeed better, with Tennyson 
at their head, and often pix^uoe ravishing effects by dint 
of a tender minuteness of touch, to which the genius of 
the soil imd dimafe artfuUy impels them : for, as regards 
grandeur, thero ai« lofUer s^nes in many countries than 

t the best that England can isbpw ; but, &r the picturesque- 
ncss pf the smallest object that lies under its gentle 
gloom and sunshine, there is no scenery like it anywhere. 
In the foregoing paragraphs I have strayed away to a 
long distance from the road to Stratford-on-Avon ; for I 
remember no such stone fences as I have been speaking 
of in Tyarwickshire, npr elsewhere in England, except 
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among the Lakes, or in Yorkshire, end the rough and 
hillj countries to the north of it. hedges there were 
along my road, however, and broad, level fields, rustio 
hamlets, and cottages of ancient date, — from the roof of 
one of which the occupant w^s tearing away the thatdi, 
and showing what an accumulation of dust, dirt, mouldi- 
ncss, roots of weeds, families of mice, swallows' nests, and 
hoi'des of insects, had been deposited there since that old 
straw was new. Estimating its antiquitj from these 
tokens, Shakspea^re himself, in one of his mor^ug i:¥mi- 
bles out of his native town, might have seen the thatch 
laid on ; at all events, the cottage-waUs were old enou^ 
to have knovm him as a guest A few moderp vdllaa 
were also .to be seen, and perhaps there were mansions 
of old gentilitj a^t no great distance, but hidden au¥)ng 
trees ; for it is a point of English pride that such houses 
seldom allow themselves to be visible from the high-road. 
In shorty I recollect nothing specially refaarkable along 
the way, nor in the inmiediate approach to Stratford; 
9nd yet the picture of that June morning has a glory in 
jmj memory, owing chiefly, I believe, to the charm of the 
English summer-weather, the really good days of which 
are the most delightful that mortal man can ever hope to 
be favored with. Such a genial warmth ! A little too 
warm, it might be, yet only to such a degree as to assure 
an American (a certainty to which he seldom attains till 
attempered to the customary austerity of an English sum- 
mer-day) that he was quite wann enough. And ailer 
all, there was a^ unconquerable freshness i^ the atmos- 
phere, which every little linoveuient of a breeze shook 
over me like a dash of the ocean-spray. Such days 
need bring us no other happiness than their own light 
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and temperature. No doubt, I could not have enjojcd it 
80 exquisitely, except that there must be still latent in us 
Western wanderers (even after an absence of two cen- 
turies and more), an adaptation to the English climate 
which makes us sensible of a motherly kindness in its 
scantiest sunshine, and overflows us with delight at its 
more lavish smiles. ^ 

The spire of Shakspeare*8 church — the Cliurch of 
the Holy Trinity — be^ns to show itself among the trees 
at a little distance from Stratford. Next we see the 
shabby old dwellings, intermixed with mean-looking 
houses of modem date; and the streets being quite 
level, you are struck and surprised by nothing so much 
as the tameness of the general scene ; as if Shakspeare's 
genius were vivid enough to have wrought pictorial 
splendors in the town where he was bom. Here and 
there, however, a queer edifice meets your eye, endowed 
with the individuality that belongs only to the domestic 
architecture of times gone by ; the house seems to have 
grown out of some odd quality in its inhabitant, as a sea- 
shell b moulded from within by the character of its 
inmate; and having been built in a strange fashion, 
generations ago, it has ever since been growing stranger 
and quainter, as old humorists are apt to do. Here, too, 
(as so oflen impressed me in decayed English towns,) 
there appeared to be a greater abundance of aged people 
wearing small-clothes and leaning on sticks than you 
could assemble on our side of the water by sounding a 
tmmpct and proclaiming a reward for the most vener- 
able. I tried to account for this phenomenon by several 
theories : as, for example, that our new towns are uu 
wholesome for age and kill it off unseasonably ; or that 
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our old men have a nubtile 9enB^ of fitness, and die of 
their own accord rather than ]\ve in an unseemly contrast 
with youth and novelty : but the secret may be, after all, 
that hair-dyes, false teeth, modem arts of dress, and other 
contrivances of a skin-deep youthfulness, have not crept 
into these antiquated £nglish towns, and so people grow 
old without the weary necessity of seeming younger than 
they are. 

After wandering through two or three streets, I fomid 
my way to Shakspeare's birthplace, which is almost a 
smaller and humbler house than any description can pre- 
pare the visitor to expect ; so inevitably does an august 
inhabitant make his abode palatial to our imaginations, 
receiving his guests, indeed, in a castle in the air, until 
we unwisely insist on meeting him among the sordid 
lanes and alleys of lower earth. The portion of the edi- 
fice with which Shakspeare had anything to do is hardly 
large enough, in the basement, to contain the butcher's 
staU that one of his descendants kept, and that still re- 
mains there, windowless, with the deaver-cuts in its 
hacked counter, which projects into the street under a 
little penthouse-roof, as if waiting for a new occupant. 

The upper half of the door was open, and, on my rap- 
ping at it, a young person in black made her appearance 
and admitted me : she was not a menial, but remarkably 
genteel (an American characteristic) for an £nglL^h girl, 
and was probably the daughter of the old gentlewoman 
who takes care of the house. This lower room has a 
pavement of gray slabs of stone, which may have beeir 
rudely squared when the house was new, but are now aV 
cracked, broken, and disarranged in a most unaccountable 
way. One does not see how any ordinary usage, fo9 
8 
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Whatever length of time, ^onld have ao smaahed these 
heayj Btones; it is aa if an earthquake had buvst up 
thsough the floor, which afterwards had heen imperfectljr 
trodden down again. The room is whitewashed and vei^ 
elean, but wofullj shabby and ditigy, coarselj built, and 
such as the most .poeiioal imagination would find it difEL- 
cult to idealize. In the rear of this apaiitoent is the 
kitchen, a still smaller room, of a similar rude aspect-; it 
has a great, loii^ fireplace, wa(h apaee for a large family 
imder the blackened openbg of the chimney, and i^ im"* 
mense passage-way for the smoke, throng which 8hak- 
speare may have seen the bhie sky by day and tibus st^rs 
gUmmei^ dowvi at him 9>y night. It is now a dreary 
spot where the }o«g-ei$:tingttished emhero -used to Jbte. A 
glowing fire, even if it eoveced ooJy -a quarter f>ai^ of 
the hearth, might still do jpdiaoh jk>WiSirds making ithe old 
kitchen eheerftd. Stut we get » depressing idea of tiie 
stifled, pooi:, sooiibre kind of life that could have heen 
lived in sueh a dweUUig, where this i^opm seems to have 
heen the gatherii^g-pkice of tiie family, wkh no hi^eadth 
or scope, no good vetiirenieat, but old Md young, huddling 
together cheek by jowL What a hajrdy ^iant was Shak- 
speare's genitis, how fatal its dave(lopment» since it could 
not be blighted in such an atmo8[^ei« I Jt onJy ibrought 
human nature itbe cHoser to bm^ ;and put nioce uactuoMS 
earth about his roots. 

Thence I was ushered upHHiairs to the vooim in which 
Shakspeare is supposed to have been hom i though, if 
you peep too curiously into the matter, you may find the 
shadow of an ugly douht on this, as weU as most other 
points of his mysterious life. It is the chamber over the 
butcher's «hop, ^d is Uf hted by one broad window oon^ 
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taioing a great many small, irregular panes of glass. 
The floor is made of planks, very rudelj hewn, and fit- 
ting together with little neatness ; the naked beams and. 
rafters, at the sides of the room and overhead, bear the 
original marks of the builder's broad-axe, with no e^d•* 
denee of an attempt to smooth off the job. Again we 
have to reconcile om-selves to the smallness of the spaed 
enclosed by these illusfkioUs walls, — a circumstance 
more difficult to accept, as regards places that we have 
heard, read, thought, and dreamed much about, than any 
other disenchanting particular of a mistaken ideal. A 
few paces — perhaps seven or eight — take us from end 
to end of it. So low it isj that I could easily touch the 
eeiUng, and mi^t have done so without a tiptoe-stretch, 
had it been a good' deal- higher ; and this humility of the 
diamber has tempted a Vast multitude of people to write 
their names overhead in pencil. Every inch of the side* 
walls, even into- the obscurest nooks and comers, is covered 
with a similar record ; all the window-panes, moreover, 
are scrawled with diamond signatures, among which is 
said to be that of Waiter Scott; but so many persons 
have sou^t to immortalize themselves in dose vicinity 
to his name that I really could not trace him out. Me* 
thinks it is strange that people do not strive to forget 
their forlorn little identities, in such situations, instead of 
thrusting th^n forward into the dazzle of a great renown, 
where, if noticed,' they cannot but be deemed impertinent. 
This room, and the entire house, so far as I saw it, are 
whitewashed and exceedingly clean; nor is there the 
aged, musty smell with which old Chester firet made 
me acquainted, and which goes far to cure an Ameri- 
can of his excessive predilection for antique residences. 
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An old lady, who took charge of me up-stairs, had the 
manners and aspect of a gentlewoman, and talked with 
somewhat formidable knowledge and appreciative in- 
telligence about Shakspeare. Arranged on a table and 
in chairs were various prints, views of houses and scenes 
comiected with Shakspeare's memory, together with edi- 
tions of his works and local publications about his home 
and haimts, from the sale of which this respectable lady 
perhaps realizes a handsome profit. At any rate, I 
bought a good many of them, conceiving that it might 
be the civillest way of requiting her for her instructive 
conversation and the trouble she took in showing me the 
house. It cost me a pang (not a curmudgeonly, but a 
gentlemanly one) to offer a downright fee to the lady- 
like girl who had admitted me ; but I swallowed my 
delicate scruples with some little difficulty, and she di- 
gested hers, so far as I could observe, with no difficulty 
at all. In fact, nobody need fear to hold out half a 
crown to any person with whom he has occasion to speak 
a word in England. 

I should consider it unfair to quit Shakspeare's house 
without the frank acknowledgment that I was conscious 
of not the slightest emotion while viewing it, nor any 
quickening of the imagination. This has often happened 
to me in my visits to memorable places. Whatever 
pretty and apposite reflections I may have made upon 
the subject had either occurred to me before I ever saw 
Stratford, or have been elaborated since. It is pleasant, 
nevertheless, to think that I have seen the place ; and I 
believe that I can form a more sensible and vivid idea 
of Shakspeare as a flesh-and-blood individual now that 
I have stood on the kitchen-heaith and in the birth 
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chamber ; but I am not quite certain that this power of 
realization is altogether desirable in reference to a great 
poet. The Shakspeare whom I met there took various 
guises, but had not his laurel on. He was successively 
the roguish boy, — the youthful deer-stealer — the com- 
rade of players, — the too familiar friend of Davenant's 
mother, — the careful, thrifty, thriven man of property 
who came back from London to lend money on bond, and 
occupy the best house in Stratford, — the mellow, red- 
nosed, autumnal boon-companion of John a' Combe — and 
finally, (or else the Stratford gossips belied him,) the 
victim of convivial habits who met his death by tumbling 
into a ditch on his way home from a drinking-bout, and 
left his second-best bed to his poor wife. 

I feel, as sensibly as the reader can, what horrible im- 
piety it is to remember these things, be they true or false. 
In either case, they ought to vanish out of sight on the 
distant ocean-line of the past, leaving a pure, white mem- 
ory, even as a sail, though perhaps darkened with many 
stains, looks snowy white on the far horizon. But I 
draw a moral &om these unworthy reminiscences and 
this embodiment of the poet, as suggested by some of 
the grimy actualities of his life. It is for the high in- 
terests of the world not to insist upon finding out that its 
greatest men are, in a certain lower sense, very much the 
same kind of men as the rest of us, and often a little 
worse ; because a common mind cannot properly digest 
such a discovery, nor ever know the true proportion of 
tlie great man's good and evil, nor how small a part 
of liim it was that touched our muddy or dusty eaith. 
Thence comes moral bewilderment, and even intellectual 
heSy in regard to what is best of him. When Shakspeare 
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mvoked a cnrse on the man who should stir his boiicis he 
periiaps meant the larger share of it for him or them who 
shoulil prj into his perishing earthliness, the defects or 
even the merits of the character that he wore in Stmt- 
ford, when he had left mankind so much to muse upon 
that was imperishable and divine. Heaven keep me 
from incurring any part of the anathema in requital for 
the irreverent sentences above written ! 

From Shakspeare's house, the next step, of coarse, is 
to visit his burial-place. The appearance of ^e church 
is most ven^!able and beautiful, standing amid a great 
green shadow of lime-trees, above which rises the spire, 
while the Gothic battlements and buttresses and vast 
arched windows are obscurely seen through the boughs. 
The Avon loiters post the chui^hyard, an exceedingly 
sluggish river, which might seem to have been consider- 
ing which way it should flow ever nnce Shakspeare left 
off paddlii^ in it and gathering the large forget-me-noCa 
that grow among its flags and water-weeds. 

An old num in small-clothes was waiting at the gate ; 
and inquiring whether I wished to go in, he preceded me 
to the church-porch, and rapped. I could have done it 
quite as effectually for myself; but it seems, the old peo- 
ple of the neighborhood haunt about the churchjrard, in 
«pite of the frowns and remonstrances of the sexton, who 
grudges them tiie half-eleemosynary sixpence which they 
sometimes get from visitors. I was admitted into tlie 
church by a respectable-looking and intelligent man in 
black, the parish-detk, I suppose, and probably holding a 
richer incumbency than his vicar, if all the fees which 
he handles remain in his own pocket He was already 
exhibitifg the Shakspeare monuments to two or tliree 
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visitors, and several other parties came in while I waa 
there. 

The poet and his family are in possession of what may be 
considered the very best burial-places that the church af- 
fords. They lie in a row, right across the breadth of the 
chancel, the foot of each gravestone being close to the ele- 
vated floor on which the altar stands. Nearest to the side- 
wall, beneath Shakspeare's bust, is a slab bearing a Latin 
inscription addressed to his wife, and covering her re- 
mains ; then his own slat, with the old anathematizing 
stanza upon it ; then that of Thomas Nash, who married 
his grand-daughter ; then that of Dr. hall, the husband 
of his daughter Susannah ; and, lastly, Susannah's own. 
Shakspeare's is the commonest-looking slab of all, being 
just such a flag-stone as Essex Street in Salem used to 
be paved with, when I was a boy. Moreover, unless my 
eyes or recollection deceive me, there is a crack across 
it, as if it had already undergone some such violence as 
the inscription deprecates. Unlike the other monuments 
of the family, it bears no name, nor am I acquainted 
with the grounds or authority on which it is absolutely 
determined to be Shakspeare's; although, being in a 
range with those of his wife and children, it might 
naturally be attributed to hini. Buit, then, why does his 
wife, who died afterwards^ take precedence of him and 
occup}- the place next his bust? And where are the 
^■aves of another daughter ani a son, who have a better 
riglit in the family-row than Thomas Nash, his grand- 
son-in-law ? Mjght not one or both of them have been 
laid under the nameless stone ? But it is dangerous 
Iriflihg with Shakspeare's dust ; so I forbear to meddle 
further with the grave, (though the prohibition makes it 
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tempting,) and slmll let wbatever bone^ Le in it rest in 
peace. Tet I most needs add that the iniseription od the 
host seems to imply that Shakspeaie's grave was directlj 
underneath it. 

The poet's bust is affixed to the northerii jrall of the 
dkiirdiy the base of it being about a man's height, or 
rather more, above the floor of the chanoeL The fea- 
tures of this 'piece of sculpture are entirely uulike any 
portrait of Shakspeare that I have ever seen, and compel 
me to take down the beautiful, lofty-browed, and noble 
picture <^ him which has hitherto hung in my mental 
portrait gallery. The bust cannot be said to represent a 
beautiM face or an eminently noble head ; but it clutches 
firmly hold of one's sense of reality and insists upon your 
accepting it, if not as Shakspeare the poet, yet as the 
wealthy burgher of Stratford, the fiiend of John a' 
Combe, who lies yonder in the comer. I know not what 
the phrenologists say to the bust The forehead is but 
moderately developed, and retreats somewhat, the upper 
part of the skuU rising pyramidally ; the eyes are prom- 
inent almost beyond the penthouse of the brow; the 
upper lip is so long that it must have been almost a 
deformity, unless the sculptor artistically exaggerated its 
length, in consideration, that, on the pedestal, it must be 
foreshortened by being looked at &om below. On the 
whole, Shakspeare must have had a singular rather tlian 
a prepossessing face ; and it is wonderfid how, ¥rith this 
bust before its eyes, the world has persisted in maintain- 
ing an erroneous notion of his appearance, allowing paints 
ers and sculptors to foist their idealized nonsense on us 
all, instead of the genuine man. For my part, the Shak- 
speare of my mind's eye is henceforth to be a persoiiaga 
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of a rutldj English complexion, with a reasonably capa* 
dous brow, intelligent and quickly observant eyes, a noso 
curved slightly outward, a long^ queer upper-lip, with 
the mouth a little unclosed beneath it, and cheeks con- 
siderably developed in the lower part and beneath the 
chin. But when Shakspeare was himself, (for nine-tenths 
of the time, according to all appearances, he was but the 
burgher of Stratford,) he doubtless shone through this 
dull mask and transfigured it into the face of an angel. 

Fifteen or twenty feet behind the row of Shakspeare 
gravestones is the great east-window of the church, now 
brilliant with stained glass of recent manufacture. On 
one side of this window, under a sculptured arch of 
marble, lies a full-length marble figure of John a' Combe, 
dad in what I take to be a robe of municipal dignity, and 
holding its hands devoutly clasped. It is a sturdy Eng- 
lish figure, with coarse features, a type of ordinary man 
whom we smile to see inunortalized in the sculpturesque 
material of poets and heroes ; but the prayerful attitude 
encourages us to believe that the old usurer may not, 
after all, have had that grim reception in the other world 
which Shakspeare*s squib foreboded for him. By-the-by, 
till I grew somewhat familiar with Warwickshire pro- 
nunciation, I never understood that the point of those 
ill-natured lines was a pun. ^ ^ Oho ! ' quoth the Devil, 
*'t is my John a* CJombe T " — that is, "My John has 
<x)me ! " 

Close to the poet's bust is a nameless, oblong, cubic 
tomb, supposed to be that of a derical dignitary of the 
fourteenth century. The church has other mural monu- 
ments and altar tombs, one or two of the latter uphold- 
ing the recumbent figures of knights in armor and their 
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Aames, very enunent and worshipful personages in tlieir 
day, ho doubt, but ddomed to appear forever intrusive 
and impertinent within the precincts which Shakspeare 
has made his own. His renown is tyrannous, and suffers 
nothing else to be recognized within the scope of its 
material presence, unless illuminated by some side-ray 
from hiniself. The derk informed me that interments 
lio longer take place in any part of the church. And it 
is better so ; for methmks a person of delicate individu- 
inlity, curious labbut his burial-place, and desirous of six 
feet of earth fot himself alone, could never endure to lie 
buried near Shakspeare, but would rise up at midnight 
And grope his SVaJr out of the church-door, rather than 
sleep in the shadow of so stupendous a memory. 

I should hardly have dared to tAd another to the innu- 
merable descriptions of Stratford-on-Avon, if it had liot 
seemed to me that thils would form a fitting framework 
to soihe reminisceiicies of a very reknarkable woman. 
Her labor, while she lived, was of a nature and purpose 
outwardly irreverent to the name of Sh^speare, yet, by 
its actual tendetic^, entitling her to the distinction of being 
that one of all hid Worshippers who sought, though she 
knew it not, to place the richlest and stateliest diadem 
upon his bh>W. We Americans, at least, in thb scanty 
annals of oar literature^ cannot afford to forget her high 
and oonscTentiouB exercise of hbbte faculties, whichj in- 
deed, if you look at the matter in one way, evolved only 
a miserable erro^, biit, more fairljr cOnsfderied, f^rixluc^d a 
result worth almost what it cobt her. Her fkith in her 
own ideas was so genuine, that, terroneoUs as they were, 
it transmuted them to gold, or, at all ev'ents, interfused a 
large pn^ordon of that precious atld indestructible sub- 
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fi^ce, ao^Q^g: the, waj^te material from wHch^ it can rea4- 
ily be sifted. 

The ouly tinxt^ J^ ever s^y^ Miss B^op was, in London, 
where she had) loggings in Spring Street, Sussex Gar- 
dens, at the hou^e of a grocer, a portly, middle-aged, 
civil, an,d friendly man, who, a^ well as bis wife, appeared 
to feel a personal kindn<5ss towards their lodger. I ^as 
ushered ijip two (and I rather believe three), pair of stairs 
into a parlor SQmei\ha1j humbly furnished, and tol^ that 
Miss !^acon lyould come soon. There w^re a number of 
books on tb^ tajble, and, looJpijig ifita them, I found that 
every one hiad soipe ijeference, more or l^s io^mediate, 
to he^ S.^iak^peari;an theory, — :a, volimie of Bali^gVs 
"History of the Wpf;ld," a, vplume of Montaigne, a^ 
volume of tjot^ Bacon's letters, a volume, of SJbi^- 
speare's plays j mi on another tajijle. lay a l^ge ro^ of 
manuscript, which I presume to have beei^ a portion of 
her work. To. b^ s\ire, there wm a pock^t-l^ible an^ong 
the books, but everything else referred to the, one des- 
potic idea that had got possession, of her mind ; ajpd. as it 
had eng^^ed her whole soul as well as her intellect, I 
h^ve no doubt th^t she had ^stal^Uslfjed subtijiq ppnnecr 
dons between it and the Bible likewise. As is apt to be 
the case with solitary students, IkjQss ^acpa probably read 
late and, rpse late ; ibr I took up Montaigne (it, was Haz-> 
Utt's trsmslation) and had been reading his journey t< 
Italy a good while before she appeared. 

I had expected (the more shame for me, having no 
other ground of such expectation than that she w,bs a 
literary woman) to see a very homely, uncouth, elderly 
personage, and was quite agreeably disappointed by her 
aspect. She was rather uncommonly tall, and had a 
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Striking and expressive face, dark hair, dark eyes, which 
shone with an inward light as soon as she began to speak, 
and by-and-bj a color came into her cheeks and made 
her look almost young. Not that she really was so ; she 
must have been beyond middle-age: and there was no 
unkindness in coming to that conclusion, because, making 
allowance for years and ill-health, I could suppose her to 
have been handsome and exceedingly attractive once. 
Though wholly estranged from society, there was little 
or no restraint or embarrassment in her manner : lonely 
people are generally glad to give utterance to their pent- 
up ideas, and often bubble over with them as freely as 
children with their new-found syllables. I cannot tell 
how it came about, but we immediately found ourselves 
taking a friendly and familiar tone together, and began 
to talk as if we had known one another a very long while. 
A little preliminary correspondence had indeed smoothed 
the way, and we had a definite topic in the contemplated 
publication of her book. 

She was very communicative about her theory, and 
would have been much more so had I desired it ; but, 
being conscious within myself of a sturdy unbelief, I 
deemed it fair and honest rather to repress than draw 
her out upon the subject. * Unquestionably, she was a 
monomaniac; these overmastering ideas about the au-> 
thorship of Shakspeare's plays, and the deep political 
philosophy concealed beneath the surface of them, had 
completely thrown her off her balance ; but at the same 
time they had wonderfully developed her intellect, and 
made her what she could not otherwise have become. It 
was a very singular phenomenon : a system of philosophy 
growing up m this womiui's mind without her volition, — • 
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contrary, in fact, to the determined resistance of her voK- 
tion, — and substituting itself in the place of everything 
that originally grew there. To have based such a sys- 
tem on fancy, and unconsciously elaborated it for herself, 
was almost as wonderful as really to have found it in the 
plays. But, in a certain sense, she did actually find it 
there. Shakspeare has surface beneath surface, to an 
immeasurable depth, adapted to the plummet-line of 
every reader ; his works present many phases of truth, 
each with scope large enough to fill a contemplative 
mind. Whatever you seek in him you will surely dis- 
cover, provided you seek truth. There is no exhausting 
the various interpretation of his symbols ; and a thousand 
years hence, a world of new readers will possess a whole 
library of new books, as we ourselves do, in these vol- 
umes old already. I had half a mind to suggest to Miss 
Bacon this explanation of her theory, but forbore, be- 
cause (as I could readily perceive) she had as princely 
\ spirit as Queen Elizabeth herself, and would at once 
%ave motioned me from the room. 

I had heard, long ago, that she believed that the ma- 
terial evidences of her dogma as to the authorship, to- 
gether with the key of the new philosophy, would be 
found buried in Shakspeare's grave. Recently, as I 
understood her, this notion had been somewhat modified, 
and was now accurately defined and fully developed ui 
her mind, with a result of perfect certainty. In Lord 
Bacon's letters, on which she laid her finger as she 
spoke, she had discovered the key and clue to the whole 
mystery. There were definite and minute instructions 
how to find a will and other documents relating to the 
conclave of Elizabethan philosopher, which were con- 
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oealed (when and by wfacxn she did not infonn me) in t^ 
LoUow space in the under surface of Shakspeare's grave- 
stone. Tho« the terrible prohibition to remove the stone 
was accounted for. The directions, she intimated, wen^ 
completely and precisely to the point, obviating all difil- 
nilties in the way of coming at the treasure, and even, 
d* I remember right, were so contrived as to ward off 
uiy troublesome consequences likely to ensue from 
Ae interference of the parish-oflBlcers. All that Miss, 
Baoon now remained in England for — indeed, the object 
.bi which she had come hither, and which had kept her 
iiere for three years past — was to obtain possession of 
ihesc Liaterial and unquestionable proo& of the authen- 
licity of her theory. 

She communicated all this strange matter in a low, 
quiet tone ; while, on my part, I listened as quietly, and 
without any expression of dissent Controversy against 
a faith so settled would have shut her up at once, and 
that, too, without in tlie least weakening her belief in the 
existence of those treasures of the tomb ; and had it been 
possible to convince her of their intangible nature, 1 ap- 
prehend that there would have been nothing left for the 
poOT enthusiast save to collapse and die. She frankly 
confessed that she could no longer bear the society of 
those who did not at least lend a certain sympathy to her 
views, if not fully share in them ; and meeting little sym- 
patU)' or none, she had now entirely secluded herself 
from v^e wond. In all these years, she had seen Mrs. 
Fanar a few limes, but had long ago given her up, — 
Carlyie viice or twice, but not of late, although he had 
receiveu aoi Kmmy; Mr. Buchanan, while minister in 
England, i ^ vn-^i called on her, and General Campbell, 
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our Coi^ul in Lopdon, had iQet her two or three times qq 
businesa. With these exceptions which she marked so 
scrupulously that it was perceptible what epochs they 
were in the monotonous passage of her days, she had 
lived in the profoundest solitude. She never walked 
out; she suffered much from ill-health; and yet, sho 
assured me, she was perfectly happy. 

I could well conceive it ; for Miss Bacon imagined 
herself to have received (what is certainly the greatest 
boon ever assigned to mortals) a high mission in. the. 
world, with adeq^uate powers for its accomplishment ; and 
lest even these should prove insufficient, she had faith 
that special interpositions of Providence were forwarding, 
her human efforts. This idea was continually coming to 
the surface, during our intervicT^. She believed, for 
example, that she had been providentially led to her 
lodging-house and put. in relations with the good-natured 
grocer and his family ; and, to say the. truth, considering 
what, a savage and stealthy tribe the London lodging- 
house keepers usually are, thei honest kindness of this 
man and his household appeared to have been little less 
than miraculous. Evidently, too, she thpught that Prov- 
idence had brought me forward — a man somewhat con- 
nected with literature — at the critical juncture when 
she needed a^ negotiator with the booksellers ; and, on. 
my part, though little accustomed to regard myself as a 
divine minister, and though I might even have preferred 
that Providence should select som^ other instrument, I 
had no scruple in undertaking to do what I could for her. 
Her book, as I could see by turning it over, was a very 
remarkable one, and worthy of being offered to the pub- 
lic, which, if wise enough to appreciate it, would be 
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thankM for what was good in it and mercifnl to Its 
faults. It was founded on a prodigious error, bat was 
built up from that foundation with a good many prodig- 
ious truths. And, at all events, whether I could aid her 
literary views or no, it would have been both rash and 
impertinent in me to attempt drawing poor Miss Bsicon 
out of her delusions, which were the condition on which 
slie lived in comfort and joy, and in the exercise of great 
intellectual power. 80 I left her to dream as she pleaded 
about the treasures of Shakspeare's tombstone, and to 
form whatever designs might seem good to herself for 
obtaining possession of them. I was sensible of a lady- 
like feeling of propriety in Miss Bacon, and a New- 
England orderliness in her character, and, in spite of her 
bewilderment, a sturdy common-sense, which I trusted 
would begin to operate at the right time, and keep her 
from any actual extravagance. And as regarded this 
matter of the tombstone, so it proved. 

The interview lasted above an hour, during which she 
flowed out freely, as to the sole auditor, capable of any 
degree of intelligent sympathy, whom she had met with 
in a very long while. Her conversation was remarkably 
suggestive, alluring forth one's own ideas and fantasies 
from the shy places where they usually haunt. She was 
indeed an admirable talker, considering how long she 
had held her tongue for lack of a listener, — pleasant, 
sunny and shadowy, often piquant, and giving glimpses 
of all a woman's various and readOy changeable moods 
and humors ; and beneath them all there ran a deep and 
powerful under-current of earnestness, which did not fail 
to produce in the listener's mind something like a tem> 
porary faith in what she herself believed so fervently. 
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Bat the streets of London are not favorable to enthusi- 
BSins oi this kind, nor, in fact, are they likelj to flourish 
anywhere in the English atmosphere ; so that, long be- 
fore reaching Paternoster Row, I felt that it would be a 
difficult and doubtful matter to advocate the publication 
of Miss Bacon's book. Nevertheless, it did finallj get 
published. 

Months before that happened, however, Miss Bacon 
had taken up her residence at Stratford-on-Avon, drawn 
thither by the magnetism of those rich secrets which she 
supposed to have been hidden by Raleigh, or Bacon, or I 
know not whom, in Shakspeare's grave, and protected 
iheie by a curse, as pirates used to bury their gold in 
the guardianship of a fiend. She took a humble lodging 
and began to haunt the churcn like a ghost. But she 
did not condescend to any stratagem or underhand at- 
tempt to violate the grave, which, had she been capable 
of admitting such an idea, might possibly have been ac- 
complished by the aid of a resurrection-man. As her 
first step, she made acquaintance with the clerk, and be- 
gan to sound him as to the feasibility of her enterprise 
and his own willingness to engage in it The clerk ap- 
parently listened with not unfavorable ears ; but, as his 
situation (which the fees or pilgrims, more numerous 
than at any Catholic shrine, render lucrative) would 
have been forfeited by any malfeasance in office, he >. 
stipulated for liberty to consult the vicar. Miss Bacon * 
requested to tell her own story to the reverend gentle- 
man, and seems to have been received by him with the 
utmost kindness, and even to have succeeded in making 
a certain impression on his mind as to the desirability of 
the 'search. As their interview had been under the seal 
9 
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of secrecy, he asked permission to consult a friend, who, aa 
Miss Bacon either found out or surmised, waA, a prac 
titioner of the law. What the legal friend advised she 
did not learn ; hut the negotiation continued, and cer- 
tainly was never broken oflf by an absolute refusal on the 
. vicar's part. He, perhaps, was kindly temporizing with 
* our poor countrywoman, whom an Englishman of ordi- 
nary mould would have sent to a lunatic asylum at 
once. I cannot help fancying, however, that her fa- 
miliarity with the events of Shakspeare's life, and of his. 
death and burial, (of which she would speak as if she 
had been present at the edge of the grave,) and all the 
history, literature, and personalities of the Elizabethaa 
age, together with the prevailing power of her own belief 
and the eloquence with which she knew how to enforce it, 
had really gone some little way toward making a con- 
vert of the good clergyman. If so, I honor him above 
all the hierarchy of England. 

The affair certainly looked very hopefuL However 
erroneously. Miss Bacon had understood from the vicar 
that no obstacles would be interposed to the investiga- 
tion, and that he himself would sanction it with his pres- 
ence. It was to take place after nightfall ; and all pre- 
liminary arrangements being made, the vicax and clerk 
professed to wait only her word in order to set abou 
> ifting the awful stone from the sepulchre. So, at deast 
Miss Bacon believed ; and as her bewildennent was en 
tirely in her own thoughts, and never disturbed her per 
ception or accurate remembrance of external things, I 
see no reason to doubt it, except it be the tinge of ab- 
surdity in the fact. But, in this apparently prosperous 
state of things, her own convictions began to feltei. A 
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doubt stole into. her. mind 'whether &^e might not ha^e 
mistaken^ the depository and mode of conceabuent of 
those iiistoric treasures ; and after once admitting the 
doubt, she was afraid to hazard the shock of uplifting 
the stone and finding nothing. She examined tlie 
surface of the gravestone, and endeavored, without 
stirring it, to estimate whether it vfere of such thick' 
ness as to be capable of containing the archives of 
the Elizabethan club. She went over anew the proofs, 
the clues, the enigmas, the pregnant sentences, which sho 
had discovered in Bacon's letters and. elsewl^ere, and. 
now was frightened to perceive tjhat they did not point, 
so definitely to Shakspeare's tomb as she had hereto- 
fore supposed. There was an unmistakably distinct ref- 
erence to a tomb, but it might be Bacon's, or Raleigh's, 
or Spenser's ; and instead of the " Old J^layer," as 
she profanely called him, it might be either of those 
three illustrious dead, poet, warrior, or statesman, whose 
ashes, in Tyestminster Abbey, or the Tower burial- 
ground, or wherever they sleep, it was her mission to dis- 
turl;). It is very possible, moreover, that he;* acute mind 
may always have had a lurking and. deeply la1;ent dis- 
trust of its own fantasies, and that this now became 
strong enough to restrain her from a decisive step. 

But she continued to hover around the church, and 
seems to have had ftill freedom of entrance in the day- 
time, and special license, on one occasion at least, at a 
lato hour of the night She went thither with a dark- 
lantern, which could but twinkle like a glow-worm 
through the volume of obscurity that filled the great 
dusky edifice. Groping her way up the aisle and Ufw* 
ards the chancel, she sat down on the elevated part of 
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the pavement above Shakspeare's grave. If the divine 
poet really wrote the inscription there, and cared as much 
about the quiet of his bones as its deprecatory earnest- 
ness would imply, it was time for those crumbling relics 
to bestir themselves under her sacrilegious feet. But 
they were safe. She made no attempt to disturb them ; 
though, I believe, she looked narrowly into the crevices 
between Shakspeare's and the two adjacent stones, and in 
some way satisfied herself that her single strength would 
suffice to lift the former, in case of need. She threw the 
feeble ray of her lantern up towards the bust, but could 
not make it visible beneath the darkness of the vaulted 
roof. Had she been subject to superstitious terrors, it is 
impossible to conceive of a situation that could better 
entitle her to feel them, for, if Shakspeare's ghost would 
rise at any provocation, it must have shown itself then ; 
but it is my sincere belief, that, if his figure had ap- 
peared within the scope of her dark-lantern, in his slashed 
doublet and gown, and with his eyes bent on her beneath 
the high, bald forehead, just as we see him in the bust^ 
she would have met him fearlessly and controverted his 
claims to the authorship of the plays, to his very face. 
She had taught herself to contemn " Lord Leicester's 
groom" (it was one of her disdainful epithets for the 
world's incomparable poet) so thoroughly, that even his 
disembodied spirit would hardly have found civil treat 
nicnt at Miss Bacon's hands. 

Her vigil, though it appears to have had no definite 
object, continued far into the night Several times she 
heard a low movement in the aisles : a stealthy, dubious 
foot-fall prowling about in the darkness, now here, now 
there, among the pillars and ancient tombs, as if some 
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restless inhabitant of the latter had crept forth to peep 
at the intruder. Bj-and-bj the clerk made his appear- 
ance, and confessed that he had been watching her ever 
since she entered the church. 

About this time it was that a strange sort of weariness 
seems to have fallen upon her : her toil was all but done, 
her great purpose, as she believed, on the very point of | 
accomplishment, when she began to regret that so stu- 
pendous a mission had been imposed on the fragility of a 
woman. Her faith in the new philosophy was as mighty 
as ever, and so was her confidence in her own adequate 
development of it, now about to be given to the world ; 
yet she wished, or fancied so, that it might never have 
been her duty to achieve this unparalleled task, and to 
stagger feebly forward under her immense burden of re- 
sponsibility and renown. So far as her personal concern 
in the matter went, she would gladly have forfeited the 
reward of her patient study and labor for so many years, 
her exile from her country and estrangement from her 
family and friends, her sacrifice of health and all other 
interests to this one pursuit, if she could only find her- 
self free to dwell in Stratford and be forgotten. She 
liked the old slumberous town, and awarded the only 
praise that ever I knew her to bestow on Shakspeare, the 
individual man, by acknowledging that his taste in a resi- 
dence waa good, and that he knew how to choose a suit- 
able retirement for a person of shy, but genial tempera- 
ment And at this point, I cease to possess the meara 
of tracing her vicissitudes of feeling any farther. In 
consequence of some advice which I fancied it my duty to 
tender, as being the only confidant whom she now tad in 
the world, I fell under Miss Bacon's most severe and 
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passioDAte displeasure, and y^bs <?B8t off by her in the 
twinkling of an eye. It was. a misfortune to which her 
friends were always partiiCularly liable ; but I think that, 
none of them ever loved, or even respected, her most 
ingenuous and noble, but likewise most sensitive and 
tumultuous character, the less for it. 
^ At that time her book was passing through the press. 
Without prejudice to her literary ability, it must bo. 
allowed that Miss Bacon was wholly unfit to prepare her 
own work for publication, becausje, among many other, 
reasons, she was too thoroughly in earnest to know what 
to leave out. Every leaf and line wa3 sacred, for. aU 
had been written under so deep a conviction of truth as 
to assume, in her eyes, the aspect of inspiration. A prac- 
tised book-maker, with entire control of her materials, 
would have shaped out a duodecimo volume full of elo- 
quent and ingenious dissertation, — criticisms which quite 
take the color and pungency out of other people's critical 
remarks on Shakspeare, — philpsophic tfiiths which she 
imagined herself to have found at the roots of. his concep- 
tions, and which certainly come from no inconsiderable 
depth somewhere. There was a great amount of rubbish, 
which any competent editor would have shovelled out of 
the way. But Miss Bacon thrust the whole bulk of in- 
spiration and nonsense into the press in a lump, and there 
tumbled out a ponderous octayo volume, which fell with 
a dead thump at the f^et of the public, and has never, 
been picked up. A few persons turned over one or two 
of the leaves, as it lay there, and essayed to kick the vol- 
ume deeper into the mud ; for they were the hatjk critics 
of the minor periodical press in London, than whom, I 
suppose, though excellent fellows in their way, there are 
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no geiitlemen in the wqtI^ leas sensible of any sanctkj in 
1^ bpolf , or less likely tp recognize an autljipr's heart in it, 
or more utterly careless about bruising, if they do recog- 
nize it. It is their trade. They could not do otherwise. 
I never thought of blaming them. It was not for such 
an Englishman as one of these to get beyond the idea 
that an assault was meditated on England's greatest poet. 
From the scholars and critics of her own country, indeed, 
]\Iiss Bacon might have looked for a worthier apprecia- 
tion, because many of the best of them have higher culti- 
vation, and finer and deeper literary sensibilities than all 
but the very profoundest and brightest of Englishmen. 
But they are not a courageous body of men ; they dare 
not think a truth that has an odor of absurdity, lest they 
should feel themselves bound to speak it out. If any 
.^merican ever wrote a word in her behalf, Miss Bacon 
never knew it, nor did I. Our journalists at once repub- 
lished some of the most brutal vituperations of the Eng- 
lish press, thus pelting their poor countrywoman with 
stolen mud, Without even waiting to know whether the 
ignominy was deserved. And they never have known it, 
to this, day, nor ever will. 

The next intelligence that I hact of Miss Bacon was. 
by a letter from the mayor of Stratford-on-Avon. He 
was a medical man, and wrote both ii^ his official and 
professional character, telling me that an American lady, 
who had recently published what the mayor called a 
*' Shakspeare book," was afflicted witn insanity. In a 
lacid interval she had referred to me, as a person who 
had some knowledge pf her family and affairs. What 
she may have suflfered before her intellect gave ^ay, 
we had better not try to imagine. No author had ever 
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hoped so confidently aa she ; none ever failed more ut- 
terly. A superstitious fancy might suggest that the 
anathema on Shakspeare's tombstone had fallen heavily 
on her head in requital of even the unaccomplished pur- 
pose of disturbing the dust beneath, and that the ^ Old 
Player** had kept so quietly in his grave, on the night of 
her vigil, because he foresaw how soon and terribly he^ 
woidd be avenged. But if that benign spirit takes any 
care or cognizance of such things now, he has surely re- 
quited the injustice that she sought to do him — the high 
justice that she really did — by a tenderness of love and 
pity of which only he could be capable. What matters 
it, though she called him by some other name ? He had 
wrough'^ a greater miracle on her than on all the world 
besides. This bewildered enthusiast had recognized a 
depth in the man whom she decried, which scholars, 
critics, and learned societies, devoted to the elucidation 
of his unrivalled scenes, had never imaged to exist 
there. She had paid him the loftiest honor that all these 
ages of renown have been able to accumulate upon his 
memory. And when, not many months after the out- 
ward failure of her lifelong object, she passed into the 
better world, I know not why we should hesitate to be- 
lieve that the immortal poet may have met her on the 
threshold and led her in, reassuring her with friendly and 
comfortable words, and thanking her (yet with a smile 
of gentle humor in his eyes at the thought of certain 
mistaken speculations) for having interpreted him to 
mankind so welL 

I believe that it has been the fate of this remarkable 
book never to have had more than a single reader. I 
myself am acquainted with it only in insulated chapters 
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and scattered pagr^ and paragraphs. But, since mj re- 
turn to America, a joung man of genius and enthusiasm 
has assured me that he has positively read the book from 
beginning to end, and is completely a convert to its doc- 
trines. It belongs to him, therefore, and not to me, — 
whom, in almost the last letter that I received from her 
she declared unworthy to meddle with her work, — it 
belongs surely to this one individual, who has done her 
so much justice as to know what she wrote, to place Miss 
Bacon in her due position before the public and posterity J 

[This has been too sad a story. To lighten the recol- 
lection of it, I will think of my stroll homeward past 
Charlecote Park, where I beheld the most stately elms, 
singly, in dumps, and in groves, scattered all about in 
the sunniest, shadiest, sleepiest fashion ; so that I could 
not but believe in a lengthened, loitering, drowsy enjoy- 
ment which these trees must have in their existence. 
Difiused over slow-paced centuries, it need not be keen 
nor bubble into thrills and ecstasies, like the momentary 
delights of short-lived human beings. They were civil- 
ized trees, known to man and befriended by him for ages 
past. There is an indescribable difference — as I believe 
I have heretofore endeavored to express — between the 
tamed, but by no means effete (on the contrary, the 
richer and more luxuriant) Nature of England, and the 
rude, shaggy, barbarous Nature which offers us its raciei 
companionship in America. No less a change has been 
wrought among the wildest creatures that inhabit what 
the English call their forests. By-and-by, among thos« 
refined and venerable trees, I saw a large herd of deer, 
mostly reclining, but some standing in picturesque groups, 
while the stags threw their large antlers aJofl, as if the} 
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^d beex^ t;aught to. makQ tbems^lyes tributarj/: to tk^ 
^cenic effect. Some were i^nii;ig, fleetly ajjout, vQiiisb- 
ing &om ligbt k^to sbadovr and glajptcing fortb ^g^Q? with 
here and there a little fawn careering at its mother's 
hecU. Th^se deer ar^ almost ip. I^e ssgoie irelation to 
the wild, naituiral, 3tate of their k^nd tht^t the tr^es of ai| 
English p^k l^pld to, ^be rugged gwyth pf ^ Americjia 
forest. Thej h^ye he^^ 9^ certain i^^^erppu^e with Qiaa 
for imi|aemo;rial yeajps ; and, wo§t prpbably, the stag that 
Shakspieare killed y^as onei of the progenitoi:8 of tihi^ very 
nerd, and m^ himself h^y^, been a p^rt^y Qiyi]j^e4i ^nd 
humanized deer, tljipugh^ ip ^ less degr^ Xhafx th^a^. re- 
mote posterity, ^h^y aj;e if little wildier. tjbaij sheep, but 
thjBy do not siMffl? tlj..e ais; at tjie, (^pproj^ of hwaa 
beings, nor eyincej mucV ^^^J^'^'^ at their pretty close, 
proxin^^;, ajthoygh if you cox^ii^ue to ^dyancQ, th,ey. 
toss l^heir h|si^ds and l^e to, tbeir heels in a Ipnd o& 
mimic terror, or son^etbing akin to ^niinine skitt^hness, 
with a dim remvembi;ance or ti;a4ition9 as it yi^ere, of tbeir. 
having come of a wild, stoc^. They h^ve so lopg. beeq 
fed and protected by man, that they. n^i;s|^ b^xe lost iP9ny 
of their native instinct^, aqid, I ^uppps^, coul4 npt Ijive 
comfortably, through even ap. E];i^lish winter without 
human help. On^ is sensible, of a gj^ntle scorn, at them 
for such dependency, bi^t^ fieels none tbe tess kindly dis- 
posed towards the half-dopie^ticated race ; and it may 
have been bis obsfirvation of t>es^ tamer, characteristics 
in the Charlecote herd that suggested to Shakspeare the 
tender and pitiful description of a wounded stag, in '^ As 
You Like It.". 

At a distance of soipe hundreds of yards from Charle- 
coto Hall, and almost hid(ien by tHe trees, between it and 
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the roadside, is an old brick archway and porter's lodge*. 
In connection With this etitranc'e there appears to have 
been a Wall and aii ancient ttibat, the latter of which is 
still visible, a shallow, grassy scoop along the base of aii 
embankment of the lawn. About fifty yards within the 
gfiteway stands the house, forming three sides of a squarip, 
with thriee gables in a row on the front, and on each of., 
the two wings ; and there are Seveiul towers and turrets 
at the angles, together with projecting windows, antique 
balconies, ihd other quaiht ornaments suitable to the half- 
Gothic taste in which the edifice was biilt Over thi 
gateway is the Lucy coat-of-arms, emblazoned in its 
proper colors. The mansion dates from the early day^ 
of Elizabeth, and probably looked very much the sam6 
as no\^ wheb Shaks^efart wias brought before Sir Thomas 
Lucy for outrages ^ong his deer. Hie impression is 
not thdt of gray antiquity, but di Stable and tiihe-hoiiored 
gentility, Still as vital as eifer. 

It is a most delightful place. All about the house and 
domain there is a perfection of comfort and domestic 
taste, ad amplitude of convenience, which codld have 
been brought abbVit only b^ the slow ingenuity and labot 
of many successive generations, intent upoii kddihg all 
possible improvement to the home where years gone by 
and years to come give a sort of permanence to the in- 
tangible present. An American is sometimes tempted 
to fancy tliat only by this long process can real homes be 
produced. One man's lifetime is not enough for the ac- 
complishment of such a work of Art and Nature, almost 
the greatest merely temporary one that is confided to 
him; too little, at any rate, — yet perhaps too long 
when he is discouraged by the idea that he must make 
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his house warm and delightful for a miscellaneons race 
of successors, of whom the one thing certain is, that his 
own grandchildren will not he among them. Such re- 
pinings as are here suggested, however, come only from 
the fact, that, bred in English habits of thought, as most 
of us are, we have not yet modified bur instincts lo the 
lecessities of our new forms of life. A lodging in a wig« 
wam or under a tent has really as many advantages, 
when we come to know them, as a home beneath the 
roof-tree of Charlecote HalL But, alas! our philosophers 
have not yet taught us what is best, nor have our poets 
sung us what is beautifuUest, in the kind of life that we 
must lead ; and therefore we still read the old English 
wisdom, and harp upon the ancient strings. And thence 
it happens, that, when we look at a time-honored haU, it 
seems more possible for men who inherit such a home, 
than for ourselves, to lead noble and graceful lives, 
quietly doing good and lovely things as their daily 
work, and achieving deeds of simple greatness when 
circumstances require them. I sometimes apprehend 
that our institutions may perish before we shall have 
discovered the most precious of the possibilities which 
they involve. 
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After mj first visit to Leamington Spa, I went by 
ftn indirect route to Lichfield, and put up at the Black 
Swan. Had I known where to find it, I would much 
rather have established myself at the inn formerly kept 
by the worthy Mr. Boniface, so famous for his ale in 
Farquhar's time. The Black Swan is an old-fashioned 
hotel, its street-front being penetrated by an arched pas- 
sage, in either side of which is an entrance-door to the 
different parts of the house, and through which, and over 
the large stones of its pavement, all vehicles and horse- 
men rumble and clatter into an enclosed court-yard, with 
a thunderous uproar among the contiguous rooms and 
chambers. I appeared to be the only guest of the spa- 
cious establishment, but may have had a few fellow-lodgers 
hidden in their separate parlors, and utterly eschewing 
that conununity of interests which is the characteristic 
feature of life in an American hoteL At any rate, I had 
the great, dull, dingy, and dreary cofiee-room, with its 
heavy old mahogany chairs and tables, all to myself, an 
not a soul to exchange a word with, except the waiter, 
who, like most of his class in England, had evidently 
left his conversational abilities uncultivated. No former 
practice of solitary living, nor habits of reticence, nor 
well-tested self-dependence for occupation of mind and 
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anmsemeiit, can quite aTaO, as I now prored, to dissipate 
the ponderous gloom of an English ooffee-rocmi under 
sndi circomstances as the^e, with no book at hand save 
the count j-diiectoiy, nor any newspaper bat a torn local 
journal of fire dajs ago. So I boned mjsel^ betimes, in 
a huge heap of ancient feathers, (there is no other kind of 
bed in these old inns,) let mj head sink into an unsub- 
stantial pillow, and slept a stifled sleep, infested with 
such a firagmentarj confusion of dreams that I took them 
to be a medlej, compounded of the night-troubles of all 
mj predecessors in that same unrestful couch. And 
when I awoke, this musty odor of a by-gone century 
was in my nostrils — a ^nt, elusive smell, of which I 
never had any conception before crossing the Atlantic 
In the morning, after a mutton-chop imd a cup of chio- 
cory in the dusky eofiee-room, I went forth and bewildered 
knyself a little while among the crooked streets, in quest 
of one or two objects that had chiefly attracted me to the 
spot The city is of very ancient date, and its name in 
Ihe old Saxon tongue, has a dismal import that would 
apply well, in these days and forever henceforward, to 
many an unhappy locality in our native land. Lichfleld 
Signifies "The Field of the Dead Bodies'* — an epithet, 
however, which the town did not assume in remembrance 
6f a battle, but which probably Sprung ii^ by a natural 
process, like a sprig of ine or other liinere'al weed, out of 
the graves of two princely brolhersi sons of a pagan king 
6f Mercia, who were converted by Saint Chad, and afler- 
wai^is martyred for their Christian faith. Nevertheless, 
I was but little interested in the legends of the remote 
ismtiquity of Lichfield, lieing drawn thither partly to see 
its beautiful cathedral, and still more, I believe, boriiuse 
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It was the birthplace of Dr. Johnson, with whose sturdy 
English character I became acquainted, at a very early 
period of my life, through the good offices of Mr. Bodwell. 
In truth, he seems as familiar to my recollection, and 
almost as vivid in his personal aspect to my mind's eye, 
as the kindly figure of my own grandfather. It is only 
a solitary child — left much to such wild modes of cul- 
ture as he chooses for himself while yet ignorant what 
culture means, standing on tiptoe to pull down books 
from no very lofty shelf, and then shutting himself up, as 
It were, between the leaves, going astray through the 
volume at his own pleasure, and comprehending it rather 
by his sensibilities and affections than his intellect — that 
child is the only student that ever gets the sort of inti- 
macy which I am now thinking of, with a literary per- 
sonage. I do not remember, indeed, ever caring much 
about any of the stalwart Doctor's grandiloquent produc- 
tions, except his two stern and masculine poems, " Lon- 
don," and " The Vanity of Human Wishes " ; it was as 
a man, a talker, and a humorist, that I knew and loved 
him, appreciating many of his qualities perhaps more 
thoroughly than I do now, though never seeking to put 
my instinctive perception of his character into language. 
Beyond all question, I might have had a wiser friend 
than he. The atmosphere in which alone he breathed 
was dense ; his awful dread of death showed how much 
muddy imperfection was to be cleansed out of him, 
before he could be capable of spiritual existence ; ho 
meddled only with the surface of life, and never cared 
to penetrate farther than to ploughshare depth ; his very 
sense and sagacity were but a one-eyed dear-sighted- 
ness. I laughed at him, sometimes, standing beside his 
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knee. And jet, considering that my native propensitiefl 
were towards Fairy Land, and also how nnich jeast ii 
generally mixed up with the mental sustenance of a New 
Englander, it may not have been altogether amisB, in 
those childish and boyish daysj to keep pace with this 
. heavy-footed traveller and feed on the gross diet that he 
carried in his knapsack. It is wholesome food even now. 
And, then, how English ! Many of the latent sympathies 
that enabled me to enjoy the Old Country so well, and 
that so readily amalgamated themselves with the Aner- 
ican ideas that seemed most adverse to them, may have 
been derived from, or fostered and kept aMve by, the 
great English moralist. Never was a descriptive epifhei 
more nicely appropriate than that ! Dr. Johnson's mor- 
ality was as English an artide as a beefeteak. 

The city of Lichfield (only the cathedrad-lowns are 
called cities, in England) stands on an ascending site. 
It has not so many old gabled houses as Coventry, for 
example, but still enough to gratify an American appetite 
for the antiquities of domestic architecture. The people, 
too, have an old-fashioned way with them, and stare at 
the passing visitor, as if the nalway had not yet quite ac- 
customed them to the novelty of strange faces moving 
along their ancient sidewalks^ The old wcnnea whom I 
met, in several instances, dropt me a courtesy ; and as they 
were of decent and comfortable exterior, and kept quietly 
on their way without pause or further greeting, it cer- 
tainly was not allowable to interpret their little act of 
respect as a modest method of asking for sixpence ; so 
that I had the pleasure of considering it a remnant of the 
reverential and hospitable manners of elder times, when 
the rare presence of a stranger might be deemed worib 
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at general acknowledgment. Fositiyelj^ coming from 
such humble sources, I took it all the more as a welcome 
on behalf of the inhabitants, and would not ha^e ex- 
changed it for an invitation from the major and. magis- 
trates to a public dmner. Yet I wish, merely for the 
experiment's 9ake, that I coold have emboldened myself 
to hold out the aforesaid sixpence to at least one ef the 
old ladies* 

In my wanderings about town, I came to an artificial 
piece of water, called the Mmster Pool. It fills the im- 
mense cavity in a ledge of rock, whence tbe building 
materials of the cathediral weve quarried out a great 
many centuries ago, I should never have guessed the 
little lake to be of man^s creaticm, so very pretty and 
quietly picturesque aa object has it grovm to be, with its 
green banks, and the old trees hanging over its gEassy 
surface, in whieh joa may see reflected some of the bat- 
tlements of the majestie structure that once lay here ia 
unshaped sUme. Some little children: stood on the edge 
of the Focd, angling with pin-hooks ; and the scene re- 
minded me (though really to be quite fair with the 
reader, the gist of the analogy has n^w escaped me,) 
of that mysterious lake lathe Arabian Nights, whieb had 
once been a palace and a city,, and where a fisherman 
used to pull out the former inhabitants in the guise of 
endianted fishes. There^ is no need of fanciful associa^ 
lions to make the spot interesting. It was in the porch 
of one of the houses, in the street that runs beside the 
Minster Fool, that Lord Brooke was slain, in the time 
of the Parliamentary war, by a shot from the battle« 
mcnts o£ the cathedral, whieh was then held by the 

Boyalists as a fortressb The incident is commemorated 
10 
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hj an insciiptioo on a stone, inlaid into the wall of 
the boose. 

I know not what rank the Cathedral of lacfafield 
holds among its sister edifices in England, as a piece ot 
magnificent architectoie. Except that of Chester, (the 
grim and simple nave of which stands yet anriTaUed in 
jny memory,) and one or two small ones in North Wales, 
hardlj worthy of the name of cathedrals, it was the first 
that I had seen. To my nninstmcted vision, it seemed 
the object best worth gazing at in the whole world ; and 
now, after beholding a great many more, I remember it 
with less prodigal admiration only because others are 
as magnificent as itself The traces remaining in my 
memory represent it as airy rather than massiye. A 
mukitode of beantifol ahiq[)es appeared to be compre 
bended within its sin^e oatline ; it was a kind of kalei- 
doscopic mystery, so rich a yariety of aspects did it 
assume fitHn each altered point of view, through the 
presentation of a diflferent fiice, and the rearrangement 
of its peaks and pinnacles and the three battlemented 
towers, with the spires that shot heavenward &om all 
three, but one loftier than its feUows. Thus it im- 
pressed you, at every change, as a newly created struc- 
ture of the passing moment, in whidi yet you lovingly 
recognized the half-vanished structure of the instant 
before, and felt, moreover, a joyftil faith in the indc- 
Btmctible existence of all this doodlike vicissitude. A 
Gothic cathedral is surely the most wonderftd work 
which mortal man has yet achieved, so vast, so intricate, 
and so profoundly simple, with such strange, deli^tful 
recesses in its grand figure, so difficult to ocmipreheiid 
within one idea, and yet all so ocmsonant that it ulti- 
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mately draws the beholder and his universe into its har- 
mony. It is the only thing in the world that is vast 
enough and rich enough. 

Not that I felt, or was worthy to feel, an nnmingled 
enjoyment in gazing at this wonder. I could not elevate 
myself to its spiritual height, any more than I could have 
climbed from the ground to the summit of one of its pin- 
nacles. Ascending but a little way, I continually fell 
back and lay in a kind of despair, conscious that a flood 
of uncomprehended beauty was pouring down upon me, 
of which I could appropriate only the minutest poiiion. 
After a hundred years, incalculably as my higher -sympa- 
thies might be invigorated by so divine an employment, 
I should still be a gazer from below and at an awful 
distance, as yet remotely excluded from the interior 
mystery. But it was something gained, even to have 
that painful sense of my own limitations, and that half- 
smothered yearning to soar beyond them. The cathedral 
showed me how earthly I was, but yet whispered deeply 
of inmiortality. After all, this was probably the best 
lesson that it could bestow, and, taking it as thoroughly 
as possible home to my heart, I was fain to be content. 
If the truth must be told, my ill-trained enthusiasm soon 
flagged, and I began to lose the vision of a spiritual or 
ideal edifice behind the time-worn and weather-stained 
front of the actual structure. Whenever that is the case, 
it is most reverential to look another way ; but the mood 
disposes one to minute investigation, and I took advan- 
tage of it to examine the intricate and multitudinous adorn- 
ment that was lavished on the exterior wall of this great 
church. Everywhere, there were empty niches where 
statues had been thrown down, and here and there a 
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etatoe still lingered in its niche ; and aver tbe t^hief en* 
trance, and ext^iding agtoss tJie whole breadth of iimd 
building, was a row of angels, sainted personages, martyrSy 
and kings, sculptured in reddish stone. Being mndi cor- 
roded by the moiat English atmosphere, during four or 
five hundred winters that thej had stood there, these 
ben^ :and majestic £giires perrersely |>ut me in mind of 
the appearance of a sugar image, after a child has been 
holding it in his mouth. The venerable infant Time has 
evidently found them sweet morsels. 

Inside of the minster there is a Iqei^ and lofty nave, 
foansepts of the same height, and side-aiales and cbapels, 
dim nocka of holiness, where in catholic times the lamps 
were continually buming before the richly deooraled 
shrines of saints. In the audacity of my ignoranee, as 
I humbly acknowledge it to have been, I criticised this 
great intmor .as too much broken into compartments, and 
dhom of half its rightful impressiveness by the inteipoai- 
tion of a screen betwixt ihe nave and chanceL It did not 
spread itself in breadth but ascended to the roof in lofty 
narrowness. One large body of worehippei^ might have 
knelt down in the nave, others in each of the transepts, 
tnd smaller ones in the side-aisles, besides an indefinite 
number of esoteric enthusiasts in the mysterious sanctities 
beyond the screen. Thus it seemed to typify the exdu- 
siveness of sects rather than the world-wide hospitality of 
genuine religion. I had imagined a cathedral with a scope 
more vast These Gothic aisles, with their groined arches 
overhead, supported by clustered pillars in long vistas up 
and down, were venerable and magnificent, but included 
too much of the twilight of that monkish gloom out of 
which they grew. It is no matter whether I over cama 
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(o a moire sati^&ctory appreciatioQ of tiiis kind of archi- 
Jtecture ; the only value of my strictures being to show 
the folly of looking at noble .objects in the wrong mood, 
and the absurdity of a new visitant pretending to hold 
any opinion whatever on such subjects, instead of but- 
rendering Imnself :to the old bi^lder's influence with 
'hildlike simplicity. 

A gceat deal of white marble decoirates the old atono- 
work of the aisles, in the shape of altars, obelisks, sam 
copha^, ^d ,b^3ts. ^ost of these memorials are com- 
laeonoralivi^ of |)eg{>le .Iqcf^ly distinguished, especially the 
dea^ a,nd C£^MM;1S of the cathedral, with their relatives 
and families; an^ I fi>und ;but two monumei;^ts of peiv 
Bonages whoi|pi I had eyer hear4 of, — one being Gilbert 
"Walmealey, and the other Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, a lite^rary acqu^tance of my boyhood. It waB 
i:eally ple^ant to i;a€|et her .there ; for af);er a frieosd has 
lain in the grave fisyr into the second century, she would 
be unreasonable to require ^^y melanchoily emotioos in 
a chanoe interview ^t her tq^b^tqne. It adds a rich 
chamfi to sacred edifices, t^ time^honored custom of 
burial in churches^ affter a few years, at least, when the 
mortal remains have turnqd to dust beneath the pave- 
ipent, and the quaint device^ and inscriptions still spqak 
to yo^ above. The stati^es, that stood or reclined in 
several recesses of the ,Cathedral, had a kind of life, 
and I regarded them with ap pdd sort of deference, as if 
i\^ej were privileged denizens of the precinct. It was 
singular, too, how the men^iorial of the latest buried per- 
son, the man whose feaitures were fan^liar in the streets 
of Lichfield only yesterday, seemed precisely as much at 
* home heie as his mediaeval predecessors. Henceforward 
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future state, smothering our hopes, hiding our sky, and 
inducing dismal efforts to raise the harvest of inunor- 
tality out of what is most opposite to it, — the grave ! 

The Cathedral service is performed twice every day : 
at ten o'clock and at four. When I first entered, the 
choristers (young and old, but mostly, I think, boys, with 
voices inexpressibly sweet and dear, and as fresh as biixi- 
motes) were just winding up their harmonious labors, and 
soon came thronging through a side-door from the chan- 
cel into the nave. They were all dressed in long, white 
robes, and looked like a peculiar order of beings, created 
on purpose to hover between the roof and pavement of 
that dim, consecrated edifice, and illuminate it with 
divine melodies, reposing themselves, meanwhile, on the 
heavy grandeur of the organ-tones like cherubs on a 
golden cloud. All at once, however, one of the cherubic 
multitude pulled off his white gown, thus transforming 
himself before my very eyes into a commonplace youth 
of the day, in modem frock-coat and trousers of a de- 
cidedly provincial cut This absurd little incident, I 
verily believe, had a sinister effect in putting me at odds 
with the proper influences of the Cathedral, nor could I 
quite recover a suitable frame of mind during my stay 
there. But, emerging into the open air, I began to be 
sensible that I had left a magnificent interior behind me, 
and I have never quite lost the perception and enjoyment 
of it in these intervening years. 

A large space in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Cathedral is called the Close, and comprises beautifully 
kept lawns and a shadowy walk, bordered by the dwell- 
ings of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the diocese. All 
this row of episcopal, canonical, and clerical residences. 
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has an air of :fhe deepest quiet, rreposo, and we1L>pTO 
tected, though not inaccesaible .seclusion. They seemed 
capable of including everything that a saint could desire, 
and a great many more things than most of us sinners 
generally succeed in acquiring. Their most marked fea^ 
ture is a dignified comfort, looking as if no disturbance 
or vulgar intrusiveness could ever cross their thresholds, 
encroach upon their ornamented lawns, or straggle into 
the beautiful gardens that surround them with flower-- 
beds and rich clumps of shrubbery. The episcopal 
palace is a stately mansion of stpne, built somewhat in 
the Italian style, and 'bearing on its .front the figures 
1687, as the date d^ its erection. A large edifice of 
brick, which, if I .remember, stood next to the palace, I 
took to be the residence of the second dignitary of the 
Cathedral; and, in that case, it must have been the 
youthful home of Addison, whose ffither was Dean of 
liichfield. I tried jto &.ncy his figure on the delightful 
walk that extends in front of those priestly abodes, from 
which and the interior lawns it is ^epaitited by an open- 
work iron fence, lined with rich old •shrubbery, and over- 
arched by a minsterraisle of venerable trees. This path 
is haunted by the shades of famous personages who have 
formerly trodden it. Johnson must have been familiar 
.with it, both as ahoy, and in his subsequent visits to Lich- 
field, an illustrious old man. ^^s Seward, connected 
with so many literary reminiseencQS, lived in one of the 
adjacent houses. Tradition says that it was a favorite 
spot of Major Andr^, who used to pace to and fro under 
these trees, waiting, perhaps, to catch a last angel-glimpse 
of Honoria Sneyd, before he crossed the ocean to en- 
counter his dismal doom from an American coiut-martial 
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Davfd Garrick, no doubt,, Qcaippered along the path in his 
boyish days, and, if he was an early student of the 
drama, must often have thought of those two airy char- 
acters of the " Beaux' Stratagem," Archer and Aimwell, 
who, on this very ground, after attending service at the 
Cathedral, contrive to make acquaintance with the ladies 
of the comedy. These creatures of mere fiction havcj a* \ 
positive 9. substance now as the sturdy old figure of John- 
eon himself. They live, while realities have died. The 
shadowy walk still glistens with their gold-embroidered 
memories. 

Seeking for Johnson's birthplace, I found it in St. 
Mary's Square, which is not so much a square as the 
mere widening of a street. The house is tall and thin, 
of three stories, with a square front and a roof rising 
steep ^d high. On a side-view, the building looks as if 
it had been cut in two in the midst, there being no slope 
of the roof on that side. A ladder slanted against the 
wall, and a painter wap giving a livelier hue to the 
plaster. In a corper-room of the basement, where old 
Michael Johnson may be supposed to have sold books, 
is now what we should call a dry-goods store, or, accord- 
ing to the English phrase, a mercer's and haberdasher's 
shop. The house has a private entrance .on a cross- 
street, the door being accessible by several much worn 
Btone-steps, which are bordered by an iron balustrade. I ^ 
Aet my foot on the steps and laid my hand on the balus- ^ 
trade, where Johnson's hand and foot must many a time 
have been, and ascending to the door, I knocked once, 
and again, and again, and got no admittance. Going 
round to the shop-entrance, I tried to open it, but found 
it as fast bolted as the gate of Paradise. It is mortify- 
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ing to be so balked in one's little enthusiasms ; but look 
ing round in quest of somebody to make inquii-ies of, I 
was a good deal consoled by the sight of Dr. Johnson 
himself, who happened, just at that moment, to be sitting 
at his ease nearly in the middle of St. Mary's Square, 
with his face turned towards his father's house. 

Of course, it being almost fourscore years since the 
doctor laid aside his weary bulk of flesh, together with 
the ponderous melancholy that had so long weighed him 
down, — the intelligent reader will at once comprehend 
that he was marble in his substance, and seated in a 
marble chair, on an elevated stone-pedestal. In short, it 
was a statue, sculptured by Lucas, and placed here in 
1838, at the expense of Dr. Law, the reverend chancel- 
lor of the Diocese. 

The figure is colossal (though perhaps not much more 
so than the mountainous doctor himself) and looks down 
upon the spectator from its pedestal of ten or twelve feet 
high, with a broad and heavy benignity of aspect, very 
like in feature to Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait of John- 
son, but calmer and sweeter in expression. Several big 
books are piled up beneath his chair, and, if I mistake 
not, he holds a volume in his hand, thus blinking forth 
at the world out of his learned abstraction, owl-like, yet 
benevolent at heart The statue is immensely massive, 
a vast ponderosity of stone, not finely spiritualized, nor, 
indeed, fully hmnanized, but rather resembling a great 
stone-boulder than a man. You must look with the eyes 
of faith and sympathy, or possibly, you might lose the 
human being altogether, and find only a big stone within 
your mental grasp. On the pedestal are three bas-reliefs. 
In the tii-st, Johnson is represented aa hardly more than 
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a baby, bestriding an old man's shoulders, resting his 
chin on the bald head which he embraces with his little 
arms, and listening earnestly to the high-church eloquence 
of Dr. Sacheverell. In the second tablet, he is seen rid- 
ing to school on the shoulders of two of his comrades, 
while another boy supports him in the rear. 

The third bas-relief possesses, to my mind, a great deal 
of pathos, to which my appreciative faculty is probably 
the more alive, because I have always been profoundly 
impressed by the incident here commemorated, and long 
ago tried to tell it for the behoof of childish readers. It 
shows Johnson in the market-place of Uttoxeter, doing 
penance for an act of disobedience to his father, com- 
mitted fifty years before. He stands bare-headed, a 
venerable figure, and a countenance extremely sad and 
woe-begone, with the wind and rain driving hard against 
him, and thus helping to suggest to the spectator the 
gloom of his inward state. Some market-people and 
children gaze awe-stricken into his face, and an aged 
man and woman, with clasped and uplifted hands, seem 
to be praying for him. These latter personages (whose 
introduction by the artist is none the less efiective, be- 
cause, in queer proximity, there are some conunodities 
of market-day in the shape of living ducks and dead 
poultry,) I interpreted to represent the spirits of John^ 
son's father and mother, lending what aid they could t« 
lighten his half-century's burden of remorse. 

I had never heard of the above-described piece of 
sculpture before ; it appears to have no reputation as a 
work of art, nor am I at all positive that it deserves any. 
For me, however, it did as much as sculpture could, un- 
der the circumstances, even if the artist of the Libyan 
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Sibyl hf4 wrought it, hj previying my interest in tbp 
BtHrdy old Jiingli^lvnan, .ftpd particularly by freshening 
my perqepUpn of a wonderful beauty and pathetic ten- 
derness in the inqiiient of the ,penance. So, the pcxt 
day, I left LichgeW for XJttoxe.ter, on one of the few 
purely sentimental pilgrimages that I ever undertoqk, tp 
pee the very spot where Johnson had stood. Boswell, I 
thin^, speaJks of the town (its name is pronounced Yute- 
o^eter) as being about nipe miles off from Lichfield^ but 
the cQunty-map would in^ic^te a greater .diptance; and 
\ij rail, passing from one li^^ to .anptber, it ^ us mpc^ 
as eighteen pai^es. I b&ye lal^^.y? thad an idea of old 
Michael Johnson sending his liitcjrary iperc^andise by 
canjier's wagon, journeying to Uttoxeter a-foot on mar- 
]iet-day morning, selling books through the busy hours, 
^d returning to Lichfield ;«it night. This could not pos- 
sibly h^ye been the case. 

Arriving at ;the .Ut.tQ3^eter fit?^tioI^, the first objects that 
I saw, with a green fiel^.pr %Yfp b^twe^n them s^^ me, 
were the tpwer an^ gr^y steeple of a churcl^ rising 
among red-tiled rop& £^n4 .^ {few 9cattei:ed ^i^ees. A 
very short walk takep yp^i frpngi i/he 3ti^tipn up ipto the 
town. It had .b^eii ,my .previous ipipression ^hat the 
market-place of Uttp^^t^r Ifiy immediately rpundabout 
the phurch; and, if I remei^ber the narrative anght, 
Johpspn, or Bos.W.ell in l\}p {l)ehalf,. describ.es his father's 
book-stall as standing ,in i^\^e markptjpl9.ce, close beside 
the sacred edifice. It is impossible for, me to say wl^t 
changes may h^ve occurred ip tUe topography of the 
town, during almost a century. and a half since Michael 
Johnson retired from lousiness, and ninety ye^rs, at least, 
sijice his son's penajice ,WA9 pprfoi-med. But .the church 
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•Jias now (merely rfi oftreat of ordinary width passipg aroun^ 
it, while the iqarket-plaoe, though near at hand, neither 
forms a part of it nor is really contiguous, nor would its 
throng and bustle be apt to oversow their boundaries and 
Burge against the churchyard and the old gray tower. 
Nevertheless, a walk of ft minute or two brings a person 
from .the. centre of the m^rk^t-place to the churqh-dpor;;| 
and Michael Johnson might very conveniently have' 
•located his stall imd {laid ou.t his literary ware in the 
comer at the tower?s >ba^e ; better .there, indeed, than ip 
the busy centre (^ im i^ciUtuiral market^ But the picr- 
.turesque arrangement pppid 1^ impressiveness of the story 
absolutely require >hat. Johnson 9hall not 'have done his 
penance in a CQimer, ever so little retired, but shall have 
been the very nucleus of the (ax)wd-! — the midmost man 
of the nvarketrplaqe — a cental image of Memory and 
^morse, contrastiog writh ,axid overpowering the petty 
materialism around him. lie himself, having the force 
to throw vitldity and trpth into iwhat ip^rsons differently 
: constituted might reckon a mere external ceremony, 
■and an absurd one, could npt have failed to see thi? 
rnecessity. I am resolved, therefor^, that the triie site of 
Dr. Johnson's penance was .in the middle of the .market- 
:place. 

That important portion of the town is:a ratherspacicus 
and irregularly shaped yacijity, suntj^pded by houses 
und shops, some of them old, with red-tiled roofs, others 
wearing a pretence of newness, but probably as old m 
then- inner substance as the rest The people of Uttox 
eter seemed very idle in the warm summer-day, and 
were scattered in little groups along the side-wfdks, 
leisurely chatting with one another, and often turning 
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aboat to take a deliberate stare at mj hmnble self; 
insomach that I felt as if mj genuine sympathy for the 
illustrioas penitent, and my many reflections aboat him, 
most have imbued me with some of his own singularity 
of mien. If their great-grandfathers were such redoubt- 
able starers in the Doctor^s day, his penance was no light 

I one. This curiosity indicates a paucity of visitors to tho 
little town, except for market purposes, and I question if 
Uttoxeter ever saw an American before. The only other 
thing that greatly impressed me was the abundance of 
public-houses, one at every step or two: Red Lions, 
White Harts, Bulls' Heads, Mitres, Cross Keys, and 
I know not what besides. These are probably for the 
accommodation of the farmers and peasantry of the 
neighborhood on market-day, and content themselves 
with a very meagre business on other days of the week. 
At any rate, I was the only guest in Uttoxeter at the 
period of my visit, and had but an infinitesimal portion 
of patronage to distribute among such a multitude of 
inns. The reader, however, will possibly be scandalized 
to learn what was the first, and, indeed, the only impor- 
tant afiair that I attended to, afler coming so far to indulge 
a solemn and high. emotion, and standing now on the 
very spot where my pious errand should have been 
consummated. I stepped into one of the rustic hostle- 

^ ries and got my dinner, — bacon and greens, some mutton- 
chops, juicier and more delectable than all America could 
serve up at the Presidents table, and a gooseberry pud- 
ding : a sufficient meal for six yeomen, and good enough 
for a prince, besides a pitcher of foaming ale, the whole 
at the pitiful small charge of eighteenpence ! 

Dr. Johnson would have forgiven me, for nobody had 
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a heartier faith in beef and mutton than himself. And 
as regards my lack of sentiment in eating mj dinner, — 
it was the wisest thing I had done that day. A sensible 
man had better not let himself be betrayed into these 
attempts to realize the things which he has dreamed 
about., and which, when they cease to be purely ideal in 
his mind, will have lost the truest of their truth, the lofti- 
est and profoundest part of their power over his* sym- 
pathies. Facts, as we really find them, whatever poetry 
they may involve, are covered with a stony excrescence 
of prose, resembling the crust on a beautiful sea-shell, 
and they never show their most delicate and divinest 
c6LoT8 until we shall have dissolved away their grosser 
actualities by steeping them long in a powerful men- 
struum of thought. And seeking to actualize them 
again, we do but renew the crust. J£ this were other* 
wise — if the moral sublimity of a great fact depended 
in any degree on its garb of external circumstances, 
things which change and decay — it could not itself be 
immortal and ubiquitous, and only a brief point of time 
and a little neighborhood would be spiritually nourished 
by its grandeur and beauty. 

Such were a few of the reflections which I mingled 
with my ale, as I remember to have seen an old quafler 
of that excellent liquor stir up his cup with a sprig of 
some bitter and fragrant herb. Meanwhile I found my- 
self still haunted by a desire to get a defimte result out 
of my visit to Uttoxeter. The hospitable inn was called 
the Nag^s Head, and standing beside the market-place, 
was as likely as any other to have entertained old 
Michael Johnson in the days when he used to come 
hither to sell books. He, perhaps, had dined on bacon 
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$ad grrvQfl, and dnmk }ub jalte, nnd amtfked his pq>e, in 
the veiy 9K)Qm where I iiow v^ which wius a low, ancient 
room, c^frtainly m\idi older thaii Que^ Anne'e time» 
with a red-briok floor, and a white-^vi^hed ceiling, trav- 
ersed hy bare, rough beams, the i^hole in ihe rudest 
fashion, bu^ extremely neat. Ij^ejither did H lack orna- 
ment, the ]walls being huiig with coloijed fengcavings of ^ 
prize oi^en aiid other j^ettj pnn(t% aqd the mantel-pieca 
adorned with earthoawig« figures of shepherdesses in tfi» 
Arcadian taste lOf lov^g ago. Miqba^l Johnson's eyoB 
ffiight fhl^ye iB^tfid on that jielf-san»e ctfurthen image, to ex- 
^xoine wbpic^ mw9 <Aoqely I had just crossed the biick 
pavement of the room. And» #itbting down again, still as 
I si|)yped my ale, f. glanced through ihid cqpien window int^ 
the suimy market-plaoe, B^d »^ished .tjhat % could hon*;- 
efitlj ,fix 01^ one epot rft^er i^ha^ anotiber, as ^qIj to 
)iave .bqem the My aaf/e Fheiie , Jplpifion stood to do hia 
penance. 

How strange and :Stapid H is that tradition flhould not 
have marked ^n^ '^P^ ^ muiid the very place I How 
shameftil • (notching less Ah|m .that) that thei^e should be no 
local memorial of this incident, as beautiful and toudung 
fL pas^f^ as .ca^ be iqited put of .any Jl^iwan Uie I No 
inscription of it, fdcioe^ f^ .^aQi^ 'AS a yerse of Scii^turo 
on the wall of th^ church.! ^o statue pf »the venerable 
and Ulustrious penitent in the market-place to throw a 
wholesome awe over its earthline^^, its iraud^.a^d petty 
wrongs of which the benuml^d fingers of qonscienqe can 
make no record, its ^elfish c(»npetition of each man with 
(lis brother or his neighboi:, ifs tn^c of soul-substance 
for a little worldly gain! Such a stajtue, U* the piety of 
(he people did not ;raL*|e % pcutrt^ »^Jia99>t l^ye .been ej> 
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^ected ito grow mp .out of the fmviemeDit'Of its own aoeondL 
on the spot that had been watered .by the rain itikaA 
dripped from Johnson's garments, mingled with his re- 
morseful tears. 

Long afler my visit to Uttoxeter, I was told that .there 
were iadiFiduals in the town who cQuld ha.ye shown jne 
the exact, indubitable spo.t whe^ Johnson penformed his 
penance. I was assurers mqrepver, that sufficient inter- 
est was felt in the subject to have induced .cei!tain locid 
discussions as to the esjpediency of erectiii]^ a menoriail. 
With all deference to my polite inf(»:iQant» I>surmise Ahai 
there is a mistake, and decline, without further a^ad pre*- 
cise evidence, giving credit to .either of the abovje ^t»$»r 
ments. Tbe inhabitants ^ow nothing, ii& a matter of 
general interest, about the penance, and Pfu^ nothing for 
the scene of it If the clergyman of the parish* for ejf:- 
ample, had ever he^ of it, would he not hav^ psed .^be 
theme, time and again, wherewith to work tenderly and 
profoundly on the souls committed to his charge? If 
parents were familiar with it, would they not teach it to 
their young ones at the fireside, both to insure reverence 
to their own gray hairs, and to protect the children from 
such unavailing regrets as Johnson bore upon his heart 
for fifty years ? If the site were ascertained, would not 
the pavement thereabouts be worn with reverential foot- 
steps? Would not every town-bom child be able to 
direct the pilgrim thither? While waiting at the sta- 
tion, before my departure, I asked a boy who stood near 
me, — an intelligent and gentlemanly lad, twelve or thir- 
teen years old, whom I should take to be a clergyman's 
son, — I asked him if he had ever heard the story of 
Dr. Johnson, how he stood an hour doing penance near 
U 
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thai ehmeh, the spire of which rose before us. The boj 
stared and answered, — 

"No!'' 

" Were you bom in Uttoxeter ? * 

"Yes." 

I inquired if no circumstance such as I had mentioned 
was known or talked about among the inhabitants. 

" No," said the boy ; " not that I ever heard of." 

Just think of the absurd little town, knowing nothing 
of the only memorable incident which ever happened 
within its boundaries since the old Britons built it, this 
sad and lovely story, which consecrates the spot (for I 
found it holy to my contemplation, again, as soon as it lay 
behind me) in the heart of a stranger from three thou- 
sand miles over the sea ! It but confirms whht I have 
been saying, that sublime and beautiiiil fects are best un* 
derstood when etherealized by distance. 
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We set out at a little past eleven, and made our first 
stage to Manchester. We were bj this time suffidentljr 
Anglicized to reckon the morning a bright and sunnjr 
one ; although the May sunshine was mingled with water, 
as it were, and distempered with a veiy bitter east wind* 

Lancashire is a dreary county, (all, at least, except its 
hilly portions,) and I have never passed throu^ it with- 
out wishing myself anywhere but in that particular spot 
where I then happened to be. A few places along our 
route were historically interesting ; as^ for example, Bol- 
ton, which was the scene of many remarkable events in 
the Parliamentary War, and in the marketHsquare of 
which one of the Earls of Derby was beheaded. We 
saw, along the wayside, the never-faOing green fields, 
hedges, and other monotcmous features of an ordinary 
En^ish landscape. There were little factory villages, 
too, or larger towns, with their tall chimneys, and their 
pennons of black amoke, their ugliness of biick-work, 
and their heaps of refuse matter from the furnace, whicl |' 
seems to be the only kind of stuff which Nature cannot 
take back to herself and resolve into the elements, when 
man has thrown it aside. These hillocks of waste and 
effete mineral* alwa3rs disfigure the neighborhood of iron 
mongering towns, and, even after a considerable antiquity, 
are hai^lly made decent with a little grass. 
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At a quarter to two we left Manchester bj the Shef^ 
field and Unooln Baflwaj. The scenery grew rather 
better than that throo^ whidi we had hitherto passed, 
thon^ still bj no means veiy striking; for (except in 
the show-districts, such as the Lake ooontiy, or Derby- 
shire) £ngliiBh seenety is a«t pafticuLirly wel worth 
ooking at, considered as a spectacle or a picture. It has 
A real, hoHaely dkm-m of its own, no doubt ; and the rich 
verdare, and the theron^ finish added by human art, are 
perhi^ as attractive to aa American eye as any strongex 
feature eoald be. Our journey, however, between Man^ 
diester and Sheffield was nM through a rich tract of 
eountryy but aloi^ a valley walled in by Ueak, ridgy hills 
extending straigAt as a lanparty and across biai^ moor* 
lands with bere sottd there a plantation of trees. Som;»» 
tbnes there weire kxig and gradual ascents, bleak, windy, 
and desoiate, conveying ike Yery impresnon which the 
reader gets £rom many passages of Miss Bronte's naveb, 
and stiU more Ivora those oi her tWAD sbters. Old stooe 
or briek farm-houses, aoid, once in a while^ aa M chiurch« 
tower, were visible: bot these are almost too oomuKMi 
objects to be noticed in an Fjiglish landscape. 

On a railway, I suspect, what little we do see of the 
country is seen quite aunse, because it was never intended 
to be looked at from any point of view in that straight 
Ine ; so that it is like lookiiig. at the wrong side of apiece 
of tapestry^ The <M highways and footpaths were as 
natural as brooks and rivulets, and adapted themselves 
by an inevitable impulse to the physiognomy of the 
country ; and, furthermore, every ofcgeet within view of 
them had some subtile reference to their curves and un« 
dulations : but the line of a railway is perfectly artificial, 
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fiiid pxits bS priecedeht thJng^ At sbces-and-detens. Ai 
any rate, be the cause whstt it may, tbere is seldom any- 
thing Worth deeing Within the dcop6 of a railway travel 
ler's eye ; and if thei^ were, it requires an alert nuCrks- 
inan to take a flying shot at the picturesque. 

At one of the statiotis (it was near a village of ancient 
aspect, nestling rotcoA a chiirch, oh a wide Yorkshire 
moor) I saw a tall old lady in black, who seemed to 
have jast aHghted from' the train. She caught my atten- 
tion by a singular movement of the head, not once only, 
but continually repeated, and at regular intervals, as if 
she were making a stem and solemn protest agafinst some 
ftction that developed itself before her eyes, and were 
foreboding terrible disaster, i£ it should be persisted in. 
Of course, ft wa» nothing more than a parafytic or ner- 
vous affection ; jet one might fancy that it had its origin iff 
iotne unspeakable wrong, perpetrated half a lifetime ago 
in this old gentlewoman')? presence, either against herself 
or somebody whom ishe loved strfl better. Her features 
bad a wontlerfbl sternness^, which, I i^stnne, wa9 caused 
hy her haUtual effort to Comtpose and keep them quiet, 
and thereby comiterstct tfie tendency to paralytic move- 
ment "fhe slow, regohr, and fnexox^bte character of 
the motion — het lodk of force and sdf-contrd, which 
had the appearance of rendermg it voliitttary, while yet 
it was so fateful — have staniped this poor lad/s face 
and gesf ctre into my tnemoty ; so that, some dark day or 
other, I am afraid she will reproduce herself in a dis- 
mal romance. 

The train stopped a minute or two, to allow the tickets 
to be taken, just before entering the Sheffield station, 
gnd thence I had a glimpse of the famous town of razonr 
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and penkniyes, enveloped in a dond of its own diffiising. 
Mj impressions of it are extremely yague and misty, — 
or, rather, smoky: for Sheffield seems to me smokier 
than Manchester, Liverpool, or Birmingham, — smokier 
than all England besides, unless Newcastle be the ex- 
ception. It might have been Pluto's own metropolis, 
shrouded in sulphurous vapor ; and, indeed, our approach 
to it had been by the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
through a tunnel three miles in length, quite traversing 
the breadth and depth of a mountainous hill. 

After passing Sheffield, the scenery became softer, 
gentler, yet more picturesque. At one point we saw 
what I believe to be the utmost northern verge of Sher- 
wood Forest, — not consisting, however, of thousand- 
year oaks, extant from Robin Hood*s days, but of young 
and thriving plantations, which will require a century or 
two of slow English growth to give them much breadth 
of shade. Earl Fitzwilliam's property lies in this neigh- 
borhood, and probably his castle was hidden among some 
soft depth of foliage not far off. Farther onward the 
country grew quite level around us, whereby I judged 
that we must now be in Lincolnshire ; and shortly after 
six o'clock we' caught the first glimpse of the Cathedral 
towers, though they loomed scarcely huge enough for 
our preconceived idea of thenu But, as we drew nearer, 
the great edifice began to assert itself, making us ac- 
knowledge it to be larger than our receptivity could 
take in. 

At the railway-station we found no cab, (it being an 
unknown vehicle in Lincoln,) but only an omnibus be- 
longing to the Saracen's Head, which the driver recom- 
mended as the best hotel in the city, and took us thithor 
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accordingly. It received us hospitably, and looked com- 
fortable enough ; though, like the hotels of most old Eng- 
lish towns, it had a musty fragrance of antiquity, such as 
I have smelt in a seldom-opened London church where 
the broad-aisle is paved with tcMnbstones. The house 
was of an ancient fashion, the entrance into its interior 
court-yard being through an arch, in the side of which is 
the door of the hotel. There are long comdors, an in- 
tricate arrangement of passages, and an up-and-dcwu 
meandering of staircases, amid which it would be no 
marvel to encounter some forgotten guest who had g< no 
astray a hundred years ago, and was still seeking for his 
bedroom while the rest of his generation were in their 
graves. There is no exaggerating the confusion of mind 
that seizes upon a stranger in the bewildering geography 
of a great old-fashioned English irni. 

This hotel stands in the principal street of Lincoln, 
and within a very short distance of one of the ancient 
city-gates, which is arched across the public way, with a 
smaller arch for foot-passengers on either side ; the 
whole, a gray, time-gnawn, ponderous, shadowy struc- 
ture, through the dark vista of which you look into 
tlie Middle Ages. The street is narrow, and retains 
many antique peculiarities ; though, unquestionably, Eng- 
lish domestic architecture has lost its most impressive 
features, in the course of the last century. In this re- 
spect, there are finer old towns than Lincc^ : Chester, 
for instance, and Shi'ewsbury, — which last is unusually 
rich in those quaint and stately edifices where the gentry 
of the shire used to make their winter-abodes, in a pro- 
vincial metropolis. Almost everywhere, nowadays, there 
m a monotony of modem brick or stuccoed fronts, hid- 
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ing houses that are older than ever, but obliterating tlie 
picturesque antiquity of the street. 

Between seven and eight o'clock (it being still broad 
daylight in those long English days) we set out to pay a 
preliminary visit to the exterior of the Cathedral. Pass- 
ing through the Stone Bow, as the city-gate close by is 
called, we ascended a street which grew steeper and nar- 
rower as we advanced, till at last it got to be the steepest 
street I ever climbed, — so steep that any carriage, if led 
to itself, would rattle downward much faster than it could 
possibly be drawn up. Being almost the only hill in Lin- 
colnshire, the inhabitants seem disposed to make the most 
of it. The houses on each side had no very remari^able 
aspect, except one with a stone portal and carved orna- 
ments, which is now a dweUing-place for poverty stricken 
people, but may have been an aristocratic abode in the 
da3rs of the Norman kings, to whom its style of architec- 
ture dates back. This is called the Jewess's House, hav- 
ing been inhabited by a woman of that faith who wa^ 
hanged six hundred years ago. 

And still the street grew steeper and steeper. Cer- 
tainly, the Bishop and clergy of Lincoln ought not to be 
&t men, but of very spiritual, saint-like, almost angelic 
habit, if it be a frequent part of their ecclesiastical duty 
to climb this hill ; for it is a real penance, and was prob- 
ably performed as such, and groaned over accordingly, ixk 
monkish times. Formerly, on the day of his installation 
the Bishop used to ascend the hill barefoot, and was 
doubtless cheered and invigorated by looking upward to 
the grandeur that was to console him for the humility of 
his approach. We, likewise, were beckoned onward by 
glimpses of the Cathedral towers, and, finally, attaining 
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an open stjuare on tLe summit, we saw an old Gothic 
gateway to the left hand, and another to the right. The 
latter had apparently been a part of the exterior defences 
of the Cathedral, at a time when the edifice was fortified. 
Tlie west front rose behind. We passed through one of 
the side-arches of the Gothic portal, and found ourselves 
in the Cathedral Close, a wide, level space, where the 
great old Minster has fair room to sit, looking down on 
the ancient structures that surround it, all of which, in 
former days, were the habitations of its dignitaries and 
officers. Some of them are still occupied as such, though 
others are in too neglected and dilapidated a state to seem 
worthy of so splendid an establishment. Unless it be 
Salisbury Close, however, (wliich is incomparably rich 
as regards the old residences that belong to it,) I remem- 
ber no more comfortably picturesque precincts round any 
other cathedral. But, in truth, almost every cathedral 
close, in turn, has seemed to me the loveliest, cosiest, 
safest, least wind-shaken, most decorous, and most en- 
joyable shelter that ever the thrift and selfishness of 
mortal man contrived for himself. How delightful, to 
combine all this with the service of the temple ! 

Lincoln Cathedral is built of a yellowish brown-stone, 
which appears either to have been largely restored, or 
else does not assume the hoary, crumbly surface that 
^ves such a venerable aspect to most of the ancient 
churches and castles in England. In many parts, the 
recent restorations are quite evident; but other, and 
much the larger portions, can scarcely have been touched 
for centuries : for there are still the gargoyles, perfect, or 
with broken noses, as the case may be, but showing that 
variety and fertility of grotesque extravagance which no 
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jikcic sre imiuiiierablB 
mehe&f, too, i^ tke whole kd^ of tbe towers, abore and 
aroand the catiJMt C y aod afl ofcr the walk: most of 
them emptj, but a lew mntammg the kunentable rem- 
naiits of headleag aaints and angek. It is siogiilar what 
a natire maimtmtj liYca in the hmnan heart against 
canred images^ iniwnrh that, whether ihej represent 
ChristiaD saint or Pagm deitj, all nnsophisticated mem 
aeixe the first safe my ui tmiitj to knock off their heads 1 
In BfitB of all dihpidatiflpg» konrerer, the effect of the 
west front of the Cathedral is still exceedingly Hch, be- 
ing eoireied from maa sive base to airy sarnmit with the 
nunatest detaib of scolptnre and earring: at least, ii 
was so onoe ; and even now the qiiritaal impression of 
its beanty remains so strong that we have to lock twice 
to see that mndi of it has been oUitoated. I have seen 
a cfaenj-stone carved aU over by a monk, so minutely 
that it must have cost him half a lifetime of labor ; and 
this cathedral front seems to have been elaborated in 
a monkish s^rit, like that eheny-stone. Not that the re- 
solt is in the least pet^, hot miracoloasly grand, and all 
the more so for the finthfiil beauty of the onallest de- 



An eldeiiy man, seeing us looking np at the west front, 
came to the door of an adjacent house, and called to in* 
quire if we wished to go into the Cathedral ; but as 
there would have been a dusky twilight beneath its roc^, 
like the antiquity that has sheltered itself within, we de« 
dined for the present So we merely walked round the 
exterior, and thought it more beautiful than that of 
York ; though, oa recollection, I hardly deem it so majes* 
tic and mighty as that. It is vain to attempt a descrip* 
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tion, or seek even to record the feeling which the edifice 
inspires. It does not impress the )>eholder as an inani- 
mate object, but as something that has a vast, quiet, 
long-enduring life of its own, — a creation which man 
did not build, though in some way or other it is con« 
nected with him, ^id kindred to human nature. In shoi*!, 
I Mi straightway to talking nonsense, when I try to ex- 
press my inner sense of this and other cathedrals. 

While we stood in the close, at the eastern end of the 
Minster, the clock chimed the quarters ; and then Great 
Tom, who hangs in the Rood Tower, told us it was eight 
o'dods, in far the sweetest and mightiest accents that I 
ever heard from any bell, — slow, and solemn, and allow- 
iog the profound reverberations of each stroke to die 
away before the next one fell. It was still broad day- 
light in that upper region of the town, and would be so 
^ some time longer; but the evening atmosphere was 
getting sharp and cool. We therefore descended the 
steep street, — our younger companion running before us, 
and gathering such headway that I fully expected him to 
break his head against some projecting wall. 

In the morning we took a fly, (an English term for an 
exceedingly slu^ish vehicle,) and drove up to the Min- 
ster by a road rather less steep and abrupt than the one 
we had previously dimbed. We alighted before the west 
front, and sent our charioteer in quest of the vei^r ; but, 
as he was not immediately to be found, a young girl let 
OS into the nave. Wp found it very grand, it is needless 
to say, but not so grand, methought, as the vast nave of 
YoHl Cathedral, especially beneath the great central 
tower of the latter. Unless a writer intends a profess* 
edly architectural description, there is but one set of 
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plimses in which to talk of all the cathedrals in Engknd 
and elsewhere. Thej are alike in their great featnrcs 
an acre or two of stone flags for a pavement ; rows of 
vast columns supporting a vaulted nx>f at a duskj height; 
great windows, sometimes richly bedimmed with ancient 
or modem stained glass ; and an elaborately carved screen 
between the nave and chancel, breaking the vista that 
might else be of such glorious length, and which is fur* 
ther choked up by a massive organ, — in spite of which 
obstructions, you catch the broad, variegated glimmer of 
the painted east window, where a hundred saints wear 
their robes of transfiguration. Behind the screen are the 
carved oaken stalls of the Chapter and Prebendaries, the 
Bishop's throne, the pulpit, the altar, and whatever else 
may furnish out the Holy of Holies. Nor must we for- 
get the range of chapels, (once dedicated to Catholic 
saints, but which have now lost their individual consecra- 
tion,) nor the old monuments of kings, warriors, and prel- 
ates, in the side-aisles of the chanceL In close conti- 
guity to the main body of the Cathedral is the Chapter- 
House, which, here at Lincoln, as at Salisbury, is sup- 
ported by one central pillar rising from the floor, and 
putting forth branches like a tree, to hold up the roof. 
Adjacent to the Chapter-House are the cloisters, extend- 
ing round a quadrangle, and paved with lettered tomb- 
stones, the more antique of which have had their inscrip- 
tions half obliterated by the feet of monks taking their 
noontide exercise in these sheltered walks, five hundred 
years ago. Some of these old burial-stones, although 
with ancient crosses engraved upon them, have been 
made to serve as memorials to dead people of very recent 
date. 
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In the chancel, among the tombs of forgotten bishops 
and knights, we saw an immense slab of stone purporting 
to be the monmnent of Catherine Swineferd, wife of John 
of Gaunt ; also, here was the shrine of the little Saint 
Hugh, that Christian child who was fabled to have been 
crucified by the Jews of Lincoln. The Cathedral is not 
particularly rich in monuments ; for it suffered grievous 
outrage and dilapidation, both at the Reformation and in 
Cromwell s time. This latter iconoclast is in especially 
bad odor with the sextons and vergers of most of the old 
churches which I have visited. His soldiers stabled their 
steeds in the nave of Lincoln Cathedral, and hacked and 
hewed the monkish sculptures, and the ancestral me- 
morials of great families, quite at their wicked and ple- 
beian pleasure. Nevertheless, there are some most ex 
quisite and marvellous specimens of fiowers, foliage, and 
grape-vines, and miracles of stone-work twined about 
arches, as if the material had been as soft as wax in the 
cunning sculptor's hands, — the leaves being represented 
with all their veins, so that you would almost think it 
petrified Nature, for which he sought to steal the praise 
of Art Here, too, were those grotesque faces which al- 
ways grin at you from the projections of monkish archi- 
tecture, as if the builders had gone mad with their own 
deep solemnity, or dreaded such a catastrophe, unless per- 
mitted to throw in something ineffably absurd. 

Originally, it is supposed, all the pillars of this gi*eat 
edifice, and all these magic sculptures, were polished to 
the utmost degree of lustre ; nor is it unreasonable to 
think that the artists would have taken these further 
pains, when they had already bestowed so much labor in 
working out their conceptions to the extremest point. 
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But, at present, the whole interior of the Cathedral is 
BHUtared over with a yellowish wash, the very meanf*^ 
hue imaginable, and for which somebody's soul has a 
bitter reckoning to undergo. 

In the centre of the grassy quadrangle about which the 
r.loisters perambulate is a small, mean, brick building, 
with a locked door. Our guide, — I forgot to say that 
we had been captured by a verger, in black, and with a 
white tie, but of a lusty and jolly aspect, — our guide 
unlocked this door, and disclosed a flight of steps. At 
the bottom appeared what I should hav& taken to be a 
large square of dim, worn, and faded oii-carpedng, whi<^ 
might originally have been painted of a rather gaudy 
pattern. This was a Eoman tessellated pavement, made 
of small colored bricks, or pieces of burnt clay. It was 
accidentally discovered here, and has not been med- 
dled with, further than by removing the superincumbent 
earth and rubbish. 

Nothing else occurs to me, just now, to be recorded 
about the interior of the Cathedral, except that we saw 
a place where the stone pavement had been worn away 
by the feet of ancient pilgrims scraping upon it, as they 
knelt down before a shrine of the Virgin. 

Leaving the Minster, we now went along a street of 
more venerable appearance than we had heretofore seen, 
bordered with houses, the high, peaked roofs of which 
were covered with red earthen tiles. It led us to a Ro- 
man arch, which was once the gateway of a fortification, 
and has been striding across the English street ever since 
the latter was a faint village-path, and for centuries be- 
fore. The arch is about four hundred yards from the 
Cathedral ; and it is to be noticed that there are Boman 
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remainft in all tliis neighborhood, some above gronnd, 
and doubtless innumerable more beneath it; for, as in 
ancient Rome itself, an inundation of accumulated soU 
seems to have swept over what was the surface of that 
earlier day. The gateway which I am speaking about is 
probably buried to a third of its height, and perhaps has 
as perfect a Boman pavement (if sought for at the origi- 
nal depth) as that which runs beneath the Arch of Titus. 
It is a rude and massive structure, and seems as stalwart 
now as it could have been two thousand years ago ; and 
though Time has gnawed it externally, he has made what 
amends he could by crowning its rough and broken sum- 
mit with grass and weeds, and planting tufts of yellow 
flowers on the projections up and down the sides. 

There are the ruins of a Normdn castle, built by the 
Conqueror, in pretty close proximity to the Cathedral ; 
but the old gateway is obstructed by a modem door of 
wood, and we were denied admittance because some part 
of the precincts are used as a prison. We now rambled 
about on the broad back of the hill, which, besides the 
Minster and ruined castle, is the site of some stately and 
queer old houses, and of many mean little hovels. I sus- 
pect that all or most of the life of the present day has 
subsided into the lower town, and that only priests, poor 
people, and prisoners dwell in these upper regions. In 
tlie wide, dry moat at the base of the castle-^ all are 
clustered whole colonies of small houses, some of brick, 
but the larger portion built of old stones which once 
made part of the Norman keep, or of Roman structures 
that existed before the Conqneror^s castle was ever 
dreiuned about They are like toadstools that spring up 
from the mould of a decaying tree. Ugly as tbey are. 
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they add wonderfully to the picturesqueness of the scene 
being quite as valuable, in that respect, as the great, 
broad, ponderous ruin of the castle-keep, which rose high 
above our heads,' heaving its huge gray mass out of a 
bank of green foliage and ornamental shrubbery, such as 
lilacs and other flowering plants, in which its foundations 
were completely hidden. 

Afler walking quite round the castle, I made an ex« 
cursion through the Roman gateway, along a pleasant 
and level road bordered with dwellings of various char- 
acter. One or two were houses of gentility, with de- 
lightful and shadowy lawns before them ; many had those 
high, red-tiled roofs, ascending into acutely pointed gar 
bles, which seem to belong to the same epoch as some of 
the edifices in our own earlier towns ; and there were 
pleasant-looking cottages, very sylvan and rural, with 
hedges so dense and high, fencing them in, as almost to 
hide them up to the eaves of their thatched roofs. In 
front of one of these I saw various images, crosses, and 
relics of antiquity, among which were fragments of old 
Catholic tombstones, disposed by way of ornament. 

We now went home to the Saracen's Head ; and as 
the weather was very unpropitious, and it sprinkled a 
little now and then, I would gladly have felt myself re- 
leased from further thraldom to the Cathedral. But it 
had taken possession of me, and would not let me be at 
rest ; so at length I found myself compelled to climb the 
hill again, between daylight and dusk. A mist was now 
hovering about the upper height of the great central 
tower, so as to dim and half obliterate its battlements 
and pinna^^les, even while I stood in the close beneath it. 
It was the most impressive view that I had had. Tlie 
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vbole lower part of the structure was seen with perfect 
distinctness; but at the very summit the mist was so 
dense as to form an actual doud, as well defined as ever 
I saw resting on a mountain-top. Really and literallyi 
here was a " cloud-capt tower." 

The entire Cathedral, too, transfigured itself into a 
richer beauty and more imposing majesty than ever. 
The longer I looked, the better I loved it. Its exterior 
is certainly far more beautiftil than that of York Min- 
ster ; and its finer effect is due, I think, to the many peaks 
in which the structure ascends, and to the pinnacles 
which, as it were, repeat and reecho them into the sky. 
York Cathedral is comparatively square and angular in 
its general effect ; but in this at Lincoln there is a con- 
tinual mystery of variety, so that at every glance you are 
aware of a change, and a disclosure of something new, yet 
working an harmonious development of what you have 
heretofore seen. The west front is unspeakably grand, and 
may be read over and over again forever, and still show 
undetected meanings, like a great, broad page of marvel- 
lous writing in black-letter, — so many sculptured orna- 
ments there are, blossoming out before your eyes, and 
gray statues that have grown there since you looked last, 
and empty niches, and a hundred airy canopies beneath 
which carved images used to be, and where they will 
show themselves again, if you gaze long enough. — But 
I will not say another word about the Cathedral. 

We spent the rest of the day within the sombre pre- 
cincts of the Saracen's Head, reading yesterday's "Times," 
" The Guide-Book of Lincoln," and " The Directory of 
the Eastern Counties." Dismal as the weather was, the 
Street beneath our window was enlivened with a great 
13 
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bustle and turmoil of people all the evening, becauae it 
was Saturday night, and they had accomplished their 
week's toil, received their wages, and were making their 
small purchases against Sandaj, and enjoying themselves 
as well as they knew how. A band of music passed to 
and fro several times, with the rain-drops falling into the 
mouth of the brazen trumpet and pattering on the bass- 
drum ; a spiritrshop, opposite the hotel, had a vast run 
of custom ; and a cofiee-dealer, in the open air, found 
occasional vent for his commodity, in spite of the cold 
water that dripped into the cups. The whole breadth of 
the street, between the Stone Bow and the bridge across 
the Witham, was thronged to overflowing, and humming 
with human life. 

Observing in the Guide Book that a steamer runs mi 
the River Witham between Lincoln and Boston, I in« 
quired of the waiter, and learned that she was to start on 
Monday at ten o'clock. Thinking it might be an inter- 
esting trip, and a pleasant variation of our customary 
mode of travel, we determined to make the voyage. The 
Witham flows through Lincoln, crossing the main street 
under an arched bridge of Grothic construction, a little 
below the Saracen's Head. It has more the appearance 
of a canal than of a river, in its passage throu^ the 
town, — being bordered with hewn stone masonworic oa 
each side, and provided with one or two locks. The 
eteamer proved to be small, dirty, and altogether incon- 
venient The early morning had been bright; but the 
sky now lowered upon us with a sulky English temper, 
and we had not long put off before we felt an ugly wind 
from the German Ocean blowing right in our teeth. 
There were a number of passengers on board, country 
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people, sach as travel hj third dass an the railway ; for, 
I suppose, nobody but ourselves ever dreamt of voyaging 
by the steamer for the sake of what he might happen 
upon in the way of river scenery. 

We bothered a good while about getting through a 
preliminary lock; nor, when fairly under way, did we 
ever accomplish, I think, six miles an hour. Constant 
delays were caused, moreover, by stopping to take up 
passengers and freight, -^ not at regular landing-places, 
but anywhere along the green banks. The scenery was 
identical with that of the railway, because the latter runs 
along by the riverside through the whole distance, or 
nowhere departs from it except to make a short cut 
across some sinuosity ; so that our only advantage lay in 
the drawling, snail-Jike slothfulness of our progress, 
which allowed us time enough and to spare for the ob* 
jects along the shore. Unfortunately, there was nothing, 
or next to nothing, to be seen, -*~ the country being one 
unvaried level over the whole thirty miles of our voyage, 
— not a hill in sight, either near or far, except that soli- 
tary one on the summit of which we had left Lincoln 
Cathedral And the Cathedral was our landmark for 
four hours or more, and at last rather faded out than was 
hidden by any intervening object 

It would have been a pleasantly lazy day enough, if 
the rough and bitter wind had not blown directly in our 
fiices, and chilled us through, in spite of the sunshine 
that soon succeeded a sprinkle or two of rain. These 
English east-winds, which prevail from February till 
June, are greater nuisances than the eastrwind of our 
own Atlantic coast, although they do not bring mist and 
storm, as with us, Int some of the sunniest weather that 
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EngLad sees. Under their influence, the skj smiles and 
is villanous. 

The landscape was tame to the last degree, hut had an 
English character that was abundantly worth our look- 
ing at A green luxuriance of early grass; old, high- 
roofed farm-houses, surrounded by their stone bams and 
ricks of hay and grain ; ancient villages, with the square, 
gray tower of a church seen afar over the level country, 
amid the cluster of red roofs ; here and there a shadowy 
grove of venerable trees, surrounding what was perhaps 
an Elizabethan hall, though it looked more like the abode 
of some rich yeoman. Once, too, we saw the tower of a 
mediaeval castle, that of Tattershall, built by a Crom- 
well, but whether of the Protector s family I cannot telL 
But the gentry do not appear to have settled multitu- 
dinously in this tract of country ; nor is it to be won- 
dered at, since a lover of the picturesque would as soon 
tliink of settling in Holland. The river retains its canal- 
like aspect all along ; and only in the latter part of its 
course does it become more than wide enough for the 
little steamer to turn itself round, — at broadest, not more 
than twice that width. 

The only memorable incident of our voyage happened 
when a mother-duck was leading her little fleet of five 
ducklings across the river, just as our steamer went 
swaggering by, stirring the quiet stream into great waves 
that lashed the banks on either side. I saw the immi- 
nence of the catastrophe, and hurried to the stem of the 
boat to witness its consummation, since I could not pos- 
sibly avert it. The poor ducklings had uttered their 
baby-quacks, and striven with all their tiny might to 
escape : four of them, I believe, were washed aside and 
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liuown off unhurt from the steamer's prow ; but the fifth 
must have gone under the whole length of the keel, and 
never could have come up alive. 

At last, in mid-afternoon, we beheld the tall tower of 
Saint Botolph's Church (three hundred feet high, the 
same elevation as the tallest tower of Lincoln Cathedral) 
looming in the distance. At about half-past four wej 
reached Boston, (which name has been shortened, in the 
course of ages, by the quick and slovenly English pro- 
nunciation, from Botolph's town,) and were taken by a 
cab to the Peacock, in the market-place. It was the best 
hotel in town, though a poor one enough ; and we were 
shown into a small, stifled parlor, dingy, musty, and 
scented with stale tobacco-smoke, — tobacco-smoke two 
days old, for the waiter assured us that the room had not 
more recently been fumigated. An exceedingly grim 
waiter he was, apparently a genuine descendant of the 
old Puritans of this English Boston, and quite as sour 
as those who people the daughter-city in New England. 
Our parlor had the one recommendation of looking into 
the market-place, and affording a sidelong glimpse of the 
tall spire and noble old church. 

In my first ramble about the town, chance led me to 
the riverside, at that quarter where the port is situated. 
Here were long buildings of an old-fashioned aspect, 
seemingly warehouses, with windows in the high, steep 
nwfs. The Custom-House found ample accommodation 
within an ordinary dwelling-house. Two or three large 
schooners were moored along the river's brink, which 
had here a stone margin; another large and handsome 
schooner was evidently just finished, ngged and equipped 
for her first voyage ; the rudiments of another were on 
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the stockSy in a shipyard borderiog on the river. Still 

auotber^ while I was looking o% came up the Btream, and 
lowered her mainsail, from a foreign voyage. An old 
man on the bank hailed her and inquired about her 
cargo; but the Lincolnshire people hare such a queer 
way of talking English that I could not understand tho 
reply. Farther down the river, I saw a brig, approach* 
ing rapidly under saiL The whole scene made an odd 
impression of bustle, and sluggishness, and decay, and a 
remnant of wholesome life ; and I could not but contrast 
it with the mighty and populous activity o£ our own Bos* 
ton, which was once the feeble in&nt of this old English 
town ; — the latter, perhaps, almost stationary ever since 
that day, as if the birth of such an. offspring had taken 
away its own principle of growth. I thought of Long 
Wharf, and Faneuil Hall, and Washington Street, and the 
Great Elm, and the State House, and exulted lustily, — 
but yet began to feel at home in this good old town, for 
its very name's sake, as I never had before felt, in England4 
The next morning we came out in the early sunshinei 
(the sun must have been shining nearly four hours, how- 
ever, for it was afler eight o'clock,) and strolled about 
the streets, like people who had a right to be there. 
The market-place of Boston is an irregular square, into 
one end of which the chancel of the church slightly 
projects. The gates of the churchyard were open and 
free to all passengers, and the common footway of the 
towns-people seems to lie to and fro across it. It is 
paved, according to English custom, with flat tomb- 
stones; and there are also raised or altar tombs, some 
of which have armorial bearingp on them. One clergy- 
man has caused himself and his wife to be b uried right 
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in the middle of the stone-bordered path Chat traversefl 
the t^urchyard; flo that not an individual of the thou- 
sands who pass along this public waj can help trampling 
over him or her. The scene, nevertheless, was very 
cheerful in the morning sun : people going about their 
business in the day's primal freshness, which was just as 
&esh here as in younger villages; children, with milk- 
pails, loitering over the burial-stones ; school-bo3rs play* 
ing leap-frog wiih the altar-tombs ; the simple old town 
preparing itself for the day, which would be like myriads 
of other days that had passed over it, but yet would be 
worth living through. And down on the churdiyard, 
where were buried many generations whom it remem- 
bered in their time, looked ibe stately tower of Saint 
Botolph ; and it was good to see end think of such an 
age-long giant, intermarrying the present epoch with a 
distant past, and getting quite imbued with human nature 
by being so immemorialiy connected with men's familiar 
knowledge and homely interests. It is a noble tower; 
and the jackdaws evidently have pleasant homes in their 
hereditary nests among its topmost windows, and live de« 
lightful lives, Sitimg and cawing about its pinnacles and 
flying buttresses. I should almost like to be a jackdaw 
myself, for the sake of living up there. 

In front of the diiirdi, not more than twenty yards off, 
imd with a low brick wall between, flows the River 
Witham. On the hither bank a fisherman was washing 
his boat; and another skiff, with her sail lazily half- 
twisted, lay on the opposite strand. The stream, at this 
point, is about of such width, that, if the tall tower were 
to tumble over fiat on its face, its iopnstone might per« 
hiXpB leadi to the middle of the channeL On the fkrthei 
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shore there is a line of antique-looking houses, with 
roofe of red tile^ and windows opening out of them, — 
some of these dwellings being so ancient, that the Rev- 
erend Mr. Cotton, subsequently our first Boston minister, 
must have seen them with his own bodily eyes, when he 
used to issue from the front-portal after service. Indeed, 
there must be very many houses here, and even some 
streets, that bear much the aspect that they did when the 
Puritan divine paced solenmly among them. 

In our rambles about town, we went into a booksel- 
ler's shop to inquire if he had any description of Boston 
for sale. He offered me (or, rather, produced for in- 
spection, not supposing that I would buy it) a quarto his- 
tory of the town, published by subscription, nearly forty 
years ago. The bookseller showed himself a weU-in- 
fermed and affablo man, and a local antiquary, to whom a 
party of inquisitive strangers were a godsend. He had met 
with several Americans, who, at various times, had come 
on pilgrimages to this place, and he had been in corres- 
pondence with others. Happening to have heard the name 
of one member of our party, he showed us great courtesy 
and kindness, and invited us into his inner domicile, 
where, as he modestly intimated, he kept a few articles 
which it might interest us to see. So we went with him 
through the shop, up-stairs, into the private part of his 
establishment ; and, really, it was one of the rarest ad- 
ventures I ever met with, to stumble upon this treasure 
of a man, with his treasury of antiquities and curiosities, 
veiled behind the unostentatious front of a bookseller's 
shop, in a very moderate line of village business. The 
two up-stair rooms into which he introduced us were so 
OTQwdcd with inestimable articles, that we were almost 
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afraid to stir, for fear of breaking some fragile thing that 
had been accumulating value for unknown centuries. 

The apartment was hung round with pictures and old 
engravings, many of which were extremely rare. Pre- 
mising that he was going to show us something very 
curious, Mr. Porter went into the next room and re- 
turned with a counterpane of fine linen, elaborately em- 
broidered with silk, which so profusely covered the linen 
that the general effect was as if the main texture were 
silken. It was stained, and seemed very old, and had an 
ancient fragrance. It was wrought all over with birds 
and flowers in a most delicate style of needlework, and 
among other devices, more than once repeated, was the 
cipher, M. S., — being the initials of one of the most un- 
happy names that ever a woman bore. This quilt was 
embroidered by the hands of Mary Queen of Scots, dur- 
ing her imprisonment at Fotheringay Castle ; and having 
evidently been a work of years, she had doubtless shed 
many tears over it, and wrought many doleful thoughts 
and abortive schemes into its texture, along with the 
birds and flowers. As a counterpart to this most pre- 
cious relic, our friend produced some of the handiwork 
of a former Queen of Otaheite, presented by her to Cap- 
tain Cook : it was a bag, cunningly made of some deli- 
cate vegetable stuff, and ornamented with feathers. 
Next, he brought out a green silk waistcoat of very 
antique fashion, trimmed about the edges and pocket- 
holes with a rich and delicate embroidery of gold and 
silver. This (as the possessor of the treasure proved, by 
tracing its pedigree till it came into his hands) was once 
the vestment of Queen Elizabeth's Lord Burleigh : but 
that great statesman must have been a person of very 
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modenle girth in the diest and waist; for the garment 
was hBidLj more than a oomibrtable fit for a boj of 
eleven, tlie smallest Amarican of oor party, who tried on 
the goigeous waistcoat. Then, Mr. Porter prodnced some 
curiouslj engraved diinking-^asses, witii a view of Saint 
ikrtolph's steeple on one of them, and other Boston edi- 
fices, public or domestic, on the remaining two, very ad- 
mirably done. These crystal goblets had been a present, 
long ago, to an old master of the Free School from his 
pupils ; and it is very rarely, I imagine, that a retired 
schoolmaster can exhibit ench trophies of gratitude and 
affection, won from the victims of his biich rod. 

Our kind Mend kept bringing out one unexpected and 
wholly unexpectable thing aAer another, as if he were a 
magician, and bad only to fiing a private signal into the 
air, and some attendant imp would band forth any strange 
relic we might choose to ask for. He was especially rich 
in drawings by the Old Masters, producing two or three, 
of exquisite delicacy, by Raphael, one by Salvator, a head 
by Rembrandt, and others, in chalk or pen-and*-ink, by 
Giordano, Benvenuto Cellini, and hands almost as fa- 
mous ; and besides what were shown us, there seemed to 
be an endless supply of these art-treasures in reserve. 
On the wall hung a crayon-portrait of Sterne, never en« 
graved, representing him as a rather young man, bloom- 
, iiig, and not uncomely : it was the worldly &oe of a man 
fond of pleasure, but without that ugly, keen, sarcastic, 
odd expression that we see in his only engraved portrait* 
1'he picture is an original, and must needs be very valu- 
able ; and we wish it might be prefixed to some new and 
worthier biography of a writer whose character the world 
has always treated with singular harshness, considering 
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how mach it owes him. There was likewise a cnijOD- 
portrait of Sterne's wife, looking so haughty and un« 
amiable, that the wonder is^ not that he ultimately lefl 
her, but how he ever contrived to live a week with such 
an awfiil woman. 

After looking at these, and a great many more things 
than I can remember, above stairs> we went down to a 
parlor, where this wonderful bookseUer opened an old 
cabinet, containing numberless drawers, and looking just 
fit to be the repository of such knick-knacks as wei^^ 
stored up in iu He appeared to possess more treasures 
than he himself knew of, or knew where to find ; but» 
rummaging here and there^ he brought forth things new 
and old: rose-nobles^ Victoria crowns, gold angels, double-^ 
sovereigns of George IV., two-guinea pieces of George 
II. ; a marriage-medal of the first Napoleon, ooly forty* 
five of which were ever struck off, and of which even 
the British Museum does not contain a specimen like 
this, in gold; a brass medal, three (»: four inches in 
diameter, of a Koman emperor ; together with bucklesi 
bracelets, amulets, and I* know not what besides. Thera 
was a green silk tassel from the fringe of Queen Mary*s 
bed at Holyrood Palace. There were illuminated mis* 
sals, antique Latin Bibles, and (what may seem of es- 
pecial interest to the historian) a Secret-*Book of Queen 
Elizabeth, in manuscript, written, for aught I know, by 
her own hand. On examination, however, it proved to 
contain, not secrets of state, but recipes for dishes^ 
drinks, medicines, washes, and all such matters of house- 
wifery, the toilet, and domestic quackery, among which 
we were horrified by the title of one of the nostrums, 
** How to kill a Fellow quickly " ! We never doubted 
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that bloody Queen Bess might often have had occasion 
for such a recipe, but wondered at her frankness, and at 
her attending to these anomalous necessities in such a 
methodical way. The truth is, we had read amiss, and 
the Queen had spelt amiss : the word was " Fellon," — a 
sort of whitlow, — not " Fellow." 

Our hospitable friend now made us drink a glass of 
wine, as old and genuine as the curiosities of his cabinet ; 
and while sipping it, we ungratefully tried to excite liia 
envy, by telling of various things, interesting to an an- 
tiquary and virtuoso, which we had seen in the course of 
our travels about England. We spoke, for instance, of a 
missal bound in solid gold and set around with jewels, 
but of such intrinsic value as no setting could enhance, 
for it was exquisitely illuminated, throughout, by the 
hand of Raphael himself. We mentioned a little silver 
case which once contained a portion of the heart of Louis 
XIV. nicely done up in spices, but, to the owner's horror 
and astonishment, Dean Buckland popped the kingly 
morsel into his mouth, and swallowed it. We told about 
the black-letter prayer-book of King Charles the Martyr, 
used by him upon the scaffold, taking which into our 
hands, it opened of itself at the Communion Service; 
and there, on the left-hand page, appeared a spot about 
as large as a sixpence, of a yellowish or brownish hue : 
a drop of the King's blood had fallen there. 

Mr. Porter now accompanied us to the church, but first 
leading us to a vacant spot of ground where old John 
Cotton's vicarage had stood till a very short time since. 
According to our friend's description, it was a humble 
habitation, of the cottage order, built of brick, with a 
thatched roof. The site is now rudely fenced in, and 
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cultivated as a vegetable garden. In the right-Iiand aisle 
of the church there is an ancient chapel, which, at the 
time of our visit, was in process of restoration, and was 
to be dedicated to Mr. Cotton, whom these English peo- 
ple consider as the founder of our American Boston. It 
would contain a painted memorial-window, in honor of 
the old Puritan minister. A festival in conmiemoration 
of the event was to take place in the ensuing July, to 
which I had myself received an invitation, but I knew 
too well the pains and penalties incurred by an invited 
^uest at public festivals in England to accept it. It 
ought to be recorded, (and it seems to have made a very 
kindly impression on our kinsfolk here,) that five hun- 
dred pounds had been contributed by persons in the 
United States, principally in Boston, towards the cost of 
the memorial-window, and the repair and restoration of 
the chapeL 

After we emerged from the chapel, Mr. Porter ap- 
proached us with the vicar, to whom he kindly introduced 
us, and then took his leave. May a stranger's benedic- 
tion rest upon him I He is a most pleasant man ; rather, 
I imagine, a virtuoso than an antiquary ; for he seemed 
to value the Queen of Otaheite's bag as highly as Queen 
Mary's embroidered quilt, and to have an omnivorous 
appetite for everything strange and rare. Would that 
we could M up his shelves and drawers (if there are any 
vacant spaces left) with the choicest trifles that have 
dropped out of Time's carpet-bag, or give him the carpet- 
ing itself, to take out what he will ! 

The vicar looked about thirty years old, a gentleman, 
evidently assured of his position, (as clergymen of the 
Established Church invariably are,) comfortable and 
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well-to-do, a scholar and a Christian, and fit to be a 
bishop, knowing how to make the most of life withoctt 
prejudice to the life to come. I was glad to see such a 
model English priest so suitably accommodated with an 
old English church. He kindly and courteously did tiie 
honors, showing us quite round the interior, giving iia 
all the information that we required, and then leaving us 
to the quiet enjoyment of what we came to see. 

The interior of Saint Botolpb's is very fine and sada- 
fiictory, as statdy, almost, as a cathedral, and has been 
repaired — so far as repairs were neeessary — in a chaste 
and nc^le style. The great eastern window is of modem 
painted glass, but ia the richest, mellowest, and tenderesi 
modem window that I have ever Be&n : the art of paiat* 
ing these glowing transparencies in pristine perfection 
being one that the world has lost. The vast, clear space 
of the interior church delighted me. There was no screen, 
— nothing between the vestibule and the altar to break 
the long vista ; even the organ stood aside^ — though it 
by and by made us aware of its presence by a melodious 
roar. Around the walls there were old engraved brasses, 
and a stone coffin, and an alabaster knight of Saint John, 
and an alabaster lady, each recumbent at fuU length, as 
large as life, and in perfect preservation, except for a 
slight modem touch at the tips of their noses. In the 
chancel we saw a great deal of oaken work, quaintly and 
admirably carved, espedally about the seats formerly ap* 
propriated to the monks, which were so contrived as to 
tumble down with a tremendous crash, if the occupant 
happened to fall asleep. 

We now essayed to climb into the upper regions. Up 
we went, winding and still winding round the circular 
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Stairs, till we came to the gallery beneath the stone roof 
of the tower, whence we could look down and see the 
raised Font, and my Talma lying on one of the steps, 
and looking about as big as a pocket-handkerchief. Then 
up again, up, up, up, through a yet smaller staircase, till 
we emerged into another stone gallery, above the jack- 
daws, and far above the roof beneath which we had be- 
fore made a halt Then up another flight, which led ua 
into a pinnacle of the temple, but not the highest ; so, re- 
tracing our steps, we took the right turret this time, and 
emerged into the loftiest lantern, where we saw level 
Lincolnshire, far and near, though with a haze on the 
distant horizon. There were dusty roads, a river, and 
canals, converging towards Boston, which — a congrega- 
tion of red-tiled roofs — lay beneath our feet, with pigmy 
people creejang about its narrow streets. We were three 
hundred feet aloft, and the pinnacle on which we stood is 
a landmark forty miles at sea. 

Content, and weary of our elevation, we descended the 
corkscrew stairs and left the church ; the last object that 
we noticed in the interior being a bird, which appeared 
to be at home there, and responded with its cheerful 
notes to the swell of the organ. Pausing on the church- 
Bteps, we observed that there were formerly two statues, 
one on each side of the doorway ; the canopies still re 
maining, and the pedestals being about a yard from the 
ground. Some of Mr. Cotton's Puritan parishioners ai'e 
probably responsible for the disappearance of these stone 
saints. Thb doorway at the base of the tower is now 
much dilapidated, but must once have been very rich and 
of a peculiar fashion. It opens its arch through a great 
square tablet of stone, reared against the front of the 
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tower. On most of the projections, whether on the 
tower or about the body of the church, there are gar- 
goyles of genuine Gothic grotesqueness, — fiends, beasts, 
angels, and combinations of all three; and where por- 
•tions of the edifice are restored, the modem sculptors 
liave tried to imitate these wild fantasies, but with veiy 
poor success. Extravagance and absurdity have still 
their law, and should pay as rigid obedience to it as the 
primmest things on earth. 

In our further rambles about Boston, we crossed the 
river by a bridge, and observed that the larger part of 
the town seems to lie on that side of its navigable stream. 
The crooked streets and narrow lanes reminded nie much 
of Hanover Street, Ann Street, and other portions of the 
North End of our American Boston, as I remember that 
picturesque region in my boyish days. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the local habits and recollec- 
tions of the first settlers may have had some influence on 
the physical character of the streets and houses in the 
New England metropolis ; at any rate, here is a similar 
intricacy of bewildering lanes, and numbers of old peaked 
and projecting-storied dwellings, such as I used to see 
there. It is singular what a home-feeling and sense of 
kindred I derived firom this hereditary connection and 
fancied physiognomical resemblance between the old 
town and its well-grown daughter, and how reluctant I 
was, after chill years of banishment, to leave this hos- 
pitable place, on that account Moreover, it recalled 
some of the features of another American town, my own 
dear native place, when I saw the seafaring people lean- 
ing against posts, and sitting on planks, under the lee of 
warehouses, — or lolling on long-boats, drawn up high 
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and drj, vis sailors and old wharf-rats are accustomed to 
do, in seaports of little business. In other respects, the 
English town is more village-like than either of the 
Anierican ones. The women and budding girls chat to- 
gether at their doors, and exchange merry greetings with 
young men ; children chase one another in the summer 
twilight; school-boys sail little boats on the river, or 
play at marbles across the flat tombstones in the church- 
yard ; and ancient men, in breeches and long waistcoats, 
wander slowly about the streets, with a certain familiarity 
of deportment, as if each one were everybody's grand- 
father. I have frequently observed, in old English 
towns, that Old Age comes forth more cheerfully and 
genially into the sunshine than among ourselves, where 
the rush, stir, bustle, and irreverent energy of youth are 
so preponderant, that the poor, forlorn grandsires begin 
to doubt whether they have a right to breathe in such a 
world any longer, and so hide their silvery heads in soli- 
tude. Speaking of old men, I am reminded of the 
scholars of the Boston Charity-School, who walk about 
in antique, long-skirted blue coats, and knee-breeches, 
and with bands at their necks, — perfect and grotesque 
pictures of the costume of three centuries ago. 

On the morning of our departure, I looked from the 
parlor-window of the Peacock into the market-place, 
and beheld its irregular square already well covered with 
booths, and more in process of being put up, by stretch- 
ing tattered sail-cloth on poles. It was market-day. 
The dealers were arranging their commodities, consist- 
ing chiefly of vegetables, the great bulk of which seemed 
to be cabbages. Later in the forenoon there was a much 
greater variety of merchandise: basket-work, both for 
13 
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fancy aad use; twig-broomB, beehiveB, . aranges, rasti^^ 
attire ; all sorts of things, in short, that are oommonl j 
sold at a roral fiiir. I heard the lowing of eattle, too, 
and the bleating of sheep, and found that there was a 
market for cows, oxen, and pigs, in another part of the 
town* A crowd of towns-people and Lincolnshire yeo- 
men elbowed one another in the square ; Mr. Punch was 
squeaking in one comer, and a Yagabond juggler tried to 
0nd space for his exhibition in another: so that my final 
glimpse of Boston was calculated to leare a livelier im- 
pression than my former «ies. Meanwhile the tower of 
Saint Botolph's looked benignantly down ; and I fancied 
it was bidding m» farewell, a« it did Mr. Cotton, two or 
three hundred years ago, and telling me to describe it* 
venerable height, and the town beneath it, to the pec^e 
of the American eity, who are partly akin, if not to the 
living inhabitants of Old Boston, yet to some of the dust 
that lies in jts churQhyjurd. 

One thing more. They have a Bunker Hill in the 
vicinity (^ tbeir town s and (what oould hardly be ex* 
pected of an English community) seem proud to tiiink 
that tbeir n^^borbood has given name to our first and 
most widely Q^bei^ted nod beet rMaembered battle^ 
field. 
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O^ a fine mormng in September, We set out on nn 
excursion to Blenheim, — the sculptor and myself being 
seated on the box of oui^ four-horse carriage, two more 
of the party in the dicky, and the others less agreeably 
accommodated inside. We had no coachman, but two 
postilions In dhort AcSLtlet jackets and leather bi^eches 
with top^bootis, each aiStride of a horse ; so that^ all the 
way along, when not Otherwise atttaeted, we had the 
interesting spectacle of their up-and-down bobbing in 
the saddle. It was a sunny and beautiful day, a speci- 
men of the perfect English weather, just warm enough 
for comfbrt, — indeed, a little too warm, perhaps, in the 
noontide sun, ^ yet retaining a mere spice or suspicion 
of austerity, which made it all the more enjoyable. 

The country between Oxford and Blenheim is not par- 
ticularly interesting, being almost level, or undulating very 
slightly; nor is Oxfordshire, agriculturally, a rich part 
of England. We saw one or two hamlets, and I espe- 
cially remember a picturesque old gabled house at a 
tampike-gate, and, altogether, the wayside scenery had 
an aspect of old-feshioned English life ; but there was 
nothing very memorable till we reached Woodstock, and 
stopped to water our horses at the Black Bear. This 
neighborhood is called New Woodstock, but has by 
no means the brand-new appearance of an American 
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town, being a large Tillage of stone houses, most of them 
pretty well time-worn and weather-stained. The Black 
Bear is an ancient inn, large and respectable, with balus- 
traded staircases, and intricate passages and corridors, 
and queer old pictures and engravings hanging in the 
entries and apartments. We ordered a lunch (the most 
delightful of English institutions, next to dinner) to be 
ready against our return, and then resumed our drive to 
Blenheim. 

The park-gate of Blenheim stands dose to the end of 
the village-street of Woodstock. Immediately on pass* 
ing through its portals, we saw the stately palace in the 
distance, but made a wide circuit of the park before ap- 
proaching it. This noble park contains three thousand 
acres of land, and is fourteen miles in circumference. 
Having been, in part, a royal domain before it was 
granted to the Marlborough family, it contains many 
trees of unsurpassed antiquity, and has doubtless been 
the haunt of game and deer for centuries. We saw 
pheasants in abundance, feeding in the open lawns and 
glades ; and the stags tossed their antlers and bounded 
away, not af&ighted, but only shy and gamesome, as we 
drove by. It is a magnificent pleasure-ground, not too 
tamely kept, nor rigidly subjected within rule, but vast 
enough to have lapsed back into Nature again, after all 
the pains that the landscape-gardeners of Queen Anne's 
time bestowed on it, when the domain of Blenheim was 
scientifically laid out. The great, knotted, slanting 
trunks of the old oaks do not now look as if man had 
much intermeddled with their growth and postures. The 
trees of later date, that were set out in the Great Duke's 
time, are furanged on the plan of the order of battle in 
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which the iUustrious commander ranked his troops at 
Blenheim ; but the ground covered is so extensive, and 
tlie trees now so luxuriant, that the spectator, is not dis- 
agreeably conscious of their standing in military array, 
as if Orpheus had summoned them together by beac of 
drum. The effect must have been very formal a hundred 
and fifty years ago, but has ceased to be so, — although 
the trees, I presimie, have kept their ranks with even 
more fidelity than Marlborough's veterans did-. 

One of the park-keepers, on horseback, rode beside 
our carriage, pointing out the choice views, and glimpses 
at the palace, as we drove through the domain. There is 
a very large artificial lake, (to say the truth, it seemed 
to me fully worthy of being compared with the Welsh 
lakes, at least, if not with those of Westmoreland,) which 
was created by Capability Brown, and fills the basin that 
he scooped for it, just as if Nature had poured these 
broad waters into one of her own valleys. It is a most 
beautiful object at a distance, and not less so on its imme- 
diate banks ; for the water is very pure, being supplied 
by a small river, of the choicest transparency, which was 
turned thitherward for the purpose. And Blenheim owes 
not merely this water-scenery, but almost all its other 
beauties, to the contrivance of man. Its natural features 
are not striking ; but Art has effected such wonderful 
things that the uninstructed visitor would never guess that 
nearly the whole scene was but the embodied thought of 
a human mind. A skiliul painter hardly does more for his 
blank sheet of canvas than the landscape-gardener, the 
planter, the arranger of trees, has done for the monoto- 
nous surface of Blenheim, — making the most of every 
uudulatioD, — flinging down a hillock, a big lump of earth 
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out of a Rant's hand, wherever it was needed, — patting 
in beauty as often as there was a niche for it, *-- opening 
vistas to every point that deserved to be seen, and throw- 
ing a veil of impenetrable foliage around what ought to 
be hidden ; — and then, to be sure, the lapse of a cen- 
tury has sofiened the harsh outline of man's labors, and 
has given the place back to Nature again with the addi- 
tion of what consummate science could achieve. 

After driving a good way, we came to a battlemented 
tower and adjoining house, which used to be the residence 
of the Ranger of Woodstock Park, who held charge of 
the property for the King before the Duke of Marl- 
borough possessed it. The keeper opened the door for 
us, and in the entrance-hall we found various things that 
had to do with the chase and woodland sports. We 
mounted the staircase, through several stories, up to the 
top of the tower, whence there was a view of the spires 
of Oxford, and of points much farther off, — very indis- 
tinctly seen, however, as is usually the case with the 
misty distances of England. Returning to the ground- 
floor, we were ushered into the room in which died Wil- 
mot, the wicked Earl of Rochester, who was Ranger of 
the Park in Charles IL's time. It is a low and bare little 
room, with a window in front, and a smaller one behind ; 
and in the contiguous entrance-room there are the re- 
mains of an old bedstead, beneath the canopy of which, 
perhaps, Rochester may liave made the penitent end that 
Bishop Burnet attributes to him. I hardly know what 
it is, in this poor fellow's character, which affects us with 
greater tenderness on his behalf than for all the other 
profligates of his day, who seem to have been neither 
better nor worse than himself. I rather suspect that he 
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had A htmuifi he&rt which never quite died out of him, 
and the warmth of which is still Mntl j perceptible amid 
the dissolute trash which be kil behind, 

Methinks, if such good fortune ever befell a bookish 
man, I should choose this loi^ for my own residence, with 
the topmo^ room of the tower iR>r a Btud}r, add all Uie se- 
dusion of cultivated wildness beneath to ramUe in. There 
being no 6Uch possibility, we drove on, catching glimpses 
(^ the palace in new points of view, and bj and hj came 
to Rosamond's WeU. The purticular tradition that con- 
nects Fair Bdsamond with it is irot now in my memory ; 
but if Rosamond ever lived and loved, and ever had her 
abode in tiie maze of Woodstock, it may well be believed 
that she and Henry sometimes sai beside this spring. It 
gushes out fhxn a bank, through some old stpne-work, 
and dashes its little cascade (about as abundant as one 
might turn out of a large pitcher) into a pool, whence it 
steals away toward the lake, which is not far removed. 
The water is exceedingly cold, and as pure as the legen- 
dary Rosamond was not, and is fancied to possess medicinal 
virtues, like springs at which Saints have qi^nched their 
thirst. There were two or three old women and some 
children in attendance with tumblers, which they present 
to visitois, fbll of the consecrated water ; but most of us 
fiUed the tumblers for ourselves^ and drank. 

Thence we drove to the Triumphal Pillar which was 
erected in honor of the Great Duke, and on the sunnnit 
of which he stands, in a Roman garb, holding a winged 
figure of Victory in his hand, as an ordinary man might 
hold a bird. The column is I know not how many feet 
high, but lofty enough, at any rate, to elevate Marlbor- 
ough far above the rest of the world, and to be visible a 
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long way off; and it is so placed in reference to other ob« 
jects, that, wherever the hero wandered about his grounds, 
and especially as he issued from his naansion, he must in* 
evitably have been reminded of his glory. In truth, until 
I came to Blenheim, I never had so positive and material 
an idea of what Fame really is — of what the admiration 
of his country can do for a successful warrior — as I carry 
away with me and shall always retain. Unless he had 
the moral force of a thousand men together, his egotism 
(beholding himself everywhere, imbuing the entire soi^ 
growing in the woods, rippling and gleaming in the water, 
and pervading the very air with his greatness) must have 
been swollen within him like the liver of a Strasbourg 
goose. On the huge tablets inlaid into the pedestal of 
the column, the entire Act of Parliament, bestowing 
Blenheim on the Duke of Marlborough and his posterity, 
is engraved in deep letters, painted black on the marble 
ground. The pillar stands exactly a mile from the prin- 
cipal front of the palace, in a straight line with the pre- 
cise centre of its entrance-hall ; so that, as already said, 
it was the Duke's principal object of contemplation. 

We now proceeded to the palace-gate, which is a great 
pillared archway, of wonderful loftiness and state, giving 
admittance into a spacious quadrangle. A stout, elderly, 
and rather surly footman in livery appeared at the en- 
trance, and took possession of whatever canes, umbrellas, 
and parasols he could get hold of, in order to claim six- 
pence on our departure. This had a somewhat ludicrous 
effect There is much public outcry against the mean- 
ness of the present Duke in his arrangements for the 
admission of visitors (chiefly, of course, his native country- 
men) to view the magnificent palace which their fore* 
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fiilhers bestowed upon hia own. In many cases, it seems 
hard that a private abode should be exposed to the in- 
trusion of the public merely because the proprietor has 
inherited or created a splendor which attracts general 
curiosity ; insomuch that his home loses its sanctity and 
seclusion for the very reason that it is better than othei 
men's houses. But in the case of Blenheim, the public 
have certainly an equitable claim to admission, both be- 
cause the fame of its first inhabitant is a national pos- 
session, and because the mansion was a national gift, one 
of the purposes of which was to be a token of gratitude 
and glory to the English people themselves. If a man 
chooses to be illustrious, he is very likely to incur some 
little inconveniences himself, and entail them on his pos- 
terity. Nevertheless, his present Grace of Marlborough 
absolutely ignores the public claim above suggested, and 
(with a thrift of which even the hero of Blenheim him- 
self did not set the example) sells tickets admitting six 
persons at ten shillings: if only ^ one person enters the 
gate, he must pay for six ; and if there are seven in com- 
pany, two tickets are required to admit them. The at- 
tendants, who meet you everywhere in the park and 
palace, expect fees on their own private account, — their 
noble master pocketing the ten shillings. But, to be sure, 
the visitor gets his money's worth, since it buys him the 
right to speak just as freely of the' Duke of Marlborough 
as if he were the keeper of the Cremome Gardens.* 

* The above was written two or three years ago, or more; and the 
Duke of that day has since transmitted his coronet to his successor, 
who, we understand, has adopted much more liberal arrangements. 
There is seldom anything to criticize or complain of, as regards the 
fitcilit}' of obtaining admission to interesting private houses in Eng^ 
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Passing throngh a gateway on the opposite side of the 
quadrangle, we had before us the noble classic front of 
the palace, with its two projecting wings. We ascended 
the lofty steps of the portal, and were admitted into the 
entrance-hall, the height of which, from floor to ceiling, is 
not much less than seventy feet, being the entire elevation 
of the edifice. The hall is lighted by windows in the upper 
story, and, it being a clear, bright day, was very radiant 
with lofly sunshine, amid which a swallow was flitting to 
and fro. The ceiling was painted by Sir James Thornhill 
in some' allegorical design, (doubtless commemorative of 
Marlborough's victories,) the purport of which I did nol 
take the trouble to make out, — contenting myself with 
the general effect, which was most splendidly and effec* 
tively ornamental. 

We were guided through the show-rooms by a very 
dvil person, who allowed us to take pretty much oar own 
time in looking at the pictures. The collection is exceed- 
ingly valuable, — many of these works of Art having 
been presented to the Great Duke by the crowned heads 
of England or the Continent. One room was all aglow 
with pictures by Rubens ; and there were works of Ra- 
phael, and many other famous painters, any one of which 
would be sufficient to illustrate the meanest house that 
might contain it I remember none of them, however 
(not being in a picture-seeing mood,) so well as Van- 
dyck's large and familiar picture of Charles I. on horse- 
back, with a figure and face of melancholy dignity such 
as never by any other hand was put on canvas. Yet, ou 
considering this face of Charles (which I find oflen re- 
peated in half-lengths) and translating it from the ideal 
into literalism, I doubt whether the unfortunate king was 
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reallj a handdome or impi^essiye-looking man: a high 
thin-ridged nose, a meagre, hatchet face, and reddish hair 
and beard, — these are the literal facts. It is the paint- 
er's art that has thrown such pensive and shadowy grace 
around him. 

On our passage through this beautiful suite of apart- 
ments, we saw, through the vista of open doorways, a boy 
of ten or twelve years old coming towards us from tlie 
farther rooms. He had on a straw hat, a linen sack that 
had certainly been washed and re-washed for a summer 
or two, and gray trousers a good deal worn, — a dress, 
in short, which an American mother in middle station 
would have thought too shabby for her darling school- 
boy's ordinary wear. This urchin's face was rather 
pale, (as those of English children are apt to be, quite as 
often as our own,) but he had pleasant eyes, an intelli- 
gent look, and an agreeable, boyish manner. It was Lord 
Sunderland, grandson of the present Duke, and heir — 
though not, I think, in the direct line — of the blood of 
the great Marlborough, and of the title and estate. 

After passing through the first suite of rooms, we were 
conducted through a corresponding suite on the opposite 
side of the entrance-hall. These latter apartments are 
most richly adorned with tapestries, wrought and pre- 
sented to the first Duke by a sisterhood of Flemish nuns 
they look like great, glowing pictures, and completely 
cover the walls of the rooms. The designs purport to 
represent the Duke's battles and sieges ; and everywhere 
we see the hero himself, as large as life, and as gorgeous 
in scarlet and gold as the holy sisters could make him, 
with a three-cornered hat and flowing wig, reining in his 
Ikorsc, and extending his leading-staff in the attitude of 
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command. Next to Mariborou^ Prince Eugene is tlie 
mo«)t prominent figore. In the waj of npholstery, there 
can never have been anything more magnificent than 
these tapestries ; and, considered as works of Art, thej 
have quite as much merit as nine pictures out of ten. 

One whole wing of the palace is occupied by the 
library, a most noble room, with a vast perspective length 
from end to end. Its atmosphere is brighter and more 
cheerful than that of most libraries : a wonderful contrast 
to the old college-libraries of Oxford, and perhaps less 
sombre and suggestive of thoughtfulness than any large 
library ought to be ; inasmuch as so many studious brains 
as have left their deposit on the shelves cannot have con« 
spired without producing a very serious and ponderous 
result Both walls and ceiling are white, and there are 
elaborate doorways and fireplaces of white marble. The 
floor is of oak, so highly polished that our feet slipped 
upon it as if it had been New-England ice. At one end 
of the room stands a statue of Queen Anne in her royal 
robes, which are so admirably designed and exquisitely 
wrought that the spectator certainly gets a strong concep- 
tion of her royal dignity ; while the face of the statue, 
fieshy and feeble, doubtless conveys a suitable idea of her 
personal character. The marble of this work, long as it 
has stood there, is as white as snow just fallen, and must 
have required most fiuthful and religious care to keep it 
so. As for the volumes of the library, they are wired 
within the cases and turn their gilded backs upon the 
visitor, keeping their treasures of wit and wisdom just as 
intangible as if still in the unwrought mines of human 
thought. 

I remember nothing else in the palace, except the 
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chapel, to which we were conducted last, and where we 
saw a splendid monument to the first Duke and Duchess, 
sculptured by Rjsbrach, at the cost, it is said, of forty 
thousand pounds. The design includes the statues of the 
deceased dignitaries, and various allegorical flourishes, 
fantasies, and confusions; and beneath sleep the great 
Duke and his proud wife, their veritable bones and dust, I 
ind probably all the Marlboroughs that have since died. 
It is not quite a comfortable idea, that these mouldy an- 
cestors still inhabit, after their fashion, the house where 
their successors spend the passing day ; but the adulation 
lavished upon the hero of Blenheim could not have been 
consummated, unless the palace of his lifetime had be- 
come likewise a stately mausoleum over his remains, — 
and such we felt it all to be, after gazing at his tomb. 

The next business was to see the private gai'dens. An 
old Scotch under-gardener admitted us and led the way, 
and seemed to have a fair prospect of earning the fee all 
by Iiimself ; but by and by another respectable Scotch- 
man made his appearance and took us in charge, proving 
to be the head-gardener in person. He was extremely 
intelligent and agreeable, talking both scientifically and 
lovingly about trees and plants, of which there is every 
variety capable of English cultivation. Positively, the 
Garden of Eden cannot have been more beautiful than this 
private garden of Blenheim. It contains three hundred 
acres, and by the artful circumlocution of the paths, and the 
undulations, and the skilfully interposed clumps of trees, 
is made to appear limitless. The sylvan delights of a 
whole country are compressed into this space, as whole 
fields of Persian roses go to the concoction of an ounce 
of precious attar. The world within that garden-fence 
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is not the same we&rj ahd dostj world With which wB 
outside mortals are ccmyersant; it is a finer, lovelier, 
more harmonious Nature ; and the Great Mother lends 
herself kindly to the gardener's mil, knowing that he 
will make evident the half-ohliterated traits of her pris- 
tine and ideal beauty, and allow her to take all the credit 
if and praise to herself. I doubt whether there is ever any 
winter within that precinct, — any clouds, except the 
fleecy ones of summer. The sunshine that I saw there 
rests upon my recoUectioa of it as if it were etemaL 
The lawns and glades are like the memory of places 
where one has wandered when first in love. 

What a good and happy Hfe might be spent in a para- 
dise like this ! And yet, at that very moment, the be- 
sotted Duke (ah I I have let out a secret which I meant 
to keep to myself; but the ten shillings must pay for all) 
was in that very garden, (for the guide told us so^ and 
cautioned our young people not to be uproarious,) aad, 
if in a condition for arithmetic, was thinking of nothing 
nobler than how many ten-shilling tickets had that day 
been sold. Bepublican as I am, I should still love to think 
that noblemen lead noble lives, and that all this stately 
and beautiful environment may serve to elevate them a 
little way above the rest of us. If it fail to do so, the 
disgrace falls equally upon the whole race of mortals as 
on themselves ; because it proves that no more favorable 
ccmditions of existence would eradicate our vices and 
weaknesses. How sad, if this be so ! Even a herd of 
swine, eating the acorns under those magnificent oaks of 
Blenheim, would be cleanlier and of better habits than 
ordinary swine. 

Well, all that I have written is pitifully meagre, as a 
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description of Blenheim \ And I hate to lea re it without 
some more adequate expression of the noble edifice, with 
its rich dommn, all as I saw them in that beautiful sun- 
shine ; for, if a day had been chosen out of a hundred 
years, it could not have been a finer one. But I must 
give up the attempt; only further remarking that the 
finest trees here were cedars, of which I saw one — and 
there may have been many such -^immense in girth, and 
not less than three centuries old. I likewise saw a vast 
heap of laurel, two hundred feet in circumference, all 
growing from one root ; and the gardener offered to show 
ns another growth of twice that stupendous size. J£ the 
Great Duke himself had been buried in that spot, hia 
heroic heart could not have been the seed of a more 
plentifhl crop of laurels. 

We now went back to the Black Bear, and sat down 
to a cold collation, of which we ate abundantly, and drank 
(in the good old English fashion) a due proportion of 
various delightful liquors. A stranger in England, in 
his rambles to various quarters of the countiy, may learn 
little in r^ard to wines, (for the ordinary English taste 
is simple, though sound, in that particular,) but he makes 
acquaintance with more varieties of hop and malt liquor 
than he previously supposed to exist. I remember a sort 
of foaming stuff, called hop-champagne, which is very 
vivacious, and appears to be a hybrid between ale and 
bottled cider. Another excellent tipple for warm weather 
is concocted by mixing brown-stout or bitter ale with 
ginger-beer, the foam of which stirs up the heavier liquor 
from its depths, forming a eompound of singular vivacity 
and sufficient body. But of all things ever brewed from 
malt) (unless it be the Trinity Ale of Cambridge, whick 
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I drank long afterwards, and which Barry Cornwall has 
celebrated in immortal verse,) commend me to the Arch- 
deacon, as the Oxford scholars call it, in honor of the 
jovial dignitarj who first taught these erudite worthies 
how to brew their favorite nectar. John Barleycorn haa 
given his very heart to this admirable liquor; it is a 
superior kind of ale, the Prince of Ales, with a richer 
flavor and a mightier spirit than you can find elsewhere 
in this weary world. Much have we been strengthened 
and encouraged by the potent blood of the Archdeacon! 

A few days after our excursion to Blenheim, the same 
party set forth, in two flies, on a tour to some other places 
of interest in the neighborhood of Oxford. It was again 
a delightful day ; and, in truth, every day, of late, had 
been so pleasant that it seemed as if each must be the 
very last of such perfect weather ; and yet the long suo> 
cession had given us confidence in as many more to come 
The climate of England has been shamefully maligned 
its sulkiness and asperities are not nearly so offensive a 
Englishtnen tell us (their climate being the only attributi 
of their country which they never overvalue) ; and the 
really good summer weather is the very kindest anci 
sweetest that the world knows. 

We first drove to the village of Cumnor, about six 
miles from Oxford, and alighted at the entrance of th6 
church. Here, while waiting for the kep, we looked at 
an old wall of the churchyard, piled up of loose gray 
stones which are said to have once formed a portion of 
Cumnor Hall, celebrated in Mickle's ballad and Scott's 
romance. The hall must have been in very close vicinity 
to the church, — not more than twenty yards off; and I 
waded through the long, dewy grass of the churchyard^ 
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and tried to peep over the wall, in hopes to discover some 
tangible and traceable remains of the edifice. But the 
wall was just too high to be overlooked, and difficult to 
clamber over without tumbling down some of the stones ; 
so I took the word of one of our party, who had been 
here before, that there is nothing interesting on the other 
side. The churchyard is in rather a neglected state, and 
seems not to have been mown for the benefit of the par- 
son's cow ; it contains a good many gravestones, of which 
I remember only some upright memorials of slate to in- 
dividuals of the name of Tabbs. 

Soon a woman arrived with the key of the church- 
door, and we entered the simple old edifice, which has 
the pavement of lettered tombstones, the sturdy pillars 
and low arches, and other ordinary characteristics of an 
English country church. One or two pews, probably 
those of the gentlefolk of the neighborhood, were better 
furnished than the rest, but all in a modest style. Near 
the high altar, in the holiest place, there is an oblong, 
angular, pon<^erous tomb of blue marble, built against the 
wall, and surmounted by a carved canopy of the same 
material; and over the tomb, and beneath the canopy, 
are two monumental brasses, such as we oflener see in- 
laid into a church pavement On these brasses are en- 
graved the figures of a gentleman in armor and a lady in 
an antique garb, each about a foot high, devoutly kneeling 
in prayer ; and there is a long Latin inscription likewise 
cut into the enduring brass, bestowing the highest eulo- 
gies on the character of Anthony Forster, who, with his 
virtuous dame, lies buried beneath this tombstone. His 
is the knightly figure that kneels above ; and if Sir Wal- 
ter Scott ever saw this tomb, he must have had an even 
U 
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greater than ocmunon disbelief in laudatory epitaphs, to 
venture on depleting Anthony Forster in such hues art 
blacken him in the romance* For my part, I read the 
inscription in full faith, and believe the poor deceased 
gentleman to be a mucb-wronged individual, with good 
grounds for bringing an action of slander in the courts 
above* 

But the cii'cBmstance, lightly as tre treat it, has itn 
serious moral. What nonsense it is, this anxiety, which 
80 worries us, about our good fame, or our bad fame, afteif 
death! If it were of the slightest real moment, oxir 
reputations would have been placed by Providence more 
in oui' oWn power, and leiB in other people's, than we now 
find them to be. If poor Aiithony Fomter happens Uf 
have met Sir Walter in the other world, I doubt n^hethei^ 
he has ever thought it worth while to complain of the 
latter's misrepresentations. 

We did not remain long in the chuiy;h, as it contains 
nothing else of interest i and driving through the village, 
we passed a pretty large and rather antique^looking inn, 
bearing the sign of the Bear and Bagged Staff! It could 
not be so old, however, by at least a hundred yeara, as 
Giles Gosling's time $ nor is there any other object to 
remind the visitor of the Elizabethan age, Unless it be 
a few ancient cottages^ that are perhaps of still earlier 
date. Cumnor is not nearly so large a village, nor a 
place of such mark, as one anticipates from its romantic 
and legendary fame ; but, being still inaccessible by rail- 
way, it has retained more of a sylvan character than we 
often find in English country towns. In this retired 
neighborhood the road is narrow and bordered with grass, 
and sometimes interrupted by gates ; the hedges grow in 
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ness and trimneas that characterize the ordinary English 
landscape. The whole scene conveys the idea of seclu- 
sion and remoteness. We met no travellersy whether 
on foot or otherwise. 

I cannot very distinctly trace out this day's peregrino^ 
tions ; hut, after leaving Cumnor a few miles behind us 
I think we came to a ferry over the Thames, where an 
<dd woman served as ferryman, and pulled a boat across 
by means of a rope stretching from shore to shore. Our 
two vehicles being thus placed on the other side, we re- 
sumed our drive, — first glandng, however, at the old 
woman's antique cottage, with its stone floor, and the dr- 
eolar settle round the Mtchen fireplace, which was quite 
in the medieval English style. 

We next stopped at Stanton Ilarcourt, where we were 
received at the pfursonsge with a hospitality which we 
should take delight in describing, if it were allowable to 
make public acknowledgment of thfs private and personal 
kindnesses which we never fidled to find ready for our 
needs. An American in an English house will soon adopt 
the opinion that the Ikaglisb are the very kindest people 
on earth, and will retain that idea as long, at least, as he 
remains on the inner side <xf the threshold. Their mag- 
nedam is of a kind that repels strongly while you keep 
beyond a certain limit, but attn^^ m forcibly if you get 
within the magic line* 

It was at this place, if I remember right, Ihat I heard 
a gentleman ask a friend of mine whether he was the 
author of ^'The Bed Letter A"i and, after some con- 
sideration, (for ho did not seem to recognize his own 
book, at first, under this improved title,) our countryman 
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responded, doubtfliUy, that he believed so. The gentle- 
man proceeded to inquire whether our friend had spent 
much time in America, — evidently thinking that he 
must have been caught young, and have had a tincture 
of English breeding, at least, if not birth, to speak the 
language so tolerably, and appear so much like other 
people. This insular narrowness is exceedingly queer, 

•and of very frequent occurrence, and is quite as much 
a characteristic of men of education and culture as of 
clowns. 

Stanton Harcourt is a very curious old place. It was 
formerly the seat of the ancient family of Harcourt, which 
now has its principal abode at Nuneham Courtney, a few 
miles off. The parsonage is a relic of the fiunily man- 
sion, or castle, other portions of which are close at hand ; 
for, across the garden, rise two gray towers, both of them 
picturesquely venerable, and interesting for more than 
their antiquity. One of these towers, in its entire capa- 
city, from height to depth, constituted the kitchen of the 
ancient castle, and is still used for domestic purposes, 
although it has not, nor ever had, a chimney; or we 
might rather say, it is itself one vast chimney, with a 
hearth of thirty feet square, and a flue and aperture of 
the same size. There are two huge fireplaces within, 
and the interior walls of the tower are blackened with 
the smoke that for centuries used to gush forth from them, 
and climb upward, seeking an exit through some wide 
air-holes in the conical roof, full seventy feet above. 
These lofty openings were capable of being so arranged, 
with reference to the wind, that the cooks are said to have 

. been seldom troubled by the smoke ; and here, no d Dubt, 
they were accustomed to roast oxen whole, with as little 
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fuss and ado as a modem cook would roast a fowl. The 
inside of the tower is very dim and sombre, (being noth- 
ing but rough stone walls, lighted only from the apertures 
above mentioned,) and has still a pungent odor of smoke 
and soot, the reminiscence of the fires and feasts of gen- 
erations that have passed away. Methinks the extremest 
ange of domestic economy lies between an American 
jooking-stove and the ancient kitchen, seventy dizzy feet 
ui height, and all one fireplace, of Stanton Harcourt. 

Now — the place being without a parallel in England, 
and therefore necessarily beyond the experience of an 
American — it is somewhat remarkable, that, while we 
stood gazing at this kitchen, I was haunted and perplexed 
by an idea that somewhere or other I had seen just this 
strange spectacle before. The height, the blackness, the 
dismal void, before my eyes, seemed as familiar as the 
decorous neatness of my grandmother's kitchen ; only my 
unaccountable memory of the scene was lighted up with 
an image of lurid fires blazing all round the dim interior 
circuit of the tower. I had never before had so per- 
tinacious an attack, as I could not but suppose it, of that 
odd state of mind wherein we fitfully and teasingly re- 
member some previous scene or incident, of which the 
one now passing appears to be but the echo and redupli- 
cation. Though the explanation of the mystery did not 
for some time occur to me, I may as well conclude the 
matter here. In a letter of Pope's, addressed to the Duke 
of Buckingham, there is an account of Stanton Harcourt, 
(as I now find, although the name is not mentioned,) 
where he resided while translating a part of the " Hiad." 
It is one of the meet admirable pieces of description 
in the language, — plajiul and picturesque, with fine 
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tonches of humorous pathos, — and conyeys as perfect a 
piotui-e <is ever was drawn of a decayed Bnglish country 
houae ; and among other rooms, most of which have since 
crumbled down and disappeared, he dashes off the grim 
aspect of this kitchen, — which, moreover, he peoples with 
witches, engaging Satan himself as head-cook, who stirs 
the infernal caldrons that seethe and bubble over the 
fires. This letter, and others rdative to his abode hore, 
were very familiar to my earlier reading, and, remaining 
still fresh at the bottom of my memory, caused the weird 
and ghostly sensation that came over me on beholding the 
real spectacle that bad formerly be<^u made so vivid to 
my imagination. 

Our next visit was to the church, which stands dose 
by, and is quite as ancient as the renviants of the castle. 
In a chapel or side-aisle, dedicated to the Haroourts, are 
found some very interesting family monuments, — and 
among them, recumbent on a tombstoivs the figure of an 
armed knight of the Lancasiorian party, who was slain in 
the Wars of the Roses. His features, dress, and armor 
are painted in colors, still wonderfully firesh, and there 
still blushes the symbol of the Bed Eosc, denotuag the 
faction for which he fought and died. His he^ restr ou 
a marble or alabaster helmet ; and on the tomb lies th« 
veritable helmet, it is to be presumed, which he wore ip 
battle,-^ a ponderous iron case, with the visor c<unplete. 
and remnants of the gilding that once covered it. The 
crest is a large peacock, not of metal, but of wood. 
Very possibly, this helmet was but an heraldic adorn- 
ment of his tomb ; and, indeed, it seems strange that it 
has not been stolen before now, especialiv in Cromwell's 
time, when knightly tomba were little re^eoted, and 
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ivheii armor was in request, tlowever, it is needless to 
dispute with the dead knight about the identity of his 
iron pof, and we may as well allo\\'^ it to be the very same 
that so b^n gaVe him th'e headache in his lifetime 
Leaning against 4,he wAll, at the ifoot of the tomb, is the 
shaft of a spear, with a wofuUy tattered and utterly faded 
banner appended to it, — the knightly banner beneath 
Which jie marshalled his follower^ in the iBeld. As it 
was absolutely falTing to piiecfes, I tore off one little bit, 
no bigger than a iSnger-nail, and put it into my waistcoat- 
pocket; but seeking il subsequently, it was not to be 
found. 

Oh tie opposite side of the little chapel, two or three 
yards from this tomb, is another monument, on which lie, 
side by side, one of the same knightly race of Hdrcoiirts, 
and his lady. Tne tradition of the family is, that this 
knight was the stsmrfaM-lbe'arer dif Henry of Richmond 
in t*he fiat lie of Bosworth Field ; and a banner, sup- 
posed 'to be the same that \ie carried, now droops ovei 
his etegy. It is jiist such a colorless silk rag as the one 
already described. The knigbt has tlie order of the 
Garter on his knee, and the lady wears it on her left 
arm, — ah odd place eribu'gh for a garter; but, if worn 
in its proper locality, it could not be decorously visible. 
The complete preservation and good condition of these 
elatues, even to the minutest adomni'ent of the sculpture, 
and their very hoses, — tHe most vulnerable part of a 
marble man, as of a living one, — arie miraculous. Ex- 
cept in Westminster Abbey, among the chapels of the 
kings, 1 have seen hone so well preserved. Perhaps 
they owe it to the loyalty of Oxfordshire, diffused 
Uiroughout its neighborhood by the influence of the 
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University, during the great Civil War and the rule of 
the Parliament. It speaks well, too, for the upright and 
kindly character of this old family, that the peasantry, 
among whom they had lived for ages, did not desecrate 
their tombs, when it might have been done with im- 
punity. 

There are other and more recent memorials of the 
Harcourts, one of which is the tomb of the last lord, 
who died about a hundred years ago. His figure, like 
those of his ancestors, lies on the top of his tomb, clad, 
not in armor, but in his robes as a peer. The title is 
now extinct, but the family survives in a younger branch, 
and still holds this patrimonial estate, though they hav«^ 
long since quitted it as a residence. 

We next went to see the ancient fish-ponds appertain- 
ing to the mansion, and which used to be of vast dietary 
importance to the family in Catholic times, and when 
fish was not otherwise attainable. There are two or 
three, or more, of these reservoirs, one of which is of 
very respectable size, — large enough, indeed, to be really 
a picturesque object, with its grass-green borders, and the 
trees drooping over it, and the towers of the castle and 
the church reflected within the weed-grown depths of its 
smooth mirror. A sweet fragrance, as it were, of ancient 
time and present quiet and seclusion was breathing all 
firound ; the sunshine of to-day had a mellow charm of 
mtiquity in its brightness. These ponds are said still to 
!>reed abundance of such fish as love deep and quiet 
waters : but I saw only some minnows, and one or two 
Hnakes, which were lying among the weeds on the top of 
the water, sunning and bathing themselves at once. 

I mentioned that there were two towers remaining of 
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Uie old castle : the one containing the kitchen we have 
already visited ; the other, still more interesting, is next 
to be described. It is some seventy feet high, gray and 
reverend, but in excellent repair, though I could not 
perceive that anything had been done to renovate it 
The basement story was once the family chapel, and is, 
of course, still a consecrated spot. At one comer of the 
tower is a circular turret, within which a narrow stair- 
case, with worn steps of stone, winds round and round as 
it climbs upward, giving access to a chamber on each 
floor, and finally emerging on the battlemented roo£ 
Ascending this turret-stair, and arriving at the third 
story, we entered a chamber, not large, though occupy- 
ing the whole area of the tower, and lighted by a win- 
dow on each side. It was wainscoted from floor to ceil- 
ing with dark oak, and had a little fireplace in one of the 
comers. The window-panes were small and set in lead. 
The curiosity of this room is, that it was once the resi- 
dence of Pope, and that he here wrote a considerable part 
of the translation of Homer, and likewise, no doubt, the 
admirable letters to which I have referred above. The 
room once contained a record by himself, scratched with 
a diamond on one of the window-panes, (since removed 
for safekeeping to Nuneham Courtney, where it was 
shown me,) purporting that he had here finished the 
fiah book of the " Iliad" on such a day. 

A poet has a fragrance about him, such as no other 
human being is gifted withal ; it is indestructible, and 
clings forevermore to everything that he has touched. I 
was not impressed, at Blenheim, with any sense that the 
mighty Duke still haunted the palace that was created for 
him ; but here, afler a century and a half, we are still con- 
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Bcious of the presence of that decrepit little figure of Queen 
Anne's time, although he was merely a casual guest in 
the old totver, duting one or two summer months. How- 
ever brief the time and slight the connection, his spirit 
«annot be exoi^ised so long as the tower stands. In my 
mind, moreover, Pope, or any other person with an avail- 
able claim, is right in adhering t6 the spot, dead or alive 
for I never saw a chamber that I should like better to 
inhabit, — so tottlfoHahfy small, in such a safe and inac- 
cessible seclusion, and with a varied landscape from each 
window. One of them looks upon the church, close at 
hand, and dowti JntO th6 gi'een churchyard, extending 
almost to the foot df the t6Wer ; the others have views 
wide and far, ovfer a gently undulating tract of country. 
If desirous of a 'loftiet elevation, about a dozen more 
gteps of the ttfrt^dt^tair Will bring the occupant to the 
summit of t!he t^'wek', ^^ Sphere Pope used to come, no 
doubt, in the SuBttnl6r eVetiings, and peep — poor little 
shrimp that he Was 1 -^ thlxiiu^ the Embrasures of the 
battlement. 

From Stanton Harc6urt We drove — I forget how far 
J — to a point where a boat was waiting for us upon the 
Thames, ot some other stream ; for I am ashamed to con- 
fess my ignorance of the precise geograp'hical wherea- 
bout We were, at any i^t6, some miles above Oxford, 
and, I should imagiilE, pi^tty hear one of the sources <^ 
Etrglahd^s mighty riter. It was little more than wide 
Enough for the 'boat, With extehdecl oaird, to pass, — shal- 
low, too, and bordered with bulrushes and water-weeds, 
which, in some places, quite overgrew the surface of the 
river from bank to bank. The shores were Bat and 
meadow-like, and sometimes, the boatman told us, ai'O 
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orerflpwed by the raee, of- the s^aixL The water looked 
deap. and pure, but i|Ot, particularly transparent, though 
enough sq to show us that the bottom is very much weed- 
grown ; and, I was told that the weed is an American 
production, brought to England with importations of 
timber, and npw threatening to choke up the Thames 
and other English riyers* I wonder it, does not try its 
obstruetive powers upon the Merrimack, the Connecticut, 
or the Hudson, — not to speak of the St Lawrence or 
the Mississippi ! 

It wa;^ an open boat), with, cushioned seats astern, com- 
fortably acQommods^tiiig our party; the day continued 
sunny apd wari](^ ajad. pe.rfectly s^ ; the boatman, well 
trained to his buipiness^ n^ma^d tlxe oars skilfully and 
vigorously ; and we went.dowii the stream quite as swiftly 
a^ it was desirable to go, the scene being so pleasant, and 
the passing hpurs. so thoroughly agreeable. The river 
grew a littje wider and deeper, perhaps, as we glided on, 
but was still an incqnsiderable. stream : for it had a 
good deal more th^na hundred miles to meander through 
befo^ it should beiar fleets on its bosom, and reflect pal- 
apes apd towers and. Parliament houses and dingy and 
sordid piles of various structure., as it rolled tQ and fro . 
with the. tide,, dividing London asunder. Not, in tru^hy 
that I ever saw any edifice whatever reflected in its tur- 
bid breast, when the sylvan streain, as w£ beheld it now 
is swollen into the Th^unes at London. 

Once, ou our voyage, we had to land, while the boat* 
man and some other persons drew our skiE round some 
rapids, which we could not otherwise have passed ; an- 
other time, the boat w^nt through a lock. We, moan- 
it hile, stepped ashore to examine the rui^s of the old 
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nunnery of Godstowe, where Fair Eosamond secluded 
herself, after being separated from her royal lover There 
is a long line of ruinous wall, and a shattered tower at 
one of the angles ; the whole much ivy-grown, — brim- 
ming over, indeed, with clustering ivy, which is rooted 
inside of the walb. The nunnery is now, I believe, held 
in lease by the city of Oxford, which has converted its 
precincts into a barnyard. The gate was under lock and 
key, so that we could merely look at the outside, and 
Boon resumed our places in the boat. 

At three o'clock, or thereabouts, (or sooner or later, — 
for I took little heed of time, and only wished that these 
delightful wanderings might last forever,) we reached 
Folly Bridge, at Oxford. Here we took possession of a 
Bpacious barge, with a house in it, and a comfortable 
dining-room or drawing-room within the house, and a 
level roof, on which we could sit at ease, or dance, if so 
inclined. These barges are common at Oxford, — some 
very splendid ones being owned by the students of the 
different colleges, or by clubs. They are drawn by 
horses, like canal-boats ; and a horse being attached to 
our own barge, he trotted off at a reasonable pace, and 
we slipped through the water behind him, with a gentle 
and pleasant motion, which, save for the constant vicissi- 
tude of cultivated scenery, was like no motion at all. It 
was life without the trouble of living ; nothing was ever 
more quietly agreeable. In this happy state of mind 
and body we gazed at Christ-Church meadows, as we 
passed, and at the receding spires and towers of Oxford, 
and on a good deal of pleasant variety along the banks : 
young men rowing or fishing; troops of naked boys 
bathing, as if this were Arcadia, in the simplicity of the 
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Golden Age ; country houses, cottages, water-side inns^ 
all with something fresh about them, as not being sprin 
kled with the dust of the highway. We were a largG 
party now ; for a number of additional guests had joined 
us at Folly Bridge, and we comprised poets, novelists, 
scholars, sculptors, painters, architects, men and women 
of renown, dear friends, genial, outspoken, open-hearted 
Englishmen, — all voyaging onward together, like the 
wise ones of Gotham in a bowl. I remember not a sin- 
gle annoyance, except, indeed, that a swarm of wasps 
came aboard of us and alighted on the head of one of 
our young gentlemen, attracted by the scent of the po- 
matum which he had been rubbing into his hair. He 
was the only victim, and his small trouble the one little 
flaw in our day's felicity, to put us in mind that we were 
mortal. 

Meanwhile a table had been laid in the interior of our 
barge, and spread with cold ham, cold fowl, cold pigeon- 
pie, cold beef, and other substantial cheer, such as the 
English love, and Yankees too, — besides tarts, and cakes, 
and pears, and plums, — not forgetting, of course, a 
goodly provision of port, sherry, and champagne, and 
bitter ale, which is like mother's milk to an Englishman, 
and soon grows equally acceptable to his American 
cousin. By the time these matters had been properly 
attended to, we had arrived at that part of the Thames 
which passes by Nuneham Courtney, a fine estate Ik;- 
longing to the Harcourts, and the present residence of 
the family. Here we landed, and, climbing a steep slope 
from the riverside, paused a moment or two to look at 
an architectural object, called the Carfax, the purport of 
wbic^ I do not well understand. Thence we proceeded 
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onwai-d, through the loveliest park an,d woodland s^eoprjj 
I ever saw, and under as beautiful a d^cliijing sunshinjB. 
as heaven ever shed oyer earthy to the stately loansiou- 
l^ouse. 

As we here cross a private threshold, it is not. aljiow-. 
able to pursue my feeble narrative of this delightful da jr 
with the same freedom as beretpfore ; sp^ perhapfl; I njax. 
as well bring it tp a closfB. I m^y mention, hawever,^ 
that I saw the library, a fine, lar^ apartmen^t, hung 
round, with portraits of eminept literary meii, principalYy. 
of the last century, most of whom were familiar gi^esta^ 
of the Ijlarcourts. Xh^ house itself is about eighty years, 
old, and is built in the classic style, as, if th^ family l^ad. 
been anxious to (^yerjge as fp as ppssible from tjfie GotUio. 
picturesqueness of tl^eir old al^od^e at Stantfip Harcourt. 
The grounds were laid out in part by Capability Bfown, 
and seemed to ni^ even more; beautiful than those of 
Blenheim. ]Vj(ason the poet, a tnend of the h9use, g;ave 
the design of a portion of the garden. Of t|ie whole 
place I will not be niggardly of mj wide Transatlantic 
praise, but be bold to say that it appe^ed to me as per« 
feet as anything earthly can be, — utterly and entirely 
finished, as if the years and generations had done all that 
the heai*ts and minds of the successive ow:ner8 could con- 
trive for a spot they dearly loved. Such hoipes as Nune- 
ham Courtney are amopg the splendid, results of long 
hereditary possession ; and we Republicans, whose house- 
holds melt away like new-fallen snow in a spring morn- 
ing, must content ourselves with o^r many counterbalan- 
cing advantages, — for this one, so apparently desirable to 
the far-projecting selfishness of our nature, we are certain 
never to attain. 
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It must qot b€( supposed, ne^veith^less, that Nuneham 
Coi^tney is one of ttei great show-places of England. 
1$, i^ merely afa,ir specimen of the better class of country- 
B^ts, and , has a hundred rivals, and many superiors, in 
the feature^, of bjeauty, and expansive, manifold, redun-. 
d^jit, comfort, which mosit impressed, me. A moderate 
man might be^ content with such a home, — that is. all. 

Apd, now I. takie leave, of Oxford without even au. 
at^mpt. to, describe! it, — there being no literaxy faculty, 
aitainaJt^jle. or copf^eivable by. me, which can avail to putt 
it adequately, or even, tcJeraWy, uppn paper. It must 
reniai;;! its own sole expression; and tho^e whose sad for-* 
tune it m^y be. never, to behold it have no bjBjLter resource 
than to dr/^^m about gray, weather-stoned, ivy-grown 
edifices, wr9ught with qijiaint Gothic ornament, and stand- 
ing around ^lassy qvadjr^mgles, w^ere. cloistered walks 
have c^chx^d t9.;the quiet, footsteps of twenty generations,. 
— lawns and gardens of luxurious repose^.shadowed with 
canopies of foliage, and lit up with sunny glimpses 
through archways of great boughs, — spires, towers, and 
turrets, each with its history and legend, — dimly mag- 
nificent chapels, with painted windows .of rare beauty and 
brilliantly diversified hues, creating an atmosphere of 
richest gloom, — vast college-halb, high-windowed, oaken- 
panelled, and hung round with portraits of the men, in 
every age, whom the University has nurtured to be 
illustrious, — long vistas of alcoved libraries, where the 
wisdom and learned folly of all time is shelved, — kitch- 
ens, (we throw in this feature by way of ballast, and 
because it would not be English Oxford without its beef 
and beer,) with huge fireplaces, capable of. roasting a 
hundred joints at once, — and cavernous ceUars, where 
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rows of piled-up hogsheads seethe and fume with that 
mighty malt-liquor which is the true milk of Alma Ma- 
ter : make all these things vivid in your dream, and you 
will never know nor believe how inadequate is the result 
to represent even the merest outside of Oxford. 

We feel a genuine reluctance to conclude this article 
without making our grateful acknowledgments, by namo, 
to a gentleman whose overflowing kindness was the main 
condition of all our sight-seeings and enjoyments. De- 
lightful as will always be our recollection of Oxford and 
its neighborhood, we partly suspect that it owes much of 
its happy coloring to the genial medium through which 
the objects were presented to us, — to the kindly magic 
of a hospitality unsurpassed, within our experience, in 
the quality of making the guest contented with his host, 
with himself, and everything about him. He has insep- 
arably mingled his image with our remembrance of the 
Spires of Oxford. 
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We left Carlisle at a little past eleven, and within the 
half-hour were at Gretna Green. Thence we rushed 
onward into Scotland through a flat and dreary tract of 
country, consisting mainly of desert and bog, where prob- 
ably the moss-troopers were accustomed to take refuge 
after their raids into England. Anon, however, the 
hills hove themselves up to view, occasionally attaining 
a height which might almost be called mountainous. In 
about two hours we reached Dumfries, and alighted at 
the station there. 

Chill as the Scottish summer is reputed to be, we 
found it an awfully hot day, not a whit less so than the 
day before ; but we sturdily adventured through the burn- 
ing sunshine up into the town, inquiring our way to the 
residence of Bums. The street leading from the station 
is called Shakspeare Street ; and at its farther extremity 
we read " Bums Street" m a comer-house, — ■ the avenue 
thus designated having been formerly known as " Mill- 
Hole Brae." It is a vile lane, paved with small, hard 
Btones from side to side, and bordered by cottages or 
mean houses of whitewashed stone, joining one to an- 
other along the whole length of the street. With nut a 
tree, of course, or a blade of glass between the paving- 
atones, the narrow lane was as hot as Tophet, and reeked 
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with a gemiine Scotch odor, being infested with unwashed 
children, and altogether in a state of chronic filth ; al« 
though some women seemed to be hopelessly scrubbing 
the thresholds of their wretched dwellings. I never saw 
an outskiit of a town less fit for a poet's residence, or in 
which it would be more miserable for any man of cleanly 
prediJcctiona to spend his days. 

We asked for Burns's dwelling ; and a woman pointed 
across tlie street to a two-story house, built of stone, and 
\yliitewashed, like its neighbors, but perhaps of a litU^ 
n^ore respectable aspect than most of them, though I 
hesitate in saying so. It was not. a separate structure, 
but under the same continuous roof \^ith the next. 
There was an inscriptiop op th|B door, bearing no refer- 
ence to Burns, but indicating that the house was now, 
occupied by a ragged or industrial school. On knocking, 
Y(e were instantly admitted by a servant-girl, who smiled 
intelligently when we told our errand, and showed us 
into a low, apd very plain parlor, not more than twelve or 
fifteen fe^t square, A young woman, who seemed to be 
a teacher in the school^ soon appeared, and told us that 
this h^d been Bums's usual sitting-room, and that he had 
written many of his song? here. 

She then led ui^ m> a narrow staircase into a little bed-« 
chamber oyer the parlor. CJonnecting with it, there is a 
very small room, or windowed cjloset, which Bums used 
ivs a study; ajid the bedcbamber itself was the one 
where he slept in his later litetime, and in which he 
died at last. Altogether, it is an exceedingly^ unsuitable 
place for a pastoral and rural poet to live or die in, — 
even more unsatisfactory than Shakspeare's house, whicl\ 
has a certain homely pictures(][ueness that contrasts favor- 
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aUlj.wUh tbe.sabiirban sprdidqess of the abode before us. 
The narrow la^e, th?5 pa^yipg-stonps, apd the contiguity 
of wretched hovels arQ depres^g to r^mennber ; and the 
steam of them (such is our huinajqi, weakness) might, 
almost make the port's meinory. l^ss, fragrant. 

As already observed, it, w:a8. ap intqlerably hot cbiy., 
After leaving the house, we found oijr Mfay into th^ prjn-, 
cipal street of the town,, wbich, it may. be fair to say, is, 
of very different aspeqt from the lyrqtched ou^tskirt above, 
describ^d^ Eptjerjng a hot^lj (ii^ w;hiph, as a Dumfriefii. 
guide-bpok as^ur^d us, Prinpe, Charles, Edward had i^n^e. 
spent a nigbti),yfe rested and refreph^A oijr^elyjBs, and, 
tben set forth, in quest o^. the. mausoleum, of Bums. 

Coming to. Si,. Mich^^'a. Cl^urch, lyp s%^ ^ man dig- 
ging a gr^ve, apd, s^ramb^ing on^ of the hol^, he. let. us, 
iptq the churchyard, Mfhichy was crp;wd^d,ftdjl of mopu- 
ipen^. Their general, sjiape o^d cop^tri^qtioij a^. pecu- 
liar to Scotland, b^in^. a perpjendicular talp^^t.qf marble 
or oth^r stone, within a, ^^amework of, the sfupe s^ateri^,, 
spmewh^t. resembling tjie fr^me, o^^ a ^ lookingrg^ass ; and, 
all over the churcbya^, thfi^e 8ep|al<?hral m^mop^Is rise, 
t9 the heighjt of t^n,. fifteen;, or t^e^ty ftfit, forroiipg; quite 
an imposing collectioi^ of mpnuxne^ts,, bvt inscribj^ ^th^ 
n9^^. of snx^ fi^i^Qral sJ,g»¥fi9^nj9?r If wai? easy, indeed, 
t^.ascertaijn. the ranl^ of. tt^ose who sletpt. below ; for. in. 
Riipotl^n^ it . is the cnst^ to , ^^t ^ thp . occjipatjiop^ of , tlie , 
bpried personage^ (ai^ ** SkiijLn^," •" Sboegjakeri" " Flesh- 
er") on hii^ tQmbstoiDie* Ap. ^notjier p^culiai^ty, wives, 
are buried under their maiden names, iustea^ of those 
of their husbands ; thup giving a disagreeable impression 
that the married pair have bidden each other an eternal 
ii|rewell on the edge, of the grave. 
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Tliere -wna a footpath through this crowded choreh- 
yard, sufficiently well worn to guide us to the grave of 
Bums ; but a woman followed behind us, who, it ap- 
peared, kept the key of the mausoleum, and was privi- 
leged to show it to strangers. The monument is a sort 
of Grecian temple, with pilasters and a dome, covering a 
space of about twenty feet square. It was formerly open 
to all the inclemencies of the Scotch atmosphere, but is 
DOW protected and shut in by large squares of rough 
glass, each pane being of the size of one whole side of 
the structure. The woman unlocked the door, and ad- 
mitted us into the interior. Inlaid into the floor of the 
mausoleum is the gravestone of Bums, — the very same 
that was laid over his grave by Jean Armour, before this 
monument was built. Displayed against the surrounding 
wall is a marble statue of Bums at the plough, with the 
Genius of Caledonia summoning the ploughman to turn 
poet. Methought it was not a very successful piece of 
work ; for the plough was better sculptured than the 
man, and the man, though heavy and cloddish, was more 
effective than the goddess. Our guide informed us that 
an old man of ninety, who knew Bums, certifies this 
statue to be very like the original. 

The bones of the poet, and of Jean Armour, and of 
some of their children, lie in the vault over which we 
stood. Our guide (who was intelligent, in her own plain 
way, and very agreeable to talk withal) said that the 
vault was opened about three weeks ago, on occasion of 
the burial of the eldest son of Bums. The poet's bones 
were disturbed, and the dry skull, once so brimming over 
with powerful thought and bright and tender fantasies, 
was taken away, and kept for several days by a Dumfries 
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doctor. It has since been deposited in a new leaden 
coffin, and restored to the vault. We learned that there 
is a surviving daughter of Burns's eldest son, and daugh- 
ters likewise of the two younger sons, — and, besides 
these, an illegitimate posterity by the eldest son, who 
appears to have been of disreputable life in his younger 
days. He inherited his father's failings, with some faint 
shadow, I have also understood, of the great qualities 
\\'hich have made the world tender of his father*s vices 
and weaknesses. 

We listened readily enough to this paltry gossip, but 
found that it robbed the poet's memory of some of the 
reverence that was its due. Indeed, this talk over his 
grave had very much the same tendency and effect 
as the home-scene of his life, which we had been visit- 
ing just previously. Beholding his poor, mean dwelling 
and its surroundings, and picturing his outward life and 
earthly manifestations from these, one does not so much 
wonder that the people of that day should have failed to 
recognize all that was admirable and immortal in a dis- 
reputable, drunken, shabbily clothed, and shabbily housed 
man, consortmg with associates of damaged character, 
and, as his only ostensible occupation, gauging the whiskey, 
which he too often tasted. Siding with Bums, as we 
needs must, in his plea against the world, let us try to do 
the world a little justice too. It is far easier to know 
and honor a poet when his fame has taken shape in the 
spotlessness of marble than when the actual man comes 
staggering before you, besmeared with the sordid stains 
of his daily life. For my part, I chiefly wonder that his 
recognition dawned so brightly while he was still living; 
There must have been something very grand in his im- 
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ipediate .prepejcic/^ 8Qii;);ei. st^ge^lj^ iinpressive cbaracteprisr 
t\c in. his na^urs^ beh^viori to have cau9e,d him to seem 
like a demjgod so sppn. 

As ^e went back tbrougU thci churchyard^ we saw a 
f^pot where necurly four hujidred inhabitants of Dumfries, 
i^ere buried dicing; t^^ cb.9l9;ra jea^; and also.soAie curi- 
os old monuments, with raised letters, the inscripdons on 
\Yb^ch y^&r^ not su£}dentlj legible to induce us to puzzle 
tiiem, out,; but, I b€^Ue.y<e, t}iey mark. the reating-places of 
old Covenanters, some of whom were killed hy CUlver- 
^>ufi€| and h^ fellow-ru^ana-. 

^U Micb^rs Church is of red fireestonje* a^dwas bujjil 
^bout a^ hui^i|ired yeara ago, on an old; Qaiholjx; foundation. 
Qur guide afhnitted.us into i^ aud showed us, in the 
poirch, a. very, prejLty little; marble figure, of a child asleep, 
^itb a. drapery oyer the lower part, from beneath which 
i^peajred its tvi^o bifby feeU It was truly a sweet little 
^^tue ; and the wpn^ tfddua th^ut it represented a child 
of ttie sculptor, and th^t thf^^bpby Qiere still in its marble, 
ijifafiqy) had died mpi^ t^an. twenty-si^ years ago.. 
'^ Many ladies," she 8ai|d»^* espejoiaUy such. as had ever lost 
a chi}d„ hf^l'shed tears over iU" It wa^ very pleasant to. 
think of the sculptor bes^towing .the, best of his genius and 
aft to re-crea1)e hi? tender child iii^ stpqe, a,Qd to make th& 
repropentatioQ as, soft ami «weG% as the originaJl ; but thia^ 
opndnsion of t^e story has spqie^ing. thf^t, jars with, our 
a^vrakened sensibilities. A, gpn^en^m frpm London had. 
Been the statue, and was so .iQuch de^ghted with it that 
he bought it of the father^artist, afler it had lain above, 
a quarter of a century i^ the chi;rch-porch. So this 
was npt the real, tender image, that came out of tha 
%tUe|:*s h^airt; he had SQ]4,tbat truest one for a huor 
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1^ ficstj 46!W. V^ entirely nailed, in ifa, e vthly and; 
apiritual innocences. Tl^e copjr, as I have said aboye, has. 
a, toipeiy oyer the lavfer liiftbs- B.ul^ after aU, if wo. 
Qonie to tl^e. truth of t^^ naaljter, the sleepipg l^al^j may 
l^ a^ fitlj reposited vi the draw.ing-];poai of a coJ^nQisaeui: 
a^ in a c^ld acid dfero^ ch^jrchrpprch^ > 

Wc wei^t info t^e ch,u^ch, a^ fp^nd it. veiy plain and 
leaked, withput aJUair-decoratipns^ ^n^, haying its flpor qnite, 
covered wjltji uns^tjjr wooden pew^ The iiy;Qman led ua, 
tf).a pf?w cornerjing on one of t^e. side-aisles, a^d^ telling, 
i^^ thaX it, qsed to be ^^ums's f^^ncoly-pew^ show.ed us hia, 
^tf, vifhich. is, ip the corner, hj, tJb^ ajsle.. It is.sQ, sjituaf^d,. 
I^t ^sturdj pillar ^id him. fr|C>m tf^e pulpit, and fyp>X!^ th.^^ 
n^i^^r^^ye ; " for J^bin w^.n^ gi^at friends wi^h the, 
igpiisters," said she. This touch.— his seat behind the^ 
]2|ll)u*, and Burns hixx^elf npdjdii^g, ip sermqn-time, or 
ke^nljy; observapl^ of prcMf^e thi^g^ — bixiu^^ht hin^ l^efpre^ 
i^.tp^thp life. In the cam^r;-a^^ of, the n^xp pew^ right, 
before Bums, and not more than two feet off, sat the 
^Toung ladj^r on w;ho^ tjie. poet^ saw that, unmentionable 
parasit^ w;hich he has immortalized, in SQ^g. We were 
ungenerous enpugh to ask. the lady's n^n^e, but the good 
woman covild not tell iU This was, the laat thing lylych, 
we saw in Dumfries worthy of re.oprd ; and it pu^ht to 
be noted th^t our guide r^fuped some money which my 
companion offered her^ because X had already paid her^ 
vha.t she deemed su£&cient 

A,t. the railway station we sp^nt more. tl^an,a. weary 
hour, waiting for the train, which at last came up, and 
took us to Mauchlipe. We got into aip, omnibus, the only, 
opnve^ance tp be had, and droy,e. about a mile to the vil- 
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lage, where we established ourselves at the Loudoun 
Hotel, one of the veriest country inns which we have 
found in Great Britain. The town of Mauchline, a place 
more redolent of Burns than almost any other, consists of 
a street or two of contiguous cottages, mostly white- 
washed, and with thatched roofs. It has nothing sylvan 
or rural in the immediate village, and is as ugly a place 
as mortal man could contrive to make, or to render uglier 
through a succession of untidy generations. The fashion 
of paving the village street, and patching one shabby 
house on the gable-end of another, quite shuts out all 
verdure and pleasantness ; but, I presume, we are not 
likely to see a more genuine old Scotch village, such as 
they used to be in Buitis's time, and long before, than this 
of Mauchline. The church stands about midway up the 
street, and is built of red freestone, very simple in its 
architecture, with a square tower and pinnacles. In this 
sacred edifice, and its churchyard, was the scene of one 
of Bums's most characteristic productions, "The Holy 
Fair." 

Almost directly opposite its gate, across the village 
street, stands Posie Nansie's inn, where the " Jolly Beg- 
gars " congregated. The latter is a tvro-story, red-atone, 
thatched house, looking old, but by no means venerable, 
like a drunken patriarch. It has small, old-fashioned 
windows, and may well have stood for centuries, — 
though, seventy or eighty years ago, wlien Bums was 
conversant with it, I should fancy it might have been 
something better than a beggars' alehouse. The whole 
town of Mauchline looks rusty and time-worn, — even 
the newer houses, of which there are several, being shad- 
owed and darkened by the general aspect of the plaoe. 
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When we arrived, all the wretched little dwellings seemed 
to have belched forth their inhabitants into the warm 
Bummer evening ; everybody was chatting with every- 
body, on the most familiar terms ; the bare-legged chil- 
dren gambolled or quarrelled uproariously, and same 
freely, moreover, and looked into the window of our par- 
lor. When we ventured out, we were followed by the 
gaze of the old town : people standing in their doon/^'ays, 
old women popping their heads from the chamber-win- 
dows, and stalwart men — idle on Saturday at e'en, after 
their week's hard labor — clustering at the street-comers, 
merely to stare at our unpretending selves. Except in 
some remote little town of Italy, (where, besides, the 
inhabitants had the intelligible stimulus of beggary,) I 
have never been honored with nearly such an amount of 
public notice. 

The next forenoon my companion put me to shame by 
attending church, after vainly exhorting me to do the like ; 
and, it being Sacrament Sunday, and my poor friend be- 
ing wedged into the farther end of a closely filled pew, 
he was forced to stay through the preaching of four sev- 
eral sermons, and came back perfectly exhausted and des- 
perate. He was somewhat consoled, however, on finding 
that he had witnessed a spectacle of Scotch manners 
identical with that of Bums's " Holy Fair," on the very 
spot where the poet located. that immortal description. 
By way of ftirther conformance to the customs of the 
country, we ordered a sheep's head and the broth, and did 
penance accordingly ; and at five o'clock we took a fijf 
and set out for Bums's farm of Moss Giel. 

Moss Giel is not more than a mile from Maachline, 
and the road extends over a high ridge of land, with a 
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yiew of far bpls and greea slopes, on either side. Jnet 
l^efoi^ Yfe^ i;QachQd the faiTn, tJbjQ (Jidver sjtoppqd to point 
out a hf^wthoro, growing, by; tjbe ii^a^tside, nnbich he said 
lyaa. Burns's '^ Lous^e Thon^; " and: I d^iioi^^tly plucked 
a.bmnqh, alUioug^ I hivve reajfj fc^goljtep whei:e or how 
thid, iUi^stpous^ shrub ha0 l^^n. c^lel^i^tedt Wq theq 
tur^Ded; in^ i^, rud^ ga|^w<^> <^^ al^iost iwQediatfily 
cam^ tp th^.&jT^rho^se pf: 'hffm^ Qiel, stfiodixig some fifty 
yafd» i^^TT^qvQd %)]^ tjie. hjgh-i)Qadi behind a taU hedge 
of ha^nr^qniB a^; (^i^id^rablj? overshadowed bj trees, 
T^e hfti;ifl^e i^,a uRbif^wg^^.s^ne <¥0t|i9g^, IjM tbousandfil 
qf; Qtb^iis in Engird apd; S<5QtJawd» with, a, tha^obed.roo^ 
Qii.whiQbgi«ss a^dweedft ha^yje i|4tr^d^d a pifituresque^ 
t}iop^b. aJif^ii growslh^ Thf}rq lA a dooc and. one. window, 
in frquU. b<B«adQ0. a^oth^r. Utfle windnw ikBi pe^^s out 
among the thatch. Close bj the cottage, and eai)endiJnig| 
hack ai; right ^o^ecf ff^qpi if;, so %^ tp. i|»clo9e. the fittm- 
yard,.a|:e. twA ot^er b^ildio^s Qf tbfi s^OQ si^e, shape, and; 
geAen4 app^t^ura^^ a^^ the h^m^iB : apjr 090 o£, the ikfrn-. 
l9oka jij§^.^ fitfw ^l^wnfta^ l^^i^o^ as.tM two otl^ers,. 
and.aU. three l^pk still moret sui^^l^ fi)i; dQnkejrstables. 
and pigsties. As w^ drov/e intq thQ: faroahjard, bounded 
00 thr^e sides by the^e throQ boxeI#, a. large dpg began 
to bark 9^ m,9 and ^rm wAmen aii4 cbildi^n. made their 
appearaujce, hx\^ s^emedi to, i^vmv about admitting, us, 
bi^cause the master andt mis^sa. w^ure yery religious 
people^ and had. npt yet cfnm baok from, the Saoramcnt. 
at Maucldine. 

However, it w.ould not dp to be turned back from the 
very threshold of Robert Burns ; and as the women 
seemed to be merely stiagglmg viattora^ and nojbody* at 
^ events, had a right to send us away, we Wiant into tim- 
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back-door, and, turning to the right, entered a kitchen. It 
showed a deplorable lack of housewifely neatness, and in 
ft there were three or four children, one of whom, a girl 
eight or nihe years old, held a baby in her arms. Sh6 
proved to be the daughter of the people of the house, and 
^ve us what leave she could to look about us. Tliiehce 
we stepped across the narnyw inid-passage of the cottage 
into the only other apartment below-stairs, a silting-ro^im^ 
Where we found a young ma& eiating bread and cheese. 
He informed us that he did not live tliere, and had onl^ 
called in to refresh hunself cm his way home from church. 
This room, like the kitchen, was a noticeably poor one, 
and, besides being aft that tbe cottage had to show for a 
parlor, it was a &leepihg-apa;rlmerit, having two beds, 
wbich might be curtained oflf, on occasion. The young 
man allowed lis liberty (so 'far as in "him lay) to go up- 
stairs. Up we crept, accordingly ; and a few steps 
brought us to the top of the staircase, over the kitchen, 
where we found tbe wretchedest little sleeping-chamber 
in the world, with a sloping ro6f iinder the thatch, and 
two beds spread upon the barfe floor. This, most prob- 
ably, was [ftums's chamber; or, perhaps, it may have 
been that of his mother's servant-maid ; and, in either 
case, tbis rude floor, at one time or another, must have 
creaked beneath the poet*s midnight tread. On the opp6- 
site side of the passage Vas the door of another atti 
chamber, opening which, 1 toW a considerable numbei 
of cheeses on the floor. 

The whole house waS pervaded with a frowzy sinell, 
and also a dunghill odor ; arid it is riot easy to understand 
tiow the atmoisphere of such a dwelling can be any riioi*e 
igreeabie o« Salubrioud mionlliy than it appeared to be 
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physically. No virgin, surely, coiild keep a holy awe 
about her while stowed higgledy-piggledy with coarse- 
natured rustics into this narrowness and filth. Such a 
habitation is calculated to make beasts of men and women ; 
and it indicates a degree of barbarism which I did not 
imagine to exist in Scotland, that a tiller of broad fields, 
like the farmer of Mauchline, should have his abode in a 
pigsty. It is sad to think of anybody — not to say a 
poet, but any human being — sleeping, eating, thinking, 
praying, and spending all his home-life in tliis miser- 
able hovel ; but, methinks, I never in the least knew 
how to estimate the miracle of Bums's genius, nor 
his heroic merit for being no worse man, until I thus 
learned the squalid hindrances amid which he developed 
himself. Space, a free atmosphere, and cleanliness 
have a vast deal to do with the possibilities of human 
virtue. 

The biographers talk of the farm of Moss Giel as being 
damp and unwholesome ; but I do not see why, outside 
of the cottage walls, it should possess so evil a reputation. 
It occupies a high, broad ridge, enjoying, surely, what- 
ever benefit can come of a breezy site, and sloping far 
downward before any marshy soil is reached. The high 
hedge, and the trees that stand beside the cottage, give 
it a pleasant aspect enough to one who does not know the 
ginmy secrets of the interior ; and the summer afternoon 
was now so bright that I shall remember the scene with 
a great deal of sunshine over it. 

Leaving the cottage, we drove through a field, which 
the driver told us was that in which Bums turned up the 
mouse's nest It is the inclosure nearest to the cottage, 
and seems now to be a pasture, and a rather remark 
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ably unfertile one. A little farther on, the gronnd was 
M^hitened with an iijimense number of daisies, — daisies, 
daisies everywhere ; and in answer to my inquiry, the 
driver said that this was the field where Burns ran his 
ploughshare over the daisy. If so, the soil seems to have 
been consecrated to daisies by the song which he bestowed 
on that first immortal one. I alighted, and plucked a 
whole handful of these "wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
flowers," which will be precious to many friends in our 
own country as coming from Bums's farm, and being 
of the same race and h'neage as that daisy which he 
turned into an amaranthine flower while seeming to de- 
stroy it. 

From Moss Giel we drove through a variety of pleas* 
ant scenes, some of which were familiar to us by their 
connection with Bums. We skirted, too, along a portion 
of the estate of Auchinleck, which still belongs to the 
Boswell family, — the present possessor being Sir James 
Boswell,* a grandson of Johnson's friend, and son of the 
Sir Alexander who was killed in a duel. Our driver 
spoke of Sir James as a kind, free-hearted man, but 
addicted to horse-races and similar pastimes, and a little 
too familiar with the wine-cup ; so that poor Bozzy's 
booziness would appear to have become hereditary in 
his ancient line. There is no male heir to the estate 
of Auchinleck. The portion of the lands which we 
saw is covered with wood and much undermmed witl 
rabbit-warrens ; nor, though the territory extends over 
a large number of acres, is the income very consider- 
able. 

By and by we came to the spot where Bums saw Miss 
* Sir James Boswell is now dead. 
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Alexander, the Lass of Ballochmyle. It Was oh a bridge, 
\vhich (or, more probably, a bridge that has succeeded to 
t!jie old one, arid is taade of iron) crosses froih bank to 
bank, high in air, over a deep gorge of thie road ; so that 
the young lady may have appeared to Bumia like a crea- 
ture between earth and sky, and comjiounded chiefly of 
celestial elements. But, ih hottest truth, the great charm 
of a woman, in Bums's eyes, was alwayls h6t womatthbod, 
^nd not the angelic mixture whidi oihet poets find 
in her. 

Our driver pointed out th^ coilkrse ta!ken by the Lass 
of BallOchmyie, through l!he shrubbery, to A rock on this 
banks of the Lugar, where it seems to. be the tradition 
that Burns accosted her. The song implies no su'cK Inter* 
view. Lovers, of whatever condition, high ot low, could 
desire no lovelier scene in which to breathe their vows : 
the river flbwihg over its pebbly bed, sometimes gleaming 
into the sunshine, sometimes hidden deep in verdure, and 
bere and there eddying at the foot of high and precipitous 
cliffs. This beautiful estate of Ballochmyie is still held 
by the family of Alexanders, to whom Bums's song has 
given renown on cheaper terms than any other set of 
people ever attained it. How slight the tenure seems ! 
A young lady happened to walk out, one summer after- 
noon, and crossed the path of a neiglibonng farmer, who 
celebrated the little incident in four or five warm, rude, 
— at least, not refined, though rather ambitious, — and 
somewhat ploughman-like verses. Burns has written 
hundreds of better things ; but henceforth, tor centuries, 
that maiden has free admittance into the dream-land of 
Beautiful Women, and she and all her race are famous . 
I should like to khoW the present head of the family, and 
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ascertain what value, if any, the memhers of it put upon 
the celebrity thus won. 

We passed through Catrine, known hereabouts as ^ the 
dean village of Scotland." Certainly, as regards the 
point indicated, it has greatly the advantage of Mauch- 
line, whither we now returned without seeing anything 
else worth writing about. 

There was a rain-storm during the night, and, in the 
morning, the rusty, old, sloping street of Mauchline was 
glistening with wet, while frequent showers came spatter- 
ing down. The intense heat of many days past was ex- 
changed for a chilly atmosphere, much more suitable to a 
stranger's idea of what Scotch temperature ought to be. 
We found, after breakfast, that the first train northward 
had already gone by, and that we must wait till nearly 
two o'clock for the next. I merely ventured out once, 
during the forenoon, and took a brief walk through the 
village, in which I have left little to describe. Its chief 
business appears to be the manufacture of snuff-boxes. 
There are perhaps five or six shops, or more, including 
those licensed to sell only tea and tobacco ; the best of 
them have the characteristics of village stores in the United 
States, dealing in a small way with an extensive variety 
of articles. I peeped into the open gateway of the 
churchyard, and saw that the ground was absolutely 
stuffed with dead people, and the surface crowded with 
gravestones, both perpendicular and horizontal. All 
Bums's old Mauchline acquaintance are doubtless there, 
and the Annours among them, except Bonny Jean, who 
sleeps by her poet's side. The £unily of Armour is now 
extinct in Mauchline. 

Arriving at the railway station, we found a tall, elderly, 
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eomelj gentleman walking to and fro and waiting for the 
train. He proved to be a Mr. Alexander, — it may fairl j 
bo presumed the Alexander of BaUochmjle, a blood rela- 
tion of the lovelj lass. Wonderful efficacy of a poet'0 
Terse, that could shed a glory from Long Ago on this old 
gentleman's white hair 1 These Alexanders^ by the by, 
ai'e not an old family on the Balloehmyle estate; the 
fatlier of the lass having made -a fortune in trade, and 
established himself as the first landed proprietor of his 
name in these parts. The original family was named 
Whitefoord. 

Our ride to Ayr presented nothing very remarkable ; 
and, indeed, a cloudy and rainy day takes Uie varnish off 
the scenery, and causes a wofol diminution in the beauty 
and impressiveness of ever3rthing we see. Much of our 
way lay along a flat, sandy level, in a southerly direction. 
We reached Ayr in the midst of hopeless rain, and drove 
to the King's Arms Hotel. In the intervals of showers 
I took peeps at the town, which appeared to have many 
modem or modem-fronted edifices; although there are 
likewise tall, gray, gabled, and quaint-looking houses in 
the by-streets, here and there, betokening an ancient place. 
The town lies on both sides of the Ayr, which is here 
broad and stately, and bordered with dwellings that 
loc^ from their windows directly dovn into the passing 
tide. 

I crossed the river by a modem and handsome stone 
bridge, and reorossed it, at no great distance, by a vener- 
able structure of four gray arches, which must have be- 
stridden the stream ever since the early days of Scottish 
history. These are the " Two Briggs irf" Ayr," whose 
midnight conversation waa overbeaid by Bums, while 
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otiier auditors were awage only of the rush and mmble 
of the winjtry Btream among the arches. The ancient 
bridge is steep and narrow, and paired like a street, and 
defended by a parapet of red freestone, except at the 
two ends, where some mean old shops allow scanty room 
for the pathway to creep betweeiu Nothing else im* 
pressed me hereabouls, unless I mention^ that, during the 
rain, the women and girte w»nt about the streets of Ayr 
barefooted to say^ their shoes. 

The next morning wose a lowering af^)ect, as if it £eLi 
itself destined to be one of many consecutive days of 
storm. Ailer a gpod Scotch breakfast, however, of fresh 
herrings a^d eggs, we took a. ^j, and started at a little 
past ten ibr the banks of the Docm. On our way, at 
about two miles fi'oo^ Ayr, we diiew up at a roadside cot- 
tage, on which ifras an ijAScnptiOD to the effect that Bobert 
BuruB was bom within its walls. It is now a puk^ic- 
house ; and, of comse, we ali^ted and entered its little 
8itting-ro(Hn, which, as we at present aee it, is a neat 
apartment, with the modern improvement of a ceiling. 
The walls are much overacribbled with names of visitors, 
and the wooden door of a cupboard in the wainscot, as 
well as all the other wood-woriL of the room, is cut and 
carved vrith initial letters. So, likewise, are two tables, 
which, having received a coat of varnish over the inscrip- 
tioQS, form really curious and interesting artides of fur* 
niture. I have seldom (though I do not personally 
adapt this mode of illnatrating my humble name) felt 
inclined to ridicule the natural impulse of most people 
thus to record themselves at the shrines of poets and 
heroes. 

Ojaapfwel|let intotbe wallinacomerof the roon^is 
26 
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a port.rait of Bums, copied from the original picture b} 
Kasmyth. The floor of this apartment is of boards, 
which are probably a recent substitute for the ordinary 
flag-stones of a peasant's cottage. There is but one other 
room pertaining to the genuine birthplace of Robert 
Bums : it is the kitchen, into which we now went It 
has a floor of flag-atones, even ruder than those of Shak*^ 
Bpeare's house, — though, perhaps, not so strangely cracked 
and broken as the latter, over which the hoof of Satan 
himself might seem to have been trampling. A new 
window has been opened through the wall, towards the 
road ; but on the opposite side is the little original win- 
dow, of only four small panes, through which came the 
first daylight that sh<Hie upon the Scottish poet. At the 
side of the room, opposite the fireplace, is a recess, con- 
taining a bed, which can be hidden by curtains. In that 
humble nook, of all places in the world. Providence was 
pleased to deposit the germ of the richest human life 
which mankind then had within its circumference. 

These two rooms, as I have said, make up the whole 
sum and substance of Bums's birthplace : for there were 
no chambers^ nor even attics; and the thatched roof 
formed the only ceiling of kitchen and sitting-room, the 
height of which was that of the whole house. The cot- 
tage, however, is attached to another edifice of the same , 
size and description, as these little habitations often are ; i 
and, moreover, a splendid addition has been made to it,' 
since the poet's renown began to draw visitors to the way- 
side ale-house. The old woman of the house led us 
through an entry, and showed a vaulted hall, of no vast 
dimensions, to be sure, but marvellously large and splen- 
did as compared with what might be anticipated from the 
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outward acfpect of tlie cottage. It contained a bust of 
Bams, and was hung round with pictures and engravingSi 
principallj illustrative of his life and poems. In this 
part of the house, too, there is a parlor, fragrant with 
tobacco-smoke ; and, no doubt, many a noggin of whiskey 
is here quaffed to the memory of the bard, who professed 
to draw so much inspiration from that potent liquor. 

We bought some engravings of Kirk AUoway, the 
Bridge of Doon, and the monument, and gave the old 
woman a fee besides, and took our leave. A veiy short 
drive farther brought us within si^t of the monument, 
and to the hotel, situated dose by the entrance of the 
ornamental grounds within which the former is enclosed. 
We rang the bell at the gate of the enclosure, but were 
forced to wait a considerable time ; because the old man, 
the regular superintendent of the spot, had gone to assist 
at the laying of the comer-istone of a new kirk. He 
appeared anon, and admitted us, but inmiediately hurried 
away to be present at the concluding ceremonies, leaving 
us locked up with Bums. 

The 'enclosure around the monument is beautifully laid 
out as an ornamental garden, and abundantly provided 
with rare flowers and shrubbery, all tended with loving 
care. The monument stands on an elevated site, and 
consists of a massive basement^tory, three*sided, above 
which rises a light and elegant Grecian temple, — a mere 
dome, supported on Corinthian pillars, and open to all the 
winds. The edifice is beautiful in itself; though I know 
not what peculiar appropriateness it may have, as the 
memorial of a Scottish rural poet. 

The door of the basement story stood open ; and, en 
tering, we saw a bust of Bums in a niche, looking keener,. 
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more refined, bat not ito wa;rM and whde-HSotfled as bte 
pietures usually do.^ I think the l^nescr cannot be good. 
In the centre of the room stood a glass case; in which were 
reposited the two volumes of the little Pocket Bible that 
Burns gave to Highland Mary, ^hen they pledged their 
troth to one another. It is poorly prmted, on coarse 
paper. A yerse- of Sci4>ptiire, reftrting to the solemnity 
and awftilness of vows, is written within Hie cover of 
each volume, in the poet's own band ; and fastened to 
one of the cbvers is a lock of Highland Mary's golden 
hair. Tfak* Bible had been carried to America by one 
of her relatives, bai was seat back ta be fitly treasured 
here. 

Thei^ is a> staircase within the monument, by wluek 
we ascended to' the top, and had a view of both Briggs 
of Doon ; the seete of Tahn O'Shanter'9 misadventure 
being dose at hand. DesciieHding, we wandered through 
tie endbsed garden', aind came to a little building in 9f 
comer, on entering which, we found the two statues of 
Tam and Sutor Wat, — ponderous stk>n^-work enough, 
yet permeated in a remarkable degree wkh Hving W^U*mth 
and jovial hilarity. From this part of the garden, to<v 
We again beheld H^ old Brigg of Doon, over which Tam 
galloped in such imminent and awfhl peril. It is a 
beautiful object in the landscape, with one high, graceful 
a$rch, ivy-grown, and shadowed all over and around with 
foliage^ 

When we had waited a good while, the old gardener 
came, telling us that he had heard an excellent prayer 
at laying the comer-stone of the new kirk. He now 
gave us Botae roses and sweetbrier, and let us out from 
his pleasant garden. We immadialely hastened to Kirk 
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Alloway, winch is witfaiu two or three minilites' walk of 
the monument. A few steps ascend from the roadside, 
liurough a gate, into the old graveyard, in the midst of 
which stands the kirk. The edified is wholly roofless, 
but the side^waUs and gable-ends are quit^ entire, though 
portions of them are evidently modem restorations. 
Never was there a plainer little church, or one with 
mailer architectural pretension ; no New England meet- 
mg-house has more simplicity in its veify self, though 
poelay ahd fun have ciatmber^ and clustered so wildly 
aver Kirk Alloway thftt it i^ difficult to S^ it as it actu« 
ally exists. By the by, I do not understand ^hy Satan 
and an assembly of witches should hold their reveld 
Within a consecrated precinct t but th6 weird scene has 
86 estabHshed itself in thd world's ima^ative fkith 
that it must be accepted ad an authentic incident, in 
spite of rule and reason to the contrary. Possibly, 
some carnal minister, some priest of pious luspect and 
hidden infidelity, had dispelled the consecration of the 
holy edifice by his pretence of prs^er, and thus made 
it the resort of unhappy ghosts and sorcerei^ and devils. 

The interior of the kirk, eveti now, is applied to ^uife 
as impertinent a purpose as when Satan and the witches 
used it as a dancing«-hall ; for it is divided in the midst 
by a wall of stone tbasonry, and each compartment has 
been converted into a fiunily burial-place. The name on 
one c^ the monuments is Crawfurd ; the other bore no 
inscription. It is impossibhs not to feel that these good 
people, whoever they way be, had no business to thrust 
their prosaic bones into a spot that belongs to the world, 
aAd where their presence jars with the emotions, be they 
sad or gay, which the pilgrim brings thither. They shut 
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US out from our own precincts, too, — from tluit inalien* 
able possession which Burns bestowed in free gift upon 
mankind, by taking it from the actual earth and annexing 
it to the domain of imagination. And here these wretched 
squatters have lain down to their long sleep, after burring 
each of the two doorways of the kirk with an iron grate 1 
May their rest be troubled, till they rise and let us in I 

Kirk Alloway is inconceivably small, considering bow 
lai'ge a space it fills in our imagination before we see it. 
I paced its length, outside of the wall, and found it only 
seventeen of my paces,, and not more than ten of them 
in breadth. There seem to have been but very few 
windows, all of which, if I rightly remember, are now 
blocked up with mason-work- of stone. One mullioned 
window, tall and narrow, in the eastern gable, might 
have been seen by Tam O'Shanter, blazing with dev- 
ilish light, as he approached along the road from Ayr ; 
and there is a small and square one, on the side neai*est 
the road, into which he might have peered, as he sat on 
horseback. Indeed, I could easily have looked through 
it, standing on the ground, had not the opening been 
walled up. There is an odd kind of belfry at the peak 
of one of the gables, with the small bell still hanging in it 
And this is all that I remember of Kirk Alloway, except 
that the stones of its material are gray and irregular. 

The road from Ayr passes Alloway Kirk, and crosttes 
the Doon by a modern bridge, without swerving much 
from a straight line. To reach the old bridge, it appears 
to have made a bend, shortly after passing the kirk, and 
then to have turned sharply towards the river. The new 
bridge is within a minute's walk of the monument ; and 
we went thither, and leaned over its parapet to ixlmira 
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the beantifiil Doon, flowing wildly and sweetly between 
its deep and wooded banks. I never saw a lovelier 
scene ; although this might have been even lovelier, if a 
kindly sun had shone upon it The ivy-grown, ancient 
bridge, with its high arch, through which we had a pic- 
ture of the river and the green banks beyond, was abso- 
lutely the most picturesque object, in a quiet and gentle 
way, that ever blessed my eyes. Bonny Doon, with its 
wooded banks, and the boughs dipping into the water I 
The memory of them, at this moment, affects me like the 
song of birds, and Bums crooning some verses, simple 
and wild, in accordance with their native melody. 

It was impossible to depart without crossing the very 
bridge of Tam's adventure ; so we went thither, over a 
now disused portion of the road, and, standing on the 
centre of the arch, gathered some ivy-leaves from that 
sacred spot. This done, we returned as speedily as might 
be to Ayr, whence, taking the rail, we soon beheld Ailsa 
Craig rising like a pryamid out of the sea. Drawing 
nearer to Glasgow, Ben Lomond hove in sight, with a 
dome-like summit, supported by a shoulder on each side. 
But a man is better than a mountain ; and we had been 
holding intercourse, if not with the reality, at least with 
the stalwart ghost of one of Earth's memorable sons, 
amid the scenes where he lived and sung. We shall 
appreciate him better as a poet, hereafter ; for there is 
no writer whose life, as a man, has so much to do with 
his fame, and throws such a necessary light upon .what- 
ever he has produced. Henceforth, there will be a per- 
sonal warmth for us in everything that he wrote ; and, 
like his countrymen, we shall know him in a kind of 
personal way, as if we had shaken hands with him| and 
felt the thrill of his actual voice. 
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OiTE of our Engli^ snmBiers looks, in tbe retrospect, 
as if it had been patched with nK>re freqnent sunshine* 
than the sky of En^and orcBnarflj aifcHds; bnt I be- 
lieve that it msLj be oolj a moral effect, — a ''light that 
never was on sea nor land,"* — caused b j onr having foond 
a particnlarlj delightftd abode in the neighborhood of 
London. Li order to enjoj it, however, I was compelled 
to solve the problem of living in two places Ht once, — 
an impossibilitj which I so far accomplished aS to vanish, 
at frequent intervals, out of men's sight and knowledge 
on one side of England, and take taj place in a cirde of 
familiar faces on the other, so' quietly that I seemed to 
have been there all al(»g. It was the easier to get 
accustomed to our new residence, because it was not only 
rich in all the material properties of a home, but had also 
the home-like atmosphere, the household element, which 
iis of too intan^ble a character to be let even with tho 
most thoroughly furnished lodging-house. A fHend had 
given us his suburban residence, with all its conven- 
iences, elegances, and snuggeries, — its drawing-rooms 
and library, still warm and bright with the recollectiod 
of the genial presences that we had known there, — its 
closets, chambers, kitchen, and even its wine-cellar, if we 
could have availed ourselves of so dear and delicate a 
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titistf — • its liiwnt and cos^y garden^nook^ and whatever 
else makes up the multitudinous idea of an English 
home) — he had transferred it all to us, pilgrims and 
dusty wayfarers, that we might rest and take our ease 
during his summer's absence on the Continent. We had 
long been dwelling in tenfs^ as it w^re, and moi^ly shiv- 
ering by hearths which, heap the bituminous coal upon 
them as we might, no blaze could render cheerful. I 
remember, to this day, the dreary feeling with which I 
sat by our first English fireside, and watched the chill and 
rainy twilight of an autumn day darkening down upon 
the garden ; while the portrait of the preceding occupant 
of the house (evidently a most unamiable personage in 
his lifetime) scowled inhospitably from above the mantel* 
piece, as if indignant that an American should try to 
make himself at home there. Possibly it may appease 
his sulky shade to know that I quitted his abode as much 
a stranger as I entered it. But now, at last, we were in 
a genuine British home, where r^ned and warm-hearted 
people had just been living their daily life, and had left 
us a summer's inheritance of slowly ripened days, such 
as a stranger's hasty opportunities so seldom permit him 
to enjoy. 

Within so trifling a distance of the central spot of all 
tlie world, (which, as Ameiicans have at present no cen- 
tre of their own, we may allow to be somewhere in the 
vicimty, we will say, of St. Paul's Cathedrad,) it might 
have seemed natural that I should be tossed about by the 
turbulence of the vast London' whirlpooL But I had 
drifted into a still eddy, where conflicting movements 
made a repose, and, wearied with a good deal of uncon* 
genial activity, I found the quiet a£ my temporary liaveu 
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more attTactive tban anytbing that the great town ooold 
offer. I already knew London well; that is to say, I 
had long ago satisfied (so far as it was capable of satis- 
faction) that mysterious yearning — the magnetism of 
millions of hearts operating npcm one — which impels 
every man's individoality to mingle itself with the im- 
mensest mass of human life within his scope. Day after 
day, at an earlier period, I had trodden the thronged 
thorough&res, the broad, lonely squares, the lanes, alleys, 
and strange labyrinthine courts, the parks, the gardens 
and enclosures of ancient studious societies, so retired and 
silent amid the city-uproar, the markets, the foggy streets 
along the riverside, the bridges, — I had sought all parts 
of the metropolis, in short, with an unweariable and in- 
discriminating curiosity ; until few of the native inhab- 
itants, I fancy, had turned so many of its comers as 
myself. These aimless wanderings (in which my prime 
purpose and achievement were to lose my way, and so 
to find it the more surely) had brought me, at one time 
or another, to the sight and actual presence of almost aU 
the objects and renowned localities that I had read about, 
and which had made London the dream-city of my youth. 
I had found it better than my dream ; for there is noth- 
ing else in life comparable (in that species of enjoyment, 
I mean) to the thick, heavy, oppressive, sombre delight 
which an American is sensible of, hardly knowing whether 
to call it a pleasure or a pain, in the atmosphere of Lon- 
don. The result was, that I acquired a home-feeling 
there, as nowhere else in the world, — though afterwards 
I came to have a somewhat similar sentiment in regard 
to Rome ; and as long as either of those two great cities 
shall exist, the cities of the Fast and of the Present, a 
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iiian*8 native soil may cnunble beneath his feet without 
leaving him altogether homeless upon earth. 

Thus, having once fullj yielded to its influence, I waa 
in a manner free of the city, and could approach or keep 
away from it as I pleased. Hence it happened, that, liv- 
ing within a quarter of an hour's rush of the London 
Bridge Terminus, I was oftener tempted to spend a 
whole summer-day in our garden than to seek anything 
new or old, wonderful or commonplace, beyond its pre- 
cincts. It was a delightful garden, of no great extent, 
bat comprising a good many facilities for repose and 
enjoyment, such as arbors and garden-seats, shrubbery, 
flower-beds, rose-bushes in a profusion of bloom, pinks, 
poppies, geraniums, sweet-peas, and a variety of other 
scarlet, yellow, blue, and purple blossoms, which I did 
not trouble myself to recognize individually, yet had al- 
ways a vague sense of their beauty about me. The dim 
sky of England has a most happy effect on the coloring 
of flowers, blending richness with delicacy in the same 
texture ; but in this garden, as everywhere else, the ex- 
uberance of English verdure had a greater charm tlian 
any tropical splendor or diversity of hue. The hunger 
for natural beauty might be satisfied with grass and green 
leaves forever. Conscious of the triumph of England in 
this respect, and loyally anxious for the credit of my own 
country, it gratified me to observe what trouble and pains 
the English gardeners are fiun to throw away in pro- 
ducing a few sour plums and abortive pears and apples — 
as, for example, in this very garden, where a row of un- 
happy trees were spread out perfectly flat against a brick 
wall, looking as if impaled alive, or crucified, with a cruel 
•ad unattainable purpose of compelling them to produce 
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rich fruit by toHiuta* F<»r toy part, I never ale an Eng* 
lish fruit, raised in the open air, that oonld oompwe in 
flavor with a YaiJiee tomipu 

The garden inolilded that prime feature of English do* 
mestic dcenery, a lawn« it had beoi levelled, careiiillj 
shorn, and oonverted into a bowling-green, on which we 
sometimes essayed to praetise the time-hoodred game of 
bowla, most unskilfully, yet not without a perception that 
it involves a veiy pleasant mixture of exercise and ease, 
as is the case with most of the old English pastimes. 
Our little domain was shot in by the house on one side, 
and in other directions by a hedge-jfence and a brick wall, 
which last was concealed or softened by shrubbeiy imd 
the impaled fruit-trees already mentioned* Over all the 
outer region, beyond our immediate precinets, there was 
an abundance of foliage, tossed aloil fifom the near or 
distant trees with which that agreeable suburb is adomedi 
The effect was wonderfully sylvan and rural, insomuch 
that we might have fancied ourselves in the depths of a 
wooded secksion ^ only that, at brief intervals, we could 
hear the galloping sweep of a railway train passing within 
a quarter of a mile, and its discordant screech, moder- 
ated by a little fartiier distance, as it reached tibe ^Kaek- 
heath Station* That harshi rough sound, seeking me out 
BO inevitably, was the voice of the great world summoo* 
i^g me fortlu I know not whether I was the more pained 
or pleased to be thus constantly put in mind of the neigh* 
borhood of London -, for, on the one hand, my conscience 
stuDg me a little for readmg, a book, or phiying with chil- 
dron in the grass, when there were so many better thinga 
for an enlightened traveller to do, — while, at the aamo 
time^ it gave a deeper delight to my luxuiiwis idlenefliy 
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ta coiMrasb if with tiw tonbotl wliieh I escftpecL On tto 
whdie, howeyer, I do not repent of a nngle wasted hour^ 
and only wish that I could have spent twice as many in 
Hie same way ; for the impression on my memoty is, that 
I was afi happy in thait hospitable garden as the English 
summer-day was kmg. 

One chief condition of my enjoyment was the weather. 
Italy has nothing fihe it^n^ America. There never was 
each weather except ht Engiand^whene, in requital of a 
vast amonnt of horrible east'wiiid between Febmary and 
June, and a brown October and bkck November^ and a' 
wet, chill, sunless* winter; diere are a few weeks of in 
oompaxable summer^ scattered throuj^ July and August, 
and the earlier portion of September, smfeiti in quantity^ 
but exquisite enou^ to ateme for the whoie year's atmos^' 
pberical delinquendes. After all^ the prevalent s<»klbre* 
ness may have brou^ oat thbse- dumiy interval in 8udi 
high relief, thai I see them, in ray recoUeotion, brighter 
thaa they really w^re : a little light makes a glory for 
people who live habitually ia a gray gkpom. The £ng^ 
lish, however, do* not seem ti^ know how enjoyable the 
momentary ^eems of their summer arsr they oaH it 
broiling weather, and hulry ta the seaside with red^ peiv 
spiring faces, m a state ef combostioii and deiiqcrescence ; 
and I have obsewed- that eves tbesr cattle have similsii^ 
susoeptibffilies, decking) tbe deepent i^ade, oi^ standiiig^ 
mid-leg deep in pools and streeoiB to ooei tfaemeelves^ at 
tempeiatfires which our own coirsw^ttld detfm Htt^e more 
than barely oemfcnrtable.' To- myself^ after the stimmer' 
beats of my native lalid had' somewhat efibrve^ced out 
of my blood and memory, it was the weather of Parlidis^ 
itel^* li might b» a^ little tok w«rm; bai ii wad thaHi 
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modest and inesdmable Bnperabnndanoe which oonatltnteB 
a bounty of Providence^ instead of just a niggardly 
enough. During my first year in England, residing in 
perhaps the most ungenial part of the kingdom, I could 
never be quite comfortable without a fire on the hearth ; 
. in the second twelvemonth, beginning to get acclimatized, 
I became sensible of an austere friendliness, shy, but some- 
times almost tender, in the veiled, shadowy, seldom smil- 
ing summer ; and in the succeeding years — whether 
tliat I had renewed my fibre with English beef and re- 
plenished my blood with Englbh ale, or whatever were 
the cause — I grew content with winter and especially in 
love with summer, desiring little more for ha'ppiness than 
merely to breathe and bask. At the midsummer which 
we are now speaking of, I must needs confess that the 
noontide sun came down more fervently than I found al- 
together tolerable ; so that I was fain to shift my position 
with the shadow of the shrubbery, making myself the 
movable index of a sundial that reckoned up the hours 
of an almost interminable day. 

For each day seemed endless, though never wearisome. 
As far as your actual experience is concerned, the English 
summer-day has positively no beginning and no end. 
When you awake, at any reasonable hour, the sun is 
already shining through the curtains ; you live through 
unnumbered hours of Sabbath quietude, with a calm 
variety of incident sofUy etched upon their tranquil 
lapse; and at length you become conscious that it is 
bedtune again, while there is stiU enough daylight in 
the sky to make the pages of your book distinctly legible. 
Night, if there be any such season, hangs down a trans- 
parent veil through which the by-gone day beholds its 
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Buooessor ; or, if not quite trae of the latttnde of London, 
it may be soberly afi&rmed of tiie more northern parts of 
the island, that To-morrow ia bom before its Yesterday is 
dcacL They exist together in the golden twilight, where 
tlie decrepit old day dimly discerns the face of the omi- 
nous infant ; and you, though a mere mortal, may simul- 
taneously touch them both, with one finger of i^coUection 
and another of prophecy. I cared not how long the day 
might be, nor how many of them. I had earned this 
repose by a long course of irksome toil and perturba- 
tion, and could have been content never to stray out of 
the limits of that suburban villa and its garden. If I 
lacked anythiolg beyond, it would have satisfied me well 
enough to dream about it, instead of struggling for its 
actual possession. At least, this was the feeling of the 
moment; although the transitory, flitting, and irrespon- 
sible character of my life there was perhaps the most 
enjoyable element of all, as allowing me much of the 
comfort of house and home without any sense of their 
weight upon my back. The nomadic life has great ad- 
vantages, if we can find tents ready pitched for us at 
every stage. 

So much for the interior of our abode, — a spot of 
deepest quiet, within reach of the intensest activity. 
But, even when we stepped beyond our own giite, we 
were not shocked with any immediate presence of the 
great world. We were dwelling in one of those oases 
that have grown up (in comparatively recent years, I be- 
lieve) on the wide waste of Blackheath, which otherwise 
oilers a vast extent of unoccupied ground .in singular 
proximity to the metropolis. As a general thing, the 
proprietorship of the soil seems to exist in everybody 
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and nohudy; bnt exdiisiTe rights have Been obtomedi 
here and there, chiefly by men whose daily concerns link 
them with London, so that you find their villas or boxes 
standing along village streets which have often more of 
an American aspect than the elder English settlement^ 
The scene is semi^ruraL Ornamental trees overshadow 
the sidewalks, and grassy margins border the wheel< 
trackSk The houses, to be sure, have certain points of 
difiereinee from those of an American village, bearing 
tokens of architectural design, though seldom of indi- 
vidual taste; and, as far as possible, they stand aloof 
from the street, and separated each from its neighbor by 
hedge or fence, in accordance with the cartful exclusive- 
ness of the English charaeter, which impels the occupant^ 
moreover, to cover the front of his dwelling with as 
much concealment of shrubbery as his limits will allow. 
Through the interstices, you catch glimpses of well-kept 
lawns, generally ornamented with flowers, and widi what 
the English call rock-work, being heaps of ivy-grown 
stones and fossils, designed for romantic e£^t in a small 
way. Twa or three of such viUa^ streets as are here 
described take a collective name, — as, for instance, Black- 
heath Park, — and constitute a kind of community of 
residents, with gateways, kept by a policeman, and a 
semi-privacy, stepping beyond which, you find youi*self 
on the breezy heath. 

On this great, bare, dreary common I often went astray, 
us I afterwards did on the Campagna of Borne, and drew 
the air (tainted with London smoke though it might be) 
into my lungs by deep inspirations, with a strange and 
unexpected sense of desert freedom. The misty atmoa- 
pliere helps you to fancy a remoteness that perhaps does 
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Bot quite exist. During tbe B^tle txtti^ iMt it Iffists, the 
solitude is as impressive as that of a Western prairie of 
forest ; but soon the railway shrvek, ai mile or two away, 
insists upon informing y<m of yoiSur whereabout ; or you 
recognize in the distance some kndmsrk that you may 
have known, — an insulated villa^ perhaps, wkh its gar- 
den wall around i€^ or the rudimental' street of a new 
settlement which is sprouting on this otherwise barren 
soil. Half a century ago, the most frequent token of 
man's beneficent contiguity might have been a gibbet, and 
1^ ereak, like » tavern s%b, of a murderer swinging to* 
and fro in irons. Blackfaeatb, with its highwaymen and 
footpads, was daingerous in those days; and even now, 
fi>r aught I kivow, the Western pvauie may still compare 
fiivorably with it as a safe region to go astray in. When 
I was acquainted with Blaokhealh, Ito ingenious device 
of garroting had recently come into faashion ; and I can 
remember, while* crossing those waste places at midnight^ 
and healring footstep behind me, to have been densibly 
encouraged by idso hewing, not far off, the during hoof* 
tramp of one of the horse-patrols who do regular duty 
there. About sunset, or a little kUier, was the time when 
the broad and somewhat desolate - peculiairity of the 
heath seemed to me to put on its* utmost impressiveness. 
At that hour, finding myself on elevated ground, I once 
had a view of imm^ise Londoii, four or five miles o£^ 
with the vast Dome in the midst, and the towers of the 
two Houses of Parliament rising' up into t^e smoky 
canopy, the thinner substaiice of which obscured a mass 
of tilings, md hovered about the objects thut were most 
dbtinctly visible, — a glorious and sombre picture, dusky^ 
awful, but irresistibly attraetive, like a young man's dreum 
17 
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of the great world, foretellnig at that distance a grandenf 
never to be fully realized. 

While I lived in that neighborhood, the tents of two or 
three sets of cricket-players were constantly pitched on 
Blackheath, and matches were going forward that seemed 
to involve the honor and credit of communities or coun- 
ties, exciting an interest in everybody but myself, who 
cared not what part of England might glorify itself at 
the expense of another. It is necessary to be bom an 
Englishman, I believe, in order to enjoy this great na« 
tional game ; at any rate, as a spectacle for an outside 
observer, I found it lazy, lingering, tedious, and utterly 
devoid of pictorial effiscts. Choice of other amusements 
was at hand. Butts for archery were established, and 
bows and arrows were to be let, at so many shots for a 
penny, — there being abundance of space for a farther 
flight-shot than any modem archer can lend to his shaft. 
Then there was an absurd game of throwing a stick at 
oiockery ware, which I have witnessed a hundred times, 
and personally engaged in once or twice, without ever 
having the satis&ction to see a bit of broken crockery. 
In other spots you found donkeys for children to ride, and 
ponies of a very meek and patient spirit, on which the 
Cockney pleasure seekers of both sexes rode races and 
made wonderful displays of horsemanship. By way 
of refreshment there was gingerbread, (but, as a tme 
patriot, I must pronounce it greatly inferior to our native 
dainty,) and ginger-beer, and probably staucher liquor 
among the booth-keeper's hidden stores. The frequent 
railway trains, as well as the numerous steamers to Green- 
virich, have made the vacant portions of Blackheath a play- 
g^und and breatbing-place for the Londoners, readily and . 
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very cheaply accessible ; so that^ in view of this broader 
use and enjoyment, I a little grudged the tracts that have 
been filched away, so to speak, and individualized by 
thriving citiz^is. One sort of visitors especially interested 
me : they were schools of httle boys or girls, under the 
guardianship of their instructors, — charity schools, as I 
often surmised from their aspect, collected among dark 
alleys and squalid courts ; and hither they were brought 
to spend a summer afternoon, these pale little progeny of 
the sunless nooks of London, who had never known that 
the sky was any broader thaii that narrow and vapory 
strip above their native lane. I fancied that they took 
but a doubtfiil pleasure, being half afPrighted at the wide, 
empty space overhead and round about them, finding the 
air too little medicated with smoke, soot^ and graveyard 
exhalations, to be breathed with comfort, and feeling shel- 
terless and lost because grimy London, their slatternly 
and disreputable mother, had suffered them to stray out 
of her arms. 

Passing among these holiday people, we come to one 
of the gateways of Greenwich Park, opening through 
an old brick walL It admits us from the bare heath 
into a scene of antique cultivation and woodland orna- 
ment, traversed in all directions by avenues of trees, 
many of which bear tokens of a venerable age. These 
broad and well-kept pathways rise and decline over the 
elevations and along the bases of gentle hills which 
diversify the whole surface of the Park. The loftiest 
and most abrupt of them (though but of very moderate 
hei^t) is one of the earth's noted summits, and may hold 
np its head with Mont Blanc and Chimborazo, as being 
the site of Greenwich Observatory, where, if all nations 
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•'will oonaenfc to aaj so, Hud longitude of <jbt greai globe 
begins. I used to regulate my watch by the broii^ dial- 
plate against the OhseryaUarj wall, and felt it plead«Dt to 
be standing at the very centre of Time and Space. 

There are lovelier parks than this in the neighborhood 
o£ London, richer sceaes of greensward and cultivated 
trees ; and Kensington, especially, in a summer af^eiv 
noon, has seemed to me as delight&l as any place can oi 
ought to be, in a w(»rld which, some time or other, we 
must quii. But Greenwich, too, is beautiful, — a spot 
where the art of man has 6(Mispired with Nature, as if he 
and the great mother had taken counsel together hoi/ io 
make a pleasant aoene, and the longest liver of Che two 
had faitMuUy carried out their mutual design, it has, 
likewise, an additional charm of its own, because, to all 
appearance, it is the people's property and play-ground 
in a mudi more genuine way tlian the aristocratic resorts 
in closer vicinity to the metropolis. It affiiids (me of the 
instances in which the monarch's propei-ty is actually the 
people's, and shows how much mure natural is their 
relation to the sovereign than u> the nobility, which pre- 
tends to hold the intennemng apace between the two e fiw 
a nobleman makes a paradise only for himself, and fills it 
with his own pomp and pride ; whereas the people are 
sooner or later the legitimale inheritors of whatever 
beauty kings and quaens create, as now of GrecDwich 
Park. On Sundays, when the sun shone, and even on 
those grim and sombre days when, if it do not actually 
rain, the English persist in calling it fine weather, it was 
too good to see how sturdily the plebeians trod under their 
own oaks, and what fulness of simple enjoyment they 
javidently found there They wore the people, — not the 
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populace, — spedmens of a dass whose Sundaj clothes 
ajre a distinct kind of gart) from their week-day ones ; 
and this, in England, implies wholesome hahits of life, 
daily thrift, and a rank above the lowest. I longed to be 
acquainted with them, in order to investigate what man- 
ner of folks they were, what sort of households they kept, 
their politics, their religion, their tastes, and whether they 
were as narrow->minded as t^ir betters. There can be 
Tery little doubt of it: an Englishman is English, in 
whatever rank of life^ though no more intensely so, I 
should imagine, as an artisan or petty shoj^eepei^ than 
as a member of Pariiament 

The English duumcter, as I ooneeive it, is by no means 
a very lofty one ; they seem to have a great deal of earth 
and grimy dust clinging about them, as was probably 
the case with the stalwart and quarrelsome people who 
sprouted up out of tiie s<m1, after Cadmus had sown the 
dragon's tee&. And yet, though the individual English- 
man is sometimes preteraaturally disagreeable, an ob- 
server standing aloof has a sense of natural kindness 
towards them in die lump. They adhere closer to the 
original simplicity in which mankind was created than 
we ourselves do ; they love, quarrel, laugh, cry, and turn 
their aetual sdves inside out, with greater freedom than 
any dass oC Americans would consider decorous. It was 
often so with these holiday Mks in Greenwich Park ; 
and, ridiculous as it may sound, I fancy myself to have 
caught very satisfactory glimpses of Arcadian life among 
the Ckxjkneys there, hardly beyond the scope of Bow- 
Bells, picnicking in the grass, uncouthly gambolling on 
the broad slopes, or straying in motley groups or by sin- 
gle pairs of lovemaking youths and maidens, along tha 
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sun-streaked avenues. Even the omnipresent policemen 
or park-keepers could not disturb the beatific impression 
on my mind. One feature, at all events, of the Golden 
Age was to be seen in the herds of deer that encountered 
jou in the somewhat remoter recesses of the Park, and 
were readily prevailed upon to nibble a bit of bread out 
of your hand. But, though no wrong had ever been 
done them, and no horn had sounded nor hound bayed at 
the heels of themselves or their antlered progenitors, for 
centuries past, there was still an apprehensiveness lingci^ 
ing in their hearts ; so that a slight movement of the 
hand or a step too near would send a whole squadron 
of them scampering away, just as a breath scatters the 
winged seeds of a dandelion. 

The aspect of Greenwich Park, with all those fes- 
tal people wandering through it, resembled that of the 
Borghese Gardens under the walls of Borne, on a Sunday 
or Sainfs day ; but, I am not ashamed to say, it a little 
disturbed whatever grimly ghost of Puritanic strictness 
might be lingering in the sombre depths of a New Eng- 
land heart, among severe and sunless remembrances of 
the Sabbaths of childhood, and pangs of remorse for ill- 
gotten lessons in the catechism, and for erratic fantasies 
or hardly suppressed laughter in the middle of long ser> 
mons. Occasionally, I tried to take the long-hoarded 
Sling out of these compunctious smarts by attending 
divine service in the open air. On a cart outside of tlie 
Park-wall (and, if 1 mistake not, at two or three comers 
and secluded spots within the Park itself) a Methodist 
preacher uplifts his voice and speedily gathers a congre- 
gation, his zeal for whose religious welfare impels the 
good man to such earnest vociferation and toilsome ges* 
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ture that his perspiring face is quickly in a stew. His 
inward flame conspires with the too fervid sun and makes 
a positive martyr of him, even in the very exercise of his 
pious labor ; insomuch that he purchases every atom of 
spiritual increment to his hearers by loss of his own cor- 
poreal solidity, and, should his discourse last long enough, 
must finally exhale before their eyes. If I smile at him, 
be it understood, it is not in scorn ; he performs his sacred 
office more acceptably than many a prelate. These way- 
side services attract numbers who would not otherwise 
listen to prayer, sermon, or hymn, from one year's end to 
another, and who, for that very reason, are the auditors 
most likely to be moved by the preacher's eloquence. 
Yonder Greenwich pensioner, too, — in his costume of 
three-cornered hat, and old-fashioned, brass-buttoned blue 
coat with ample skirts, which makes him look like a con- 
temporary of Admiral Benbow, — that tough old mariner 
may hear a word or two which will go nearer his heart 
than anything th<*t the chaplain of the Hospital can be 
expected to deliver. I always noticed, moreover, that a 
considerable proportion of the audience were soldiers, 
who came hither with a day*s leave from Woolwich, — 
hardy veterans in aspect, some of whom wore as many 
as four or ^ve medals, Crimean or East-Indian, on the 
breasts of their scarlet coats. The miscellaneous congre- 
gation listen with every appearance of heai^elt interest ; 
and, for my own part, I must franMy acknowledge that I 
never found it possible to give five minutes' attention to 
any other English preaching : so cold and commonplace 
are the homilies that pass for such, under the aged roofs 
of churches. And as for cathedrals, the sermon is an 
exceedingly diminutive and unimportant part of the relig- 
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ious services, — if, indeed, it be considered a pai-t,-— 
among the pompous ceremonies, the intonations, and the 
resounding and lofty-yoiced strains of the choristers. The 
magnificence of the setting quite dazzles out what we 
Puritans look upon as the jewel of the whole affair ; for 
I pi^sume that it was our forefathers, the Dissenters in 
England and America, who gave the sermon its present 
prominence in the Sabbath exercises. 

The Methodists are probablj the first and only English- 
men who have worshipped in the open air since the an- 
cient Britons listened to the preaching of the Druids ; 
and it reminded me of that old priesthood, to see certain 
memorials of their duskj epoch — not religious, however, 
but warlike — in the neighborhood of the spot where the 
Methodist was holding forth. These were some ancient 
barrows, beneath or within vvhich are supposed to lie 
buried the slain of a forgotten or doubtfully remembered 
battle, fought on the site of Greenwich Park as long ago 
as two or three centuries after the birth of Christ. What- 
ever may once have been their height and magnitude, 
they have now scarcely more prominence in the actual 
scene than the batde of which they are the sole monu- 
ments retains in history, — being only a few mounds side 
by side, elevated a little above the surface of the ground, 
ten or twelve feet in diameter, with a shallow depressiim 
in their summits. When one of them was opened, not 
long since, no bones, nor armor, nor weapons were dis- 
covered, nothing but some small jewels, and a tuft of hair, 
— perhaps from the head of a valiant general, who, dying 
on the field of his victory, bequeathed this lock, together 
with his indestructible fame, to after ages. The hair and 
jewels are probably in the British Museum, where the 
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potsherds aiid rubbish of innumerable generations make 
the visitor wish that each passing century could carry off 
all its fragments and relics along with it, instead of add- 
ing them to the continually accumulating burden which 
himian knowledge is compelled to lug upon its back. As 
for the fame, I know not what has become of it. 

After traversing the Park, we come into the neighbor 
liood of Greenwich Hospital, and will pass through ono 
of its spacious gateways for the sake of glancing at an 
establishment which does more honor to the heart of Eng- 
land than anything else that I am acquainted ¥rith, of a 
public nature. It is very seldom that we can be sensible 
of anything like kindliness in the acts or relations of such 
an artificial thing as a National Government. Our own 
Government, I should conceive, is too much an abstraction 
ever to feel any sympathy for its maimed sailors and sol- 
diers, though it will doubtless do them a severe kind of 
justice, as chilling as the touch of steel. But it seemed 
to me that the Greenwich pensioners are the petted chil- 
dren of the nation, and that the Govenmient is their dry- 
nurse, and that the old men themselves have a childlike 
consciousness of their position. Very likely, a better sort 
of life might have been arranged, and a wiser care be- 
stowed on them ; but, such as it is, it enables them to 
spend a sluggish, careless, comfortable old age, grumbling, 
growling, gruff, as if all the foul weather of their past 
years were pent up within them, yet not much more dis- 
contented than such weather-beaten and battle-battered 
fragments of human kind must inevitably be. Their 
home, in its outward form, is on a very magnificent plan. 
Its germ was a royal palace, the full expansion of which 
has resulted in a series of edifices externally more beauti* 
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ful ^an any English palace that I have seen, consisting 
of several quadrangles of stately architecture, united by 
colonnades and gravel walks, and enclosing grassy squares, 
with statues in the centre, the whole extending along the 
Thames. It is built of marble, or very light-colored 
stone, in the classic style, with pillars and porticos, which 
(to my own taste, and, I fancy, to that of the old sailors) 
produce but a cold and shivery effect in the English cli- 
mate. Had I been the architect, I would have studied 
the characters, habits, and predilections of nautical people 
in Wapping, RotherhiUie, and the neighborhood of the 
Tower, (places which I visited in affectionate remem- 
brance of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, and other actual or 
mythological navigators^) and would have built the hospi- 
tal in a kind of ethereal similitude to the narrow, dark, 
ugly, and inconvenient, but snug and cozy homeliness of 
the sailor boarding-houses there. There can be no qiie8«> 
tion that all the above attributes, or enough of them to 
satisfy an old saUor's heart, might be reconciled with 
architectural beauty and the wholesome contrivances of 
modem dwellings, and thus a novel and genuine style of 
building be given to the world. 

But their countrymen meant kindly by the old fellows in 
assigning them the anci^it royal site where Elizabeth held 
her court and Charles II^ began to build his palace. So far 
as the locality went, it was treating them like so manyi 
kings ; and, with a discreet abundance of grog, beer, and 
tobacco, there was perhaps little more to be accomplished 
in behalf of men whose whole previous lives have tended 
to unfit them for old age. Their chief discomfort is prob- 
ably for lack of something to do or think about. But, 
judging by the few whom I saw, a listless habit seems to 
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have crept over them, a dim dreaminess of mood, in which 
thej sit between asleep and awake, and find the long day 
wearing towards bedtime without its having made any 
distinct record of itself upon their consciousness. Sittuig 
on stone benches in the sunshine, they subside into slum- 
ber, or nearly so, and start at the approach of footsteps 
echoing under the colonnades, ashamed to be caught nap- 
ping, and rousing themselves in a hurry, as formerly on 
the midnight watch at sea. In their brightest mo- 
ments, they gather in groups and bore one another with 
endless sefi-yarns about their voyages under famous ad- 
mirals, and about gale and calm, battle and chase, and 
all that class of incident that ba^ its sphere on the deck 
and in the hollow interior of a ship, where their world 
has exclusively been. For other pastime, they quarrel 
among themselves, comrade with comrade, and perhaps 
shake paralytic fists in furrowed facef> If inclined for a 
little exercise, they can bestir their wooden legs on the 
long esplanade that borders by the Thames, criticizing 
the rig of passing ships, and firing off volleys pf male- 
diction at the steamers, which have made the sea another 
element than that they used to be acquainted with. All 
this is but cold comfort for the evening of life, yet may 
compare rather &vorably with the preceding portions of 
it, comprising little save imprisonment on shipboard, in 
the course of which they have been tossed all about the 
^orld and caught hardly a glimpse of it, forgetting what 
grass and trees are, and never finding out what woman 
is, though they may have encountered a painted spectre 
which they took for her. A country owes much to human 
beings whose bodies she has worn out and whose immor- 
tal part she has left undeveloped or debased, as we find 
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them here ; and haying wasted an idle paragraph upon 
them, let me now suggest that old men have a kind of 
susceptibility to moral impressions, and even (up to an 
advanced period) a receptivity of truth, which often ap* 
pears to come to them after the active time of life is past. 
The Greenwich pensioners might prove better subjects 
hr true educati'xi now than in their school-boy days ; but 
Chen where is the Normal School that could educate in- 
structors for such a class ? 

There is a beautiful chapel for the pensioners, in the 
classic style, over the altar of which hangs a picture by 
West. I never could look at it long enough to make out 
its design ; for this artist (though it pains me to say it of 
so respectable a countryman) had a gift of frigidity, a 
knack of grinding ice into his paint, a power of stupefying 
the spectator's perceptions and quelling his sympathy, 
beyond any other limner that ever handled a brush. In 
spite of many pangs of conscience, I seize this opportu- 
nity to wreak a lifelong abhorrence upon the poor, blame* 
less man, for the sake of that dreary picture of Lear, an 
explosion of frosty fury, that used to be a bugbear to me in 
the Athenasum Exhibition. Would fire bum it, I wonder ? 

The principal thing that they have to show you, at 
Greenwich Hospital, is the Painted HaU. It is a splendid 
and spacious room, at least a hundred feet long and half 
as high, with a ceiling painted in fresco by Sir James 
Thomhill. As a woik of art, I presume, this frescoed 
canopy has little merit, though it produces an exceedingly 
rich effect by its brilliant coloring and as a specimen of 
magnificent upholstery. The walls of the grand apart- 
ment are entirely covered with pictures, many of them 
representing battles and other naval Uicidonts that were 
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once fresher in tbe world's memory than now, but chiefly 
portraits of old admirals, comprising the whole line of 
heroes who have trod the quarter-decks of British ships 
for more than two hundred years back. Next to a tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, which was Nelson's most elevated 
object of ambition, it would seem to be the highest meed 
of a naval warrior to have his portrait hung up in the 
Painted Hall ; but, by dint of victory upon victory, these 
illustrious personages have grown to be a mob, and by no 
means a very interesting one, so far as regards the char- 
acter of the faces here depicted. They are generally 
commonplace, and often singularly stolid; and I have 
observed (both in the Painted Hall and elsewhere, and 
not only in portraits, but in the actual presence of such 
renowned people as I have caught glimpses of) that the 
countenances of heroes are not nearly so impressive as 
those of statesmen, — except, of course, in the rare in- 
stances where warlike ability has been but the one-sided 
manifestation of a profound genius for managing the 
world's affairs. Nine tenths of these distinguished admi- 
rals, for instance, if their faces tell truth, must needs 
have been blockheads, and might have served better, one 
would imagine, as wooden figure-heads for their own ships 
than to direct any difficult and intricate scheme of action 
from the quarter-deck. It is doubtful whether the same 
kind of men will hereafter meet yrith a similar degree of 
success ; for they were victorious chiefly through the old 
English hardihood, exercised in a field of which modem 
science had not yet got possession. Rough valor has lost 
something of its value, since their days, and must continue 
to sink lower and lower in the comparative estimate of 
warlike qualities. In the next naval war, as between 
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England and France, I would bet, methinksy upon the 
Frenchman's head. 

It is remarkable, however, that the great naval hero of 
England — the greatest, therefore, in the world, and of 
all time — had none of the stolid characteristics that be* 
long to his class, and cannot fairly be accepted as their 
representative man. Foremost in the roughest of pro* 
fessions, he was as delicately organized as a woman, and 
as painfully sensitive as a poet More than any other 
Englishman he won the love and admiration of his coun- 
try, but won them through the efficacy of qualities that 
are not English, or, at all events, were intensified in his 
case and made poignant and powerful by something mor- 
bid in the man, which put him otherwise at cross-pur* 
poses with life. He was a man of genius ; and genius in 
an Englishman (not to cite the good old simile of a pearl 
in the oyster) is usually a symptom of a lack of balance 
in the general making-up of the character ; as we ma jr 
satisfy ourselves by running over the list of their poets, 
for example, and observing how many of them have been 
sickly or deformed, and how often their lives have been 
darkened by insanity. An ordinary Englishman is the 
healthiest and wholesomest of human beings ; an extraor- 
dinary one is almost always, in one way or another, a sick 
man. It was so with Lord Nelson. The wonderful con- 
trast or relation between his personal qualities the posi- 
tion which he held, and the life that he lived, makes him 
as interesting a personage as all history has to show 
and it is a pity that Southey*s biography — so good in its 
superficial way, and yet so inadequate as regards any real 
delineation of the man — should have taken the subject 
Aut of the hands of some writer endowed with more deli- 
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catc appreciation and deeper insight than that genuine 
Englishman possessed. But Southey accomplished his 
own purpose, which, apparently, was to present his hero 
as a pattern for England's young midshipmen. 

But the English capacity for hero-worship is full to 
the brim with what they are able to comprehend of Lord 
Nelson's character. Adjoining the Fainted Hall is a 
smaller room? the walls of which are completely and ex- 
clusively adorned with pictures of the great Admiral's 
exploits. We see the frail, ardent man in all the most 
noted eyents of his career, from his encounter with a 
Polar bear to his death at Trafalgar, quivering here and 
there about the room like a blue, lambent flame. No 
Briton ever enters that apartment without feeling the 
beef and ale of his composition stirred to its depths, and 
finding himself changed into a hero for the nonce, how-* 
ever stolid his brain, however tough his heart, however 
unexcitable his ordinary mood. To confess the truth, X 
myself, though belonging to another parish, have been 
deeply sensible to the sublime recollections there aroused, 
acknowledging that Nelson expressed his life in a kind 
of symbolic poetry which I had as much right to under- 
stand as these burly islanders. Cool and critical observer 
as I sought to be, I enjoyed their burst of honest indigna- 
tion when a visitor (not an American, I am glad to say) 
thrust his walking-«tick almost into Nelson's face, in onq 
of the pictures, by way of pointing a remark ; and the 
bystanders immediately glowed like so many hot coals, 
and would probably have consumed the offender in their 
wrai f 1, had he not effected his retreat But the most sa» 
cred objects of all are two of Nelson's coats, under sepa- 
rate glass cases, One is that which he wore at the Battle 
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of the NQe, and it is now sadly injured bj moths, which 
will quite destroy it in a few years, unless its guardians 
preserve it as we do Washington's military suit, by occa- 
sionally baking it in an oven. The other is the cont in 
which he received his death-wound at Trafalgar. On its 
breast are sewed three or four stars and orders of knight- 
hood, now much dimmed by time and damp, but which 
glittered brightly enough on the battle-day to draw the 
fatal aim of a French marksman. The bullet>-hole is 
visible on the shoulder, as well as a part of the golden 
tassels of an epaulet, the rest of which was shot away. 
Over the coat is laid a white waistcoat with a great blood- 
stain on it, out of which all the redness has utterly faded, 
leaving it of a dingy yellow hue, in the threescore years 
since that blood gushed out Yet it was once the reddest 
blood in England, — Nelson's blood I 

The hoispital stands close adjacent to the town of Green- 
wich, which will always retain a kind of festal aspect in 
my memory, in consequence of my having first become 
acquainted" with it on Easter Monday. Till a few years 
ago, the first three days of Easter were a carnival season 
in this old town, during which the idle and disreputable 
part of London poured itself into the streets like an 
inundation of the Thames, — as unclean as that turbid 
mixture of the oflscourings of the vast city, and over- 
flowing with its grimy pollution whatever rural innocence, 
if any, might be found in the suburban neighborhood* 
This festivity was called Greenwich Fair, the final one 
of which, in an immemorial succession, it was my fortune 
to behold. 

If I had bethought myself of going through the fair 
with a noto-book and pencil, jotting down kll the promi- 
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sent objects, I doubt not that the result might ha\e been 
a sketch of English life quite as characteristic and worthy 
of historical preservation as an account of the Roman 
Carnival. Having neglected to do so, I remember little 
more than a confusion of unwashed and shabbily dressed 
people, intermixed with some smarter figures, but, on the 
whole, presenting a mobbish appearance such as we never 
see in our own country. It taught me to understand why 
Shakspeare, in speaking of a crowd, so often alludes to 
its attribute of evil odor. The common people of Eng- 
land, I am afraid, have no daily familiarity with even so 
necessary a thing as a wash-bowl, not to mention a bath- 
ing-tub. And furthermore, it is one mighty difierence 
between them and us, that every man and woman on our 
side of the water has a woridng-day suit and a holiday 
suit, and is occasionally as fresh as a rose, whereas, in 
the good old country, the griminess of his labor or squalid 
habits clings forever to the individual, and gets to be a 
part of his personal substance. These are broad facts, 
involving great corollaries and dependencies. There are 
really, if you stop to think about it, few sadder spectacles 
in the world than a ragged coat, or a soiled and shabby 
gown, at a festival. 

This unfragrant crowd was exceedingly dense, being 
welded together, as it were, in the street through which 
we strove to make our way. On either side were oys- 
ter-stands, stalls of oranges, (a very prevalent fruit in 
England, where they give the withered ones a guise of 
freshness by boiling them,) and booths covei-ed with old 
sail-cloth, in which the commodity that most attracted the 
eye was gilt gingerbread. Jt was so completely envel- 
oped in Dutch gilding that I did not at first recognize an 
18 
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old acquaintance, but wondered what those golden u'owna 
and images could be. There were likewise drums and 
other toys for small cliildren, and a variety of showy and 
worthless articles for children of a larger growth'; though 
it perplexed me to imagine who, in such a mob, could 
have the innocent taste to desire playthings, or the money 
to pay for them. Not that I have a right to accuse the 
mob, on my own knowledge, of being any less innocent 
than a set of cleaner and better dressed people might 
have been ; for, though one of them stole my pocket- 
handkerchief, I could not but consider it fair game, under 
the circumstances, and was grateful to the thief for spar- 
ing me my purse. They were quiet, dvil, and remark- 
ably good-humored, making due allowance for the national 
gruffness ; there was no riot, no tumultuous swaying to 
and fro of the mass, such as I have often noted in an 
American crowd, no noise of voices, except frequent 
bursts of laughter, hoarse or shrill, and a widely diffused, 
inarticulate murmur, resembling nothing so much as the 
rumbling of the tide among the arches of London Bridge. 
What immensely perplexed me was a sharp, angry sort 
of rattle, in all quarters, far off and close at hand, and 
sometimes right at my own back, where it sounded as if 
• the stout fabric of my English surtout had been ruth- 
lessly rent in twain; and everybody's clothes, all over 
the fair, were evidently being torn asunder in the same 
way. By and by, I discovered that this strange noise 
wa% produced by a little instrument called ^ The Fun of 
the Fair,'* — a sort of rattle, consisting of a wooden 
wheel, the cogs of which turn against a thin slip of wood, 
and so produce a rasping sound when drawn smartly 
against a person's back. The ladies draw their rattled 
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Against the backs of their male fnends, (and everybody 
passes for a friend at Greenwich Fair,) and the young 
men return the compliment on the broad British backs 
of the ladies ; and all are bound by immemorial custom 
to take it in good part and be merry at the joke. As it 
was one of my prescribed official duties to give an ac- 
count of such mechanical contrivances as might be un« 
known in my own country, I have thought it right to be 
thus particular in describing the Fun of the Fair. 

But this was far from being the sole amusement. 
There were theatrical booths, in front of which were 
pictorial representations of the scenes to be enacted 
within ; and anon a drummer emerged from one of them, 
thumping on a terribly lax drum, and followed by the 
entire dramatis persona, who ranged themselves on a 
wooden phAform in front of the theatre. They were 
dressed in character, but wofully shabby, with very dingy 
and wrinkled white tights, threadbare cotton-velvets, 
QTumpled silks, end crushed muslin, and all the gloss and 
glory gone out. of their aspect and attire, seen thus in 
the broad daylight and after a long series of perform- 
.ances. They sang a song together, and withdrew intc 
the theatre, whither the public wei*e invited to follow 
tbem at the inconsiderable cost of a penny a ticket. Be- 
fore another booth stood a pair of brawny fightmg-men, 
displaying their mu0cle, and soliciting patronage for an 
exhibition of the noble British art of pugilism. There 
were pictures of giants, monsters, and outlandish beasts, 
most prodigious, tp be sure, and worthy of all admiration, 
unless tiie artist had gone incomparably beyond his sub- 
ject Jugglers proclaimed aloud the miracles which they 
ffere prepared to wcnrk; and posture-makers dislocated 
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every joint of their bodies and tied their limbs into inex- 
tricable knots, wherever they could find space to spread 
a little square of carpet on the ground. In the midst 
of the confusion, while everybody was treading on his 
neighbor's toes, some little boys were very solicitous to 
brush your boots. These lads, I believe, are a product 
of modem society, — at least, no older than the time of 
Gay, who celebrates their origin in his " Trivia " ; but in 
most other respects the scene reminded me of Bunyan's 
description of Vanity Fair, — nor is it at all improbable 
that the Pilgrim may have been a merry-maker here, ia 
his wild youth. 

It seemed very singular — though, of course, I imme- 
diately classified it as an English characteristic — to see 
a great many portable weighing-machines, the owners of 
which cried out continually and amain, — ** Come, know 
your weight! Come, come, know your weight to-day! 
Come, know your weight I " — and a multitude of people, 
mostly large in the girth, were moved by this vocifera- 
tion to sit down in the machines. I know not whether 
they valued themselves on their beef, and estimated their 
standing as members of society at so much a pound ; but 
I shall set it down as a national peculiarity, and a symbol 
of the prevalence of the earthly over the spiritual ele- 
ment, that Englishmen are wonderfully bent on knowing 
how solid and physically ponderous they are. 1} 

On the whole, having an appetite for the brown bread 
and the tripe and sausages of life, as well as for its nicer 
cates and dainties, I enjoyed the scene, and was amused 
at the sight of a gruff old Greenwich pensioner, who, for- 
getful of the sailor-frolics of his young days, stood look- 
ing with grim disapproval at all these vanities. Thus 
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we squeezed our way through the mob-jammed town, 
and emerged into the Park, where, likewise, we met a 
great many merry-makers, but with freer space for their 
gambols than in the streets. We soon found ourselves 
the targets for a cannonade with oranges, (most of them 
in a decayed condition,) which went humming past our 
ears from the vantage-ground of neighboring hillocks,^ 
sometimes hitting our sacred persons with an inelastic 
thump. This was one of the privileged freedoms of tho 
time, and was nowise to be resented, except by returning 
the salute. Many persons were running races, hand in 
hand, down the declivities, especially that steepest one 
on the summit of which stands the world-central Obser^ 
vatory, and (as in the race of life) the partners were 
usually male and female, and often caught a tumble to- 
gether before reaching the bottom of the hill. Here- 
abouts we were pestered and haunted by two young girls, 
the eldest not more than thirteen, teasing us to buy 
matches ; and finding no market for their commodity, the 
taller one suddenly turned a scMuerset before our faces, 
and rolled heels over head from top to bottom of the hill 
on which we stood. Then, scrambling up the acclivity, 
the topsy-turvy trollop offered us her matches again, as 
demurely as if she had never flung aside her equilibrium ; 
80 that, dreading a repetition of the feat, we gave her 
sixpence and an admonition, and enjoined her nevei to 
do so any more. 

The most carious amusement that we witnessed here — 
or anywhere else, indeed — was an ancient and hereditary 
pastime called ** Kissing in the Ring." I shall describe 
the sport exactly as I saw it, although an English friend 
assures me that there are certain ceremonies with a hand* 
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kerchief, which make it much more decorons and graeo- 
fuL A handkerchief, indeed I There was no such thing 
in tbe crowd, except it were the one which they had just 
filched out of my pocket It is one of the simplest kinds 
of games, needing little or no practice to make the player 
altogether perfect ; and the manner of it is this. A ring 
is formed, (in the present case, it was of large ciroum* 
ference and thickly gemmed around with faces, mo6tly on 
the broad grin,) into the centre of which steps an ad- 
venturous youth, and, looking round the circle, selects 
whatever maiden may most delight his eye. He pre* 
sents his hand, (which she is bound to accept,) leads her 
into the centre, salutes her on the lips, and retires, taking 
his stand in the expectant circle. The girl, in her turn, 
throws a favorable regard on some fortunate young man, 
olfers her hand to lead him forth, makes him happy with 
a maidenly kiss, and withdraws to hide her blushes, if 
any there be, among the simpering faces in the ring; 
while tb^ ^vored swain loses no time in transferring her 
salute to the prettiest and plumpest among the many 
mouths that are primming themselves in anticipation. 
And thus the thing goes on, till all the festive throng are 
inwrea^hed and intertwined into an endless and inex« 
tricable chain of kisses 4 though, indeed, it smote me with 
compassion to reflect that some forlorn pair of lips might 
he left out) and never know the triumph of a salute, after 
throwing aside so many delicate reserves for the sake of 
winning it If the young men had any chivalry, there 
was a fair chance to display it by kissing the h nneliesf 
damsel in the circle. 

To be frank, however, at the first glance, and to my 
American eye, they looked all homely alike, and Obm 
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dhivalry that I suggest ig more than I oould have been 
capable of, at aaj period of my life. Thej seemed to 
be coimtry-lasses, of sturdy and wholesome aspect, with 
coai^se-grainedy cabbage-rosy cheeks, and, I am willing to 
suppose, a stout texture of moral principle, such as would 
bear a good deal of rough usage without suffering much 
detriment. But how unlike the trim little damsels of 
my native land I I desire above all things to be cour- 
teous ; but) since the plain truth must be told, the soil 
and climate of England produce feminine beauty as rarely 
as they do delicate fruit, and though admirable specimens 
of both are to be met with^ they are the hot-house ameli- 
orations of refined society, and apt, moreover, to relapse 
ipto the coarseness of the original stock, llie men are 
man-like, but the women are not beautifid, though the 
female Bull be well enough adapted to the male. To 
return to thQ lasses of Greenwich Fair, their charms 
were few, and their behavior, perhaps, not altogether 
conmiendable ; and yet it was impossible not to feel a 
degree of faith in their innocent intentions, with such 
a half-bashful zest and entire simplicity did they keep up 
their part of the game. It put the spectator in good- 
humor to look at them, because there was still something 
of the old Arcadian life, the secure freedom of the an- 
tique age, in their way of surrendering their lips to 
strangers, as if there were no evil or impurity in the 
world. As for the young men, they were chiefly speci- 
mens of the vulgar sediment of London life, often shalw 
bily genteel, rpwdyish, pale, wearing the uubrushed coat, 
unshifted linen, and unwashed faces of yesterday, an well 
as the hag^u^ess of last night's jollity in a gin-shop. 
Gathering their character from these tokens, I wondered 
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whether there were any reasonahle prospect of their fiiir 
partners returning to their rustic homes with as much in* 
nocence (whatever were its amount or quality) as they 
brought to Greenwich Fair, in spite of the perilous far 
miliarity established by Kissing in Ihe Ring. 

The manifold disorders resulting from the fair, at which 
a vast city was brought into intimate relations with a 
comparatively rural district, have at length led to its 
suppression ; this was the veiy last celebration of it, and 
brought to a dose the broad-mouthed merriment of many 
hundred years. Thus my poor sketch, faint as its colors 
are, may acquire some little value in the reader's eyes 
from the consideration that no observer of the coming 
time will ever have an opportunity to give a better. I 
should find it difficult to believe, however, that the queer 
pastime just described, or any moral mischief to which 
that and other customs might pave the way, can have led 
to the overthrow of Greenwich Fair; for it has often 
seemed to me that Englishmen of station and respecta- 
bility, unless of a peculiarly philanthropic turn, have 
neither any faith in the feminine purity of the lower 
orders of their countrywomen, nor the slightest value for 
it, allowing its possible existence. The distinction of 
ranks is so marked, that the English cottage damsel holds 
a position somewhat analogous to that of the negro girl 
in our Southern States. Hence comes inevitable detri- 
ment to the moral condition of those men themselves, 
who forget that the humblest woman has a right and a 
duty to hold herself in the same sanctity as the highest. 
The subject cannot well be discussed in these pages ; but 
I offer it as a serious conviction, from what I have been 
able to observe, that the England of to-day is the un« 
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Bcmpuluus old England of Tom Jones and Joseph An- 
drews, Humphrey Clinker and Roderick Random ; and 
in our refined era, just the same as at that inore free- 
spoken epoch, this singular people has a certain con- 
tempt for any fine-strained purity, any special sqneamish- 
ness, as they consider it, on the part of an ingenuous 
youth. They appear to look upon it as a suspicious 
phenomenon in the masculine character. 

Nevertheless, I hy no means take upcm me to affirm 
that English moi*ality, as regards the phase here alluded 
to, is really at a lower point than our own. Assuredly, 
I hope so, because, making a higher pretension, or, at aU 
events, more carefully hiding whatever may be amiss, we 
are either better than they, or necessarily a great deal 
worse. It impressed me that their open avowal and reo- 
ognition of immoralities served to throw the disease to 
the surface, where it might be more effectually dealt 
with, and leave a sacred interior not utterly profaned, in- 
stead of turning its poison back among the inner vitali- 
ties of the character, at the imminent risk of corrupting 
them all. Be that as it may, these Englishmen are cer- 
tainly a franker and simpler people than ourselves, from 
peer to peasant ; but if we can take it as compensatory 
on our part, (which I leave to be considered), that they 
owe those noble and manly qualities to a coarser grain in 
their nature, and that, with a finer one in ours, we shall 
ultimately acquire a marble polish of which they are in 
susceptible, I believe that this may be the trath. 
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The npper porti(m of Greenwich (where mj last mrii* 
de left me loitering) is a cheerf\il, comely, old-fashioned 
town, the peculiarities of which, if there be anj, have 
passed out of my remembrance. As jou descend towards 
the Thames, the streets get meaner, and the shabby and 
sunken houses, elbowing one another for frontage, bear the 
sign-boards of beer-shops and eating-rooms, with especial 
promises of whitebait and other delicacies in the fishing 
line. You observe, also, a frequent announcement of 
^ Tea Gardens " in the rear ; although, estimating the ca- 
pacity of the premises by their external compass, the en- 
tire sylvan charm and shadowy seclusion of such blissilil 
resorts must be limited within a small back-yard. These 
places of cheap sustenance and recreation depend for 
support upon the innumerable pleasure parties who come 
from London Bridge by steamer, at a fare of a few pence, 
and who get as enjoyable a meal for a shilling a head as 
the Ship Hotel would afibrd a gentleman for a guinea. 

The steamers, which are constantly smoking their pipes 
up and down the Thames, offer much the most agreeable 
mode of getting to London. At least, it might be exceed- 
ingly agreeable, except for the myriad floating particles 
of soot from the stove-pipe, and the heavy heat of mid- 
summer sunshine on the unsheltered deck, or the chill, 
misty air-draught of a cloudy day, and the spiteful little 
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nhowers of lAin that may spatter down upon jou at any 
moment, whatever the promise of the sky ; besides which 
there is some slight inconvenience from the inexhaustible 
throng of passengers, who scarcely allow you standing- 
room, nor so much as a breath of unappropriated air, and 
never a chance to sit down* If these difficulties, added 
to the possibility of getting your pocket picked, weigh 
little with you, the panoramic along the shores of the mem- 
orable river^ and the incidents and shows Of passing life 
upon its bosom, render the trip far preferable to the brief, 
yet tiredome shoot along the railway track. On one such 
voyage, a regatta of Wherries raced past us, and at once 
involved every soul on board our steamer in the tremen- 
dous excitement of the struggle. The spectacle was but 
a moment within our view, and presented nothing more 
than a few light skifi^, in each of Which sat a single rower, 
bare-armed, and with little apparel, save a shirt and 
drawers, pale, anxious, with every muscle on the stretch, 
and plying his oars in such fashion that the boat skimmed 
along with the aerial celerity of a swallow. I wondered 
at myself for so immediately catching an interest in the 
affair, which seemed to contain no very exalted rivalship 
of manhood ; but, whatever the kind of battle ot the prize 
of victory, it stirs One's sympathy immensely, and is even 
awfiil, to behold the rare sight of a man thoroughly in 
earnest, doing his best, putting forth all there is in him, and 
staking his very soul (as these rowerd appeared willing 
to do) on the issue of the contest It was the seventy- 
fourth annual regatta of the Free "Watermen of Green- 
wich, and announced itself as under the patronage of the 
Lord Mayor and other distinguished individuals, at whose 
experse, I suppose, a prize-boat was offered to the con- 
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queror, and some small amounts of money to the inferio* 
competitors. 

The aspect of London along the Thames, below Bridge, 
as it is called, is bj no m/^^Mis so impressive as it ought to 
be, considering what peculiar advantages are offered for 
the display of grand and stately architecture by the pas* 
sage of a river through the midst of a great city. It 
seems, indeed, as if the heart <^ London had been deft 
open for the mere purpose of showing how rotten and 
drearily mean it had become. The shore is lined with 
the shabbiest, blackest, and ugliest buildings that can be 
imagined, decayed warehouses with blind windows, and 
wharves that look ruinous ; insomuch that, had I known 
nothing more of the world's metropolis, I might have 
fancied that it had already experienced the downfall which 
I have heard commercial and financial prophets predict 
for it, within the century. And the muddy tide of the 
Thames, reflecting nothing, and hiding a million of un- 
clean secrets within its breast, — a sort of guilty con- 
science, as it were, unwholesome with the rivulets of sin 
that constantly flow into it, — is just the dlsnml stream to 
glide by such a city. The surface, to be sure, displays 
no lack of activity, being fretted by the passage of a hun- 
dred steamers and covered with a good deal of shipping, 
but mostly of a clumsier build than I had been accus- 
tomed to see in the Mersey : a fact which I complacently 
attributed to the «maUer number of American clippers in 
the Thames, and the less prevalent influence of American 
example in refining away the broad-bottomed capacity of 
the old Dutch or English models. 

About midway between Greenwich and London Brid^ 
at a rude landing-place on the left bank of the river, th^ 
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steamer rings its bell and makes a momentary pause in 
front of a large circular structure, where it may be worth 
our while to scramble ashore. It Indicates the locality of 
one of those prodigious practical blunders that would sup- 
ply John Bull with a topic of inexhaustible ridicule, if 
his cousin Jonathan had committed them, but of which ho 
himself perpetrates ten to our one in the mere wantonness 
of wealth that lacks better employment. The circular 
building covers the entrance to the Thames Tunnel, and 
is surmounted by a dome of glass, so as to throw daylight 
down into the great depth at which the passage of the 
river commences. Descending a wearisome succession of 
staircases, we at last find ourselves, still in the broad 
noon, standing before a closed door, on opening which we 
behold the vista of an arched corridor that extends into 
everlasting midnight In these days, when glass has been 
applied to so many new purposes, it is a pity that the 
architect had not thought of arching portions of his abor* 
tive tunnel with immense blocks of the lucid substance, 
over which the dusky Thames would have flowed like 
a doud, making the sub-fluvial avenue only a little 
gloomier than a street of upper London. At present, 
it is illuminated at regular intervals by jets of gas, 
not very brilliantly, yet with lustre enough to show the 
damp plaster of the ceiling and walls, and the massive 
stone pavement, the crevices of which are oozy with 
moisture^ not firom the incumbent river, but from hidden 
springs in the earth's deeper heart There are two paral- 
lel corridors, with a wall between, for the separate s/ctyom- 
modation of the double throng of foot-passengers, eques- 
trians, and vehicles of all kinds, which was expected to 
roll and reverberate continually through the TunneL 
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Only one of them has ever been opened, and its echoes 
are but feebly awakened by infrequent footfalls. 

Yet there seem to be people who spend their lives here, 
and who probably blink like owls, when, once or twice a 
year, perhaps, they happen to climb into the sunshine. 
All along the corridor, which I believe to be a mile in 
extent, we see stalls or shops in little alcoves, kept prin- 
cipally by women ; they were of a ripe age, I was glad 
to observe, and certainly robbed England of none of its 
very moderate supply of feminine loveliness by their deeper 
than tomb-like interment. As you approach, (and they 
are so accustomed to the dusky gaslight that they read 
all your characteristics afaroff,) they assail you with hun- 
gry entreaties to buy some of their merchandise, holding 
forth views of the Tunnel put up in cases of Derbyshire 
spar^ with a magnifying-glass at one end to make the 
Vista more effective. They offer you, besides, cheap jew- 
elry, sunny topazes and resplendeilt emeralds for sixpence, 
and diamonds as big as the Koh-i-noor at a not much 
heavier cost, together with a multifarious trumpery which 
has died out of the upper world to reappear in this Tar- 
tarean bazaar. That you may fancy yourself still in the 
realms of the living, they urge you to partake of cakes, 
candy, ginger-beer, and such small refreshment, more 
suitable, however^ for the shadowy appetite of ghosts than 
for the sturdy stomachs of Englishmen* The most capa- 
cious of the shops contains a dioramie exhibition of cities 
and scenes in the daylight World, with a dreary glimmer 
of gas among them all ; so that they serve well enough to 
represent the dim, unsatisfactory remembrances that dead 
people might be supposed to retain from their past lives, 
mixing them up with the ghastliness ef their unsubstan- 
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tial state. I dwell the niore upon these trifles, and do 
my best to give them a mockery of importance, because, 
if these dre nothing, then all this elaborate contrivance 
and mighty piece of work has been wrought in vain. The 
Englishman has burrowed under the bed of his great 
river, and set ships of two or three thousand lobs a-rolling 
Dver his head, only to provide new sites for a few old 
women to sell cakes and ginger-beer ! 

Yet the conception was a grand one ; and though it has 
proved an absolute failure, swallowing an immensity of 
toil and money, with annual returns hardly sufficient to 
keep the pavement free from the ooze of subterranean 
Springs, yet it needs, I presume, only an expenditure three 
or four (or, for aught I know, twenty) times as large, to 
make the enterprise brilliantly successful. The descent 
b so great from the bank of the river to its surfkce, and 
the Tunnel dips so profoundly under the river's bed, that 
the approaches on either side must commence a long way 
off, in order to render the entrance accessible to horsemen 
or vehicles ; so that the larger part of the cost of the whole 
affair should have been expended on its margins. It has 
turned out a sublime piece of folly ; arid when the New 
2^ealander of distant ages shall have moralized sufficiently 
among the ruins of London Bridge, he will bethink 
himself that somewhere thereabout w&s the marvellous 
Tunnel, the very existence of which will sefem to him as 
inci*edible as that of the hanging gardens of Babylon. But 
the Thames will long ago have broken through the mas- 
sive arch, and choked up the corridors with mud and 
eatid and with the large stones of the structure itself, 
Intermixed with skeletons of drowned people, the rusty 
iron-work of sunken vessels, and the great many such 
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precious and curious things as a river always contrives to 
liide in its bosom ; the entrance will have been obliterated, 
and its very site forgotten beyond the memory of twenty 
generations of men, and the whole neighborhood be held 
a dangerous spot on account of the malaria; insomuch 
t)iat the traveller will make but a brief and careless in- 
quisition for the traces of the old wonder, and will stake 
his credit before the public, in some Pacific Monthly of 
that day, that the story of it is but a myth, though en- 
riched with a spiritual profundity which he will proceed 
to unfold. 

Yet it is impossible (for a Yankee, at least) to see 
BO much magnificent ingenuity thrown away, without try- 
ing to endow the unfortunate result with some kind of 
usefulness, though perhaps widely different from the pur- 
pose of its original conception. In former ages, the mile- 
long corridors, with their numerous alcoves, might have 
been utilized as a series of dungeons, the fittest of all 
possible receptacles for prisoners of state. Dethroned 
monarchs and fallen statesmen would not have needed to 
remonstrate against a domicile so spacious, so deeply 
secluded from the world's scorn, and so admirably in ac- 
cordance with their thenceforward sunless fortunes. An 
alcove here might have suited Sir Walter Raleigh better 
than that darksome hiding-place communicating with the 
great chamber in the Tower, pacing from end to end of 
which he meditated upon his " History of the World.* 
Hi3 track would here have been straight and nari'ow, in- 
deed, and would therefore have lacked somewhat of the 
freedom that his intellect demanded ; and yet the length 
to which his footsteps might have travelled forth and 
retraced themselves would partly have harmonized hia 
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pliyBlcal moTement with the grand curres and planetary 
returns of his thought, through cycles of majestic peri- 
ods. Having it in his mind to compose the world's his- 
tory, methinks he could have asked no better retirement 
than such a cloister as this, insulated from all the seduc- 
tions of mankind and womankind, deep beneath their 
mysteries and motives, down into the heart of things, full 
of personal reminiscences in order to the comprehensive 
measurement and verification of historic records, seeing 
into the secrets of human nature, — secrets that daylight 
never yet revealed to mortal, — but detecting their whole 
scope and purport with the infallible eyes of unbroken 
solitude and night And then the shades of the old 
mighty men might have risen from their still profounder 
abodes and joined him in the dim corridor, treading be- 
side him with an antique stateliness of mien, telling him 
in melancholy tones, grand, but always melancholy, of 
the greater ideas and purposes which their most renowned 
performances so imperfectly carried out, that, magnificent 
successes in the view of all posterity, they were but fail- 
ures to those who planned them. As Raleigh was a 
navigator, Noah would have explained to him the pecu- 
liarities of construction that made the ark so seaworthy ; 
as Raleigh was a statesman, Moses would have discussed 
with him the principles of laws and government ; as 
Raleigh was a soldier, Caesar and Hannibal would have 
held debate in his presence, with this martial student 
for their umpire ; as Raleigh was a poet, David, or 
whatever most illustrious bard he might call up, would 
have touched his harp, and made manifest all the true 
significance of the past by means of song and the subtle 
intelligences of music. 
10 
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Meanwhile, I hud fofgotten that Sif Walter fialeighl 
century knew nothing of gash'ght, and that it would re- 
quire a prodigious and wasteful eicpenditure of tallow 
candles to illuminate the Tunnel suificientlj to discern 
even a ghost On this account, however, it would be all 
the more suitable place of confinement for a metaphysi- 
cian, to keep him from bewildering mankind with his 
Bhadowy speculations $ and, being shut off from external 
converse^ the dark corridor Would help him to make rich 
discoveries in those cavernous regions and mysterious 
by-paths of the intellect, which he had so long accuse 
tomed himself to explore. But how would every succes-^ 
6ive age rejoice in so secure a habitation for its reformers^ 
and especially for each best and wisest man that happened 
to be then alive I He seeks to bum up our whole systeta 
of society, under pretence of purifying it from its abuses I 
Away with him into the Tunnel, and let him begin by 
isetting the Thames on fire, if he is able I 

If not precisely these, yet akin to these were some o£ 
the fantasies that haunted me aa I passed under the 
nver i for the place is Bngp;e8tive of such idle and me* 
sponsible stuff by its . own abortive character, its lack of 
whereabout on upper earth, or any solid foundation of 
i-ealities. Gould I have looked forward a few yeailB, I 
might have regretted that American enterprise had not 
provided a similar tunnel^ under the Hudson or the Poto* 
Inac, for the convenience of our NadcHial Government in • 
times hardly yet gone by. It would be delightful to 
dap up all the enemies of odr peace and Union in the 
dark together, and there let them abide, listening to the 
monotonous roll of the river above their heads, or per- 
haps in a state of miraculously suspended animation. 
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ontil, —-be it after montbSf jears, or e^nturies, — when 
the turmoil shall be all over, the Wrong washed away io 
blood, (since that must needs be the cleansing fluid,) and 
the Right firmly rooted in the seal which that blood will 
have enriched, they might crawl forth again and catch a 
single glimpse at their redeemed country, and feel it to 
be a better land than diey deserve, and die ! 

I wa3 not sorry when the daylight reached me after a 
much briefer abode in the aether regions than, I fear, 
would await the troublesome personages just hinted at. 
Emerging on the Surrey side of the Thames, I found 
myself in Rotherhithe, a neighborhood not unfamiliar to 
the readers of old books of maritime adventure. There 
being a ferry hard by the mouth of the Tunnel, I re- 
crossed the river in the primitive fajshion of an open 
boat, which the conflict of wind and tide, together with 
the swash and swell of the passing steamers, tossed high 
and low rather tumultuously. This inquietude of our 
ftiail skiff (which, indeed, bd[>bed up and down like a 
cork) so much alarmed an old lady, the only other pas* 
senger, that the boatmen essayed to comfort her. ^ Never 
fear, mother ! ** grumbled one of them, <^ we'll make the 
river as smooth as we can for you. We'll get a plane 
and plane down the waves ! " The joke may not read 
very brilliantly ; but I make bold to record it as the only 
specimen that reached my ears of the old, rough water* 
wit for which the Thames used to be so celebrated. 
Passing directly along the line of the sunken Tunnel, we 
landed in Wapping, which I should have pi'esupposed to 
be the most tarry and pitchy spot on earth, swarming 
with old salts, and ftdl of warm, bustling, coarse, homely, 
and dieerftil life. Nevertheless, it turned out to be a 
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cold and torpid neighborhood, mean, shabby, and unpio^ 
turesqiie, both as to its buildings and inhabitants: the 
latter comprising (so far as was visible to me J not a 
single unmistakable sailor, though plenty of land- sharks, 
who get a half dishonest livelihood by business connected 
with the sea. Ale and spirit vaults (as petty drinking 
establishments are styled in England, pretending to con- 
tain vast cellars full of liquor within the compass of ten 
feet square above ground) were particularly abundant, 
together with apples, oranges, and oysters, the stalls of 
fishmongers and butchers, and slop-shops, where blue 
jackets and duck trousers swung and capered before the 
doors. Everything was on the poorest scale, and the 
place bore an aspect of unredeemable decay. From this 
remote point of London, I strolled leisurely towards the 
heart of the city ; while the streets, at first but thinly 
occupied by man or vehicle, got more and more thronged 
with foot-passengers, carts, drays, cabs, and the all-per- 
vading and all-accommodating omnibus. But I lack 
courage, and feel that I should lack perseverance, as 
the gentlest reader would lack patience, to undertake 
a descriptive stroll through London streets ; more espe-* 
cially as there would be a volume ready for the printer 
before we could reach a midway resting-place at Char- 
ing Cross. It will be the easier course to step aboard 
another passing steamer, and continue our trip up the 
Thames. 

The next notable group of objects is an assemblage of 
ancient walls, battlements, and turrets, out of the midst 
of which rises prominently one great square tower, of a 
grayish hue, bordered with white stone, and having a 
tmall turret at each comer of the roof. This central 
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Structure is tlie White Tower, and the whole circuit of 
ramparts and enclosed edifices constitutes what is known 
in English history, and still more widely and impressively 
in English poetry, as the Tower. A crowd of river- 
craft are generally moored in front of it ; hut if we look 
sharply at the right moment under the base of the ram. 
part, we may catch a glimpse of an arched water- 
entrance, half submerged, past which the Thames glides 
as indifferently as if it were the mouth of a city-kenneL 
Nevertheless, it is the Traitor's Gate, a dreary kind of 
triumphal passage-way, (now supposed to be shut up and 
barred forever,) through which a multitude of noble and 
illustrious personages have entered the Tower, and found 
it a brief resting-place on their way to heaven. Passing 
it many times, I never observed that anybody glanced at 
this shadowy and ominous trap-door, save myself It is 
well that America exists, if it were only that her vagrant 
children may be impressed and affected by the historical 
monuments of England in a degree of which the native 
inhabitants are evidently incapable. These matters are 
too familiar, too real, and too hopelessly built in amongst 
and mixed up with the common objects and affairs of life, 
to be easily susceptible of imaginative coloring in their 
minds ; and even their poets and romancers feel it a toil, 
and almost a delusion, to extract poetic material out of 
what seems embodied poetry itself to an American. An 
Englishman cares nothing about the Tower, which to us 
is a haunted castle in dreamland. That honest and excel- 
lent gentleman, the late Mr. G. P. R. James, (whose 
mechanical ability, one might have supposed, would nour- 
ish itself by devouring every old stone of such a struct- 
ure,) once assured me that he had never in his life 
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0et eyes upon the Tower, though for years an histone 
novelist in London. 

Not to spend a whole summer's day upon the Toyage, 
we will suppose ourselves to have reached London Bridge, 
and thence to have taken another steamer for a farther 
passage up the river. But here the memorable objects 
succeed each other so rapidly that I can spare but a 
single sentence even for the great .Dome, though I deem 
it more picturesque, in that dusky atmosphere, than St. 
Peter's in its clear blu^ sky. I must mention, however, 
(since everythmg connected with royalty is especially in-i 
teresting to my dear countrymen,) that I once saw a lai^ 
and beautiful barge, splendidly gilded and ornamented, 
and overspread witji a rich covering, lying at the pier 
nearest to St. Paul's Cathedral ; it had the royal banner 
of Great Britain displayed, besides being decorated with 
a number of other flags ; an4 many footmen (who are 
universally the grandest and gaudiest objects to be seen 
in England at this day, and these were regal ones, in a 
bright scarlet livery bedizened with gold lace, and white 
silk stockings) were in attendance. I know not what 
festive or ceremonial occasion may have drawn out this 
pageant; afler all, it might have been merely a city- 
spectacle, appertaining to the Lord Mayor ; but the sight 
had its value in bringing vividly before mc the grand old 
times when the sovereign and nobles were accustomed 
to use the Thames as the high street of the metropolis, 
and join in pompous processions upon it; whereas, the 
desuetude of such customs, nowadays, has caused the 
whole show of river-life to consist in a multitude of 
smoke-begrimed steamers. An analogous change has 
taken place in the streets, where cabs and the omnibus 
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bave crowds put a rich varietj of Tebidios ; and tlius 
life gets more monotonous ia hue ftosA age to age, and 
appears to seize every opportunity to strip off a bit of its 
gold lace among the wealthi^ dasses, and to make itself 
decent in tbe lower on^. 

Yonder is Whitefriars, the old rowdy Atoatia, now 
wearing as decorous a &ce as any other portion of Lon 
loD ; and, adjoining it, the avenues and brick squares of 
tlie Temple, with that historic garden, close upon the 
riverside, and still rich in shrut»bery and dowers, where 
the partisans of York and JLian<^6ter plucked the fatal 
rosQs, and scattered their pale and bloody petals over so* 
many English battlefields. Hard by, we see the long 
white front or rear of Somerset House, and, farther on, 
rise the two new Houses c^ Farliament, ydth a huge! 
unfinished tower already hiding its imperfect summit ia 
the smoky canopy, — the whole vast and cumbrous edifice 
a specimai <^ the best that modern architecture can 
effect, elaborately imitating the masterpieces of those 
simple ages when men ^' builded better than they knew.** 
'Close hy it, we have a glimpse of the roof and upper 
towers oi the holy Abbey ; while that gray, ancesti*al 
pile on the of^posite side ef the river is Lambeth Palace, 
a venerable group of halls and turrets, chiefly built of 
brick, but with at least one large tower of stone. In our 
course^ we have passed beneath half a dozen bridges, and* 
emerging out of the black heairt. of London, shall sooa 
reach a deanly suburb^ where old Father Thames, if I 
remember, begins to put on an aspect of unpolluted inno* 
eence. And now we look back upon the mass of innu- 
merable roofs, out of which rise steeples, towers, columns, 
and the greoi crowniiig Dome, — look back, in sboi<» 
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npon that mysterj of the world's proudest city, amid 
which a man so longs and loves to be : not, perhaps, be- 
caase it contains much that is positively admirable and 
enjoyable, but because, at all events, the world has noth- 
ing better. The cream of external life is there; and 
whatever merely intellectual or material good we fail to 
find perfect in London, we may as well content ourselves 
to seek that unattainable thing no farther on this earth. 

The steamer terminates its trip at Chelsea, an old 
town endowed with a prodigious number of pot-houses, 
and some famous gardens, called the Cremome, for public 
amusement. The most noticeable thing, however, is 
Chelsea Hospital, which, like that of Greenwich, was 
founded, I believe, by Charles EC., (whose bronze statue, 
in the guise of an old Roman, stands in the centre of the 
quadrangle,) and appropriated as a home for aged and 
infirm soldiers of the British array. The edifices are of 
three stories with windows in the high roofs, and are 
buOt of dark, sombre brick, with stone edgings and fac- 
ings. The effect is by no means that of grandeur, (which 
is somewhat disagreeably an attribute Of Greenwich Hos-' 
pital,) but a quiet and venerable neatness. At each ex- 
tremity of the street-front there is a spacious and hospi- 
tably open gateway, lounging about which I saw some 
gray veterans in long scarlet coats of an antique fashion, 
and the cocked hats of a century ago, or occasionally a 
modem foraging-cap. Almost all of them moved with a 
rheumatic gait, two or three stumped on wooden legs, and 
here and there an arm was missing. Inquiring of one 
of these fragmentaxy heroes whether a stranger could be 
admitted to see the establishment, he replied most cordi- 
ally, ^ O yes, Sir^ — anywhere! Walk in and go where 
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jrca pleafle, — up-stairs, or anywhere!" So I entered, 
and, passing along the inner side of the quadrangle, came 
to the door of the chapel, which forms a part of the con- 
tiguity of edifices next the street. Here another pen- 
sioner, an old warrior of exceedingly peaceable and Chris- 
tian demeanor, touched his three-cornered hat and asked 
if I wished to see the interior ; to which I assenting, he 
unlocked the door, and we went in. 

The chapel consists of a great hall with a vaulted roof, 
and over the altar is a large painting in fresco, the subject 
of which I did not trouble myself to make out. More 
appropriate adornments of the place, dedicated as well to 
martial reminiscences as religious worship, are the long 
ranges of dusty and tattered banners that hang from their 
staves all round the ceiling of the chapel. They are 
trophies of battles fought and won in every quarter of 
the world, comprising the captured flags of all the nations 
with whom the British lion has waged war since James 
II.'s time, — French, Dutch, East Indian, Prussian, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and American, — collected together in this 
consecrated spot, not to symbolize that there shall be 
no more discord upon earth, but drooping over the aisle 
in sullen, though peaceable humiliation. Yes, I said 
" American " among the rest ; for the good old pensioner 
mistook me for an Englishman, and failed not to point 
out (and, methought, with an especial emphasis of tri- 
umph) some flags that had been taken at Bladensburg 
and Washington. I fancied, indeed, that they hung a 
little higher and drooped a little lower than any of their 
companions in disgrace. It is a comfort, however, that 
their proud devices are already indistinguishable, or nearly 
so, owing to dust and tatters and the kind offices d th^ 
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moths, and that thej wiH soon rot from the baniBer-fltaTes 
and be swept out in unrecognized fragments from the 
chapel-door. 

It is a good method of teaching a man how imperfectly 
cosmopolitan he is, to show him his country's flag occupy-r 
ing a position of dishonor in a foreign land. But, in truth, 
the whole system of a people crowing over its military 
triumphs had far better be dispensed with, both on ac« 
count of tlie ilUblood that it helps to keep fermenting 
ampng the nations, and because it (^crates as an accumu<* 
lative inducement to futUre generations to aim at a kind 
of glory, the gain of which has generally proved more 
ruinous than its loss. I heartily wish that every trophy 
of victory might crumble away, and that every reminis- 
cence or tradition of a hero, from the beginning of the 
world to this day, could pass out of all men's memories at 
once and forever. I might feel very differently, to be 
sure, if we Northerners had anything especially valuable 
to lose by the fading of those illumniated names. 

I gave the pensioner (but I am afraid there may have 
been a little aflTectation in it) a magnificent guerdon of 
all the silver I had in my pocket, to requite him for hav- 
ing unintentionally stirred up my patriotic susceptibilities. 
He was a meek -looking, kindly old man, with a humble 
freedom and affability of manner that made it pleasant 
to converse with him. Old soldiers, I know not why, 
seem to be more accostable than old sailors. One is apt 
to hear a growl beneath the smoothest courtesy of the 
latter. The mild veteran, with his peaceiiil voice, and 
gentle, reverend aspect, told me that he had fought at a 
cannon all through the Battle of Waterloo, and escaped 
unhurt; he had now been in the hospital four or five 
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years, and wps iaai>iied, but noceasaj^j underwent a sepa- 
ration from his wife, who lived outside of the gates; To 
my inquiry whether hia fellow-pensioners were comfortable 
and happy, he answered, with great alacrity, **0 yes. 
Sir I " qualifying bis eiddence, after a moment's considera- 
tion, by saying, in an undertone, ^ There are some people, 
your Honor knows, who could not be comfortable any* 
where." I did know it, and fear that the system of Chel- 
sea Hospital allows too little of that wholesome care and 
regulation of theiv own occupations and interests which 
might assuage the sUng of life to those naturally uncom- 
fortable individuals by giving them something external to 
think about. But mj old fHend here was happy in the 
hospital, and by this time, very likely, is happy in heaven, 
in spite of the bloodshed that he may have caused by 
touching off a caimon at Waterloo. 

Crossing Battersea Bridge, in the neighborhood of 
Chelsea, I remember seeing a distant gleam of the Crys- 
tal Palace, glimmering afar in the afternoon sunshine like 
an imaginary striKSture, --^ an air^-castle by chance de- 
scended upon earth, and resting there one instant before 
it vanished, as we sometimes see a soap-bubble touch un« 
harmed on the carpet, — a thing of only momentary visi- 
bility and no substance^ destined to be overburdened and 
crushed down by 4^ £»! cloudf«hadew that might fall 
upon that spot. £veB as I looked, it disappeared. Shall 
I attempt a picture o^ this exhalation of modem inge- 
nuity, or what else shall I try to paint ? Everything in 
London i^n4 its vicinity has been depicted innumerable 
times, but never once translated into intelligible images ; 
it is aa '* old, cdd story," never yet told, nor to be told. 
While Tpriting these reminiscences, I am eontinuaUy im« 
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pressed with the futility of the effort to give any creative 
truth to my sketch, so that it might produce such pictures 
in the reader's mind as would cause the original scenes 
to appear familiar when aiiem^ards beheld. Nor have 
other writers often been more successful in representing 
definite objects prophetically to my own mind. In truth, 
I believe that the chief delight and advantage of this 
kind of literature is not for any real information that it 
supplies to untravelled people, but for reviving the recol- 
lections and reawakening the .emotions of persons already 
acquainted with the scenes described. Thus I found an 
exquisite pleasure, the other day, in reading Mr. Tucker- 
man's " Month in England," — a fine example of the way 
in which a refined and cultivated American looks at the 
Old Country, the things that he naturally seeks there, 
and the modes of feeling and reflection which they excite. 
Correct outlines avail little or nothing, though truth of 
coloring may be somewhat more efficacious. Impressions, 
however, states of mind produced by interesting and re- 
markable objects, these, if truthfully and vividly "recorded, 
may work a genuine effect, and, though but the result of 
what we see, go farther towards representing the actual 
scene than any direct effort to paint it Give the emo- 
tions that cluster about it, and, without being able to ana- 
lyze the spell by which it is summoned up, you get some- 
thing like a simulachre of the object in the midst cff 
tliem. From some of the above reflections I draw the 
comfortable inference, that, the longer and better known 
a thing may be, so much the more eligible is it as the 
subject of a descriptive sketch. 

On a Sunday afternoon, I passed through a side-en- 
trance in the time-blackened wail of a place of worship, 
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juid found myself among a congregation assembled in one 
of the transepts and the immediately contiguous portion 
of the nave. It was a vast old edifice, spacious enough, 
within the extent covered by its pillared roof and over- 
spread by its stone pavement, to accommodate the whole 
of church-going London, and with a far wider and loftier 
concave than any human power of lungs could fill with | 
audible prayer. Oaken benches were arranged in the 
transept, on one of which I seated myself, and joined, as 
well as I knew how, in the sacred business that was going 
forward. But when it came to the sermon, the voice of 
the preacher was puny, and so were his thoughts, and 
both seemed impertinent at such a time and place, where 
he and all of us were bodily included within a sublime 
act of religion, which could be seen above and around us 
and felt beneath our feet. The structure itself was the 
worship of the devout men of long ago, miraculously pre- 
served in stone without losing an atom of its fragrance 
and fervor ; it was a kind of anthem-strain that they had 
sung and poured out of the organ in centuries gone by ; 
and being so grand and sweet, the Divine benevolence 
had willed it to be prolonged for the behoof of auditors 
unborn. I therefore came to the conclusion, that, in my 
individual case, it would be better and more reverent to 
let my eyes wander about the edifice than to fasten them 
and my thoughts on the evidently uninspired mortal who 
was venturing — and felt it no venture at all — to speak 
here above his breath. 

The interior of Westminster Abbey (for the reader 
recognized it, no doubt, the moment we entered) is built 
of rich brown stone ; and the whole of it — the lofty 
foof, the tall, clustered pillars^ and the pointed arches ^- 
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appears to b» ki ceo^Qnmate repair. At all points wLera 
deoay baa laid it9 finger, the structure is clamped with 
iron, or otberwise carefulljr protected.; and being thus 
watctied over, — wbether as a place of ancient sanetitj, a 
noble specimen of Gothio art, or an object of national 
int^u^st and pridQ, -^ it nay reasonably be expected to 
survive for as manj ages as have passed over it already. 
It was sweet tafeel its venerable qnietade, its leng-endur- 
mg peace, and yet to observe how kindly and even cheer- 
fully it received the sunshine of to-day, which Ibll from 
the great windows into the firettod aisles and arches that 
laid aside somewhat of their aged gloom to. welcome it 
Sunshine always seems fiiendly to old abbeys, churches, 
and castles, kissing them, as it were, with a more afiec^ 
tionate, though still revei'i^tial familiarity, than it accords 
to edifices of later date. A square of golden light lay on 
the sombre pavement of the nave, a&r off, falling through 
the grand western entrance^ the folding leaves of which 
were wide open, and afforded glimpses of people passing 
to and &o in the outer world, whOe we sat diiply envel« 
oped in the solemnity of antique devotion. In the south 
transept, separated from us by the full breadth of the 
minster, there were painted glass windows, of which the 
uppermost appeared to be a great orb of manyKwlored 
radia,nce, being, indeed, a eloster of sainta and angels 
whose glorified bodies Ibrmed the rays of an aureold 
emaixating from a eross in this nidst. These windows 
are modem, but combine softness wilh wonderM bnU 
liancy of efibct. Through the pillars and arches, I saw 
that the walls in that distant region of the edifice were 
almost wholly incrusled with marble, now grown yellow 
lodlb 1|ime, no blan^ unlettered slabs, but memorials ef 
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H)k men 48 thcor respeetiYe g^«ratioBS deemed wi&est 
Hi. I bifiy^9t. Some of them were commemorated merely 
b^ iuwuiptions 00 mural tablets, others bj s^lptured has* 
rebb/j, vfthers (once famoua, but now forgotten generals or 
adroira!i., these) Ib^ ponderous tombs that aspired towards 
the rool <ft the aisle» or partly curtained the immense arch 
of a wi^aow. These mouataina of marble were peopled 
with the dlJfterhood of Allegory, winged trumpeters, and 
elassic figvues in full-bottomed wigs ; but it was strange to 
Gtoenre hav% the old Abbey melted aU such absurdities into 
the breadth «>f its own grandeur, even magnifying itself 
by what wouuf elsewhere have been ridiculous. Methinka 
it is the test tit' Gothic sublimity to oyerpow^ the ridic" 
ulous without deigning to hide it ; and these grotesque 
9ionume9ta of the last century answer a siniilar purpose 
with the grinning &ces which the old architects scattered 
among their most solemn conceptions^ 

From these distant wanderings, (it was my first visit 
to Westminster Abbey, and I would ghidly have taken it 
all in at a glance,) my eyes came back and began to in 
y^tigate what was immediately about me in the transept. 
Close at my elbow was the pedestal of Canning's statue. 
Next beyond it was a massive tomb, on the spacious tab* 
let of which reposed the full-length figures of a marble 
lord and lady, whom an inscription announced to be the 
Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, — the historic Duke 
of Qiarles I.'s time, and the &ntastic Duchess, tradition^ 
ally remembered l^ her poems and. plays. She was of 
a family, as the record on her tomb piroudly informed us, 
of which all the Inrothers had been valiant and aU the 
sisters virtuous. A reo^t statue of Sir John Malcolm^ 
the new marble as white as 9Q0w, held th^ next plage 4 
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and near bj was a mnral monument and bnst of Sir 
Peter Warren* The round visage of this old Brilash 
admiral has a certain interest for a New Englander, be* 
cause it was bj no merit of his own, (though fae took 
care to assume it as such,) but bj the valor and warlike 
enterprise of our colonial forefathers, especially the stout 
men of Massachusetts, that he won rank and renown, 
and a tomb in Westminster Abbey. Lord Mansfield, a 
huge mass of marble done into the guise of a judicial 
gown and wig, with a stem face in the midst of the lat- 
ter, sat on the other side of the transept ; and on the 
pedestal beside him was a figure of Justice, holding forth, 
instead of the customary grocer's scales, an actual pair 
of brass steelyards. It is an ancient and classic instru- 
ment, undoubtedly; but I had supposed that Portia 
(when Shylock's pound of fiesh was to be weighed) was 
the only judge that ever really called for it in a court of 
justice. Pitt and Fox were in the same distinguished 
company ; and John Eemble, in Roman costume, stood 
not far off, but strangely shorn of the dignity that is said 
to have enveloped him like a mantle in his lifetime. 
Perhaps the evanescent majesty of the stage is incom* 
patible with the long endurance of marble and the sol« 
emn reality of the tomb ; though, on the other hand, 
almost every illustrious personage here represented has 
been invested with more or less of stage-trickery by his 
sculptor. In truth, the artist (unless there be a divine 
cfiicacy in his touch, making evident a heretofore hidden 
dignity in the actual form) feels it an imperious law to 
remove his subject as far ^m the aspect of ordinary life 
as may be possible without sacrificing every trace of re- 
aemblance. The absurd effect of the contrary course ia 
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very remarkable in the statue of Mr. Wilberforce, whose 
actual self, save for the lack of color, I seemed to behold, 
seated just across the aisle. 

This excellent man appears to have sunk into himself 
in a sitting posture, with a thin leg crossed over his knee, 
a book in one hand, and a finger of the other under his 
chin, I believe, or applied to the side of his nose, or to 
some equally familiar purpose ; while his exceedingly 
bcMnely and wrinkled face, held a little on one side, twin* 
kles at you with the shrewdest complacency, as if he were 
looking right into your eyes, and twigged something there 
which you had half a mind to conceal from him. He 
keeps this look so pertinaciously that you feel it to be 
insufferably impertinent, and bethink yourself what com- 
mon ground there may be between yourself and a stone 
image, enabling you to resent it. I have no doubt that 
the statue is as like Mr. Wilberforce as one pea to an- 
other, and you might fancy, that, at some ordinary mo- 
ment, when he least expected it, and before he had time 
to smooth away his knowing complication of wrinkles, he 
had seen the Gorgon's head, and whitened into marble, -^ 
not only his personal self, but his coat and small-clothes, 
down to a button and the minutest crease of the cloth. 
The ludicrous result marks the impropriety of bestowing 
the age-long duration of marble upon small, characteristic 
individualities, such as might come within the province 
of waxen imagery. The sculptor should give perma- 
nence to the figure of a great man in his mood of broad 
and grand composure, which would obliterate all mean 
peculiarities ; for, if the original were unaccustomed to 
such a mood, or if his features were incapable of assum- 
ing the guise, it seems questionable whether he could 
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really liav^ beem entitled to a nuupUe immortality. In 
point of fac^ howeYer, the English face and form are 
seldom statuesque, however illustrious the individual. 

It m becomes me, perhaps, to have lapsed into this 
mood of half^jocoae criticism in describing my first visit 
to Westminster Abbey, e. spot which I had dreamed 
about more reverentially, from my childhood upward, 
than any other in the worU, apd which I then beheld, 
and npw look back upop, with profound gratitude to the 
men who built it, and a kindly interest, I may add, in the 
humblest personage that has contributed his little all to 
its impressiv^ness, by depositing bia dust or his (nemoiy 
there. But it i^ a charaot^ristte of this grand edifice 
that it permits you tp smile a9 freely under ^he roof oi 
its central nave a» if ypu stood beneath the yet grander 
canopy of beavi^n. Br^ak int^ laughter^ if you feel in- 
clined, provided thsi vergers do nQt hear it echoing am(»g 
the arches. In an ordinary church yon would keep your 
countenance for fear of disturbing the sanctities or pro* 
prieties of the place ; but you need leave no honest and 
decorous portion of your human nature ovtside of these 
benign and truly hospitable walls. Their mild awfiilness 
will take care of itself. Thus it does no barm to the 
general impression, when you come to be sensible that 
many of the monuments are ri4iculo\is, and commemorate 
a mob of people who are niQStly forgotten in their graves, 
and few of whom ever deserved any better boon from 
posterity. You acknowledge the forre of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller's objection to being buried m Westininster Ab^ 
bey, because " they do bury fools there ! " Nevertheless, 
these grotesque carvings^ of marble, that break out in 
dingy -white blotehes on the old freestone of thjB interior 
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walls, have come there bj as liatuTfeJ a plDcess as migbt 
eause mosses and ivy to cluster about the ejctemal edifice; 
for they are the historical and biographical record of 
each successive age, written with its own hand, and all 
the truer for the inevitable mistakes, and none the less 
solemn for the occasional absurdity. Though you en* 
tei'ed the Abbey expecting to see the tombs only of the 
illustrious, you are content at last to read many names, 
both in literature and history, that hate now lost the 
reverence of mankind, if indeed they ever really pos* 
sessed iu Let these men test in peace. Even if yon 
miss a name or two that you hoped to find there, they 
tnay well be spared. It matters little a few more or less 
or whether Westminster Abbey contains or lacks any 
one man's grave, so long as the Centuries, each with the 
crowd of personages that it deemed mem(»tbble, have 
chosen it as their place of honored sepulture, and laid 
themselves down under its pavement The inscriptions 
and devices on the walls are rich with evidences of the 
fluctuating tastes, fashions, manners, opinions, prejudices, 
follies, wisdoms of the past, and thus they combine into a 
tnore truthfhl memorial of their dead times than any in* 
dividual epitaph<^maker ever meant to write. 

When the services were over, many of the inidienoi 
seemed inclined to linger in the nave or wander away 
among the mysterious aisles ; for there is nothing in this 
world so fascinating as a Gothic minster, which always 
invites you deeper and deeper into its heart both by vast 
revelations and shadowy concealments. Through the 
open-work screen that divides the nave from the chancel 
and ohoir, we could discern the gleam of a marvellous 
window, but were debarred from entrance into that more 
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0acred precinct of the Abbey by the vergera. These 
Tigilant officials (doing their duty all the more strenu- 
ously because no fees could be exacted from Sunday 
visitors) flourished their staves, and drove us towards the 
grand entrance like a flock of sheep. Lingering through 
one of the aisles, I happened to look down, and found my 
foot upon a stone inscribed with this fluniliar exclamation, 
"0 rare Ben Jtnuon!" and remembered the story of 
stout old Ben's burial in that spot, standing upright, — 
not, I presume, on account of any unseemly reluctance 
on his part to lie down in the dust, like other men, but 
because standing-room was all that could reasonably be 
demanded for a poet among the slumberous notabilities 
of his age. It made me weary to think of it ! — such a 
prodigious length of time to keep one's feet I — apart 
from the honor of the thing, it would certainly have been 
better for Ben to stretch himself at ease in some country- 
churchyard. To this day, however, I fancy that there is 
a contemptuous alloy mixed up with the admiration 
which the higher classes of English society profess for 
their literary men. 

Another day — in truth, many other days — I sought 
out Poets' Comer, and foimd a sign-board and pointed 
flnger, directing the visitor to it, on the comer house of 
a little lane leading towards the rear of the Abbey. The 
entrance is at the southeastern end of the south transept, 
and It is used, on ordinary occasions, as the only free 
mode of access to the building. It is no spacious arch* 
but a small, lowly door, passing through which, and push- 
ing aside an inner screen that partly keeps out an exceed- 
ingly chill wind, you find yourself in a dim nook of the 
Abbey, with the busts of poets gazing at you from the 
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otherwise bare stonework of the walls. Great poets, 
too ; for Ben Jonson is right behind the door, and Spen- 
ser's tablet is next, and Butler s on the same side of the 
transept, and Milton's (whose bust jou know at once by 
its resemblance to one of his portraits, though older, more 
wrinkled, and sadder than that) is close by, and a profile- 
medallion of Gray beneath it. A window high aloft 
sheds down a dusky daylight on these and many other 
sculptured marbles, now as yellow as old parchment, that 
cover the three walls of the nook up to an elevation of 
about twenty feet above the pavement. It seemed to me 
that I had always been familiar with the spot. Enjoying 
a humble intimacy — and how much of my life had else 
been a dreary solitude ! — with many of its inhabitants, 
I could not feel myself a stranger there. It was delight- 
ful to be among them. There was a genial awe, mingled 
with a sense of kind and friendly presences about me ; 
and I was glad, moreover, at finding so many of them 
there together, in fit companionship, mutually recognized 
and duly honored, all reconciled now, whatever distant 
generations, whatever personal hostility or other mber- 
able impediment, had divided them far asunder while 
they lived. I have never felt a similar interest in any 
other tombstones, nor have I ever been deeply moved by 
the imaginary presence of other famous dead people. 
X poet's ghost is the only one that survives for his fellow- 
mortals, after his bones are in the dust, — and he not 
ghostly, but cherishing many hearts with his own warmth 
m the chillest atmosphere of life. What other fame is 
worth aspiring for? Or, let me speak it more boldly, 
what other long-enduring fame can exist ? We neither 
remember nor care anything for the past, except as the 
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poet has made it intelligibly noble and i^blime to our 
comprehension. The shades of the mighty have no sub- 
stance ; they flit ineflTectually about the darkened stage 
where they petformed their momentary parts, save when 
<he poet has thrown his own creative soul into them, and 
im[)arted a more vivid life than ever they were able tb 
manifest to mankind while they dwelt in the body. And 
therefore — though he cunningly disguises himself in their 
Armor, their robes of state, or kingly purple — it is not 
the statesman, the Warrior, oi^ the monarch that survives, 
but the despised poet, whom they may have fed with 
their crumbs, ahd to whom they owe all that they noW 
are or have, — • a name I 

In the foregoing paragraph I seem to have been be- 
trayed into a flight Above or beyond the customary level 
that best agrees with me ; but it represents fairly enough 
the emotions with which I passed from Poets* Coi*ner into 
the chapels, which contain the sepulchres of kings and 
great people. They are magnificent even now, and must 
have beeii inconceivably so when the marble slabs and 
pillars wore their new polish, and the statues retained 
the brilliant colors with which they were originally 
painted, and the shrines their rich gilding, of which the 
sunlight still shows a glimmef or a sti^ak, though the 
sunbeam itself looks tarnished with atitique dust Yet 
this recondite portion of the Abbey presents few memo- 
rials of personages whom we care to remember. The 
shrine of Edward the Confessoi^ has a certain interest, 
because it was so long held in religious reverence^ and 
because the very dust that settled upon it was formerly 
worth gold. The helmet and war-saddle of Henry V., 
Worn at Aginoourt, and now suspended above his tomb^ 
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are memorable objects, but more for Shakspeare's sake 
than the victor's own. Rank has been the general pass- 
port to admission here. Noble and regal dust is as cheap 
as dirt under the pavement. I am glad to recollect, 
indeed, (and it is too characteristic of the right English 
spirit not to be mentioned,) one or two gigantic statues of 
great mechanicians, who contributed largely to the mate- 
rial welfare of England, sitting familiarly in their marble 
chairs among forgotten kings and queens. Otherwise, 
the quaintness of the earlier monuments, and the antique 
beauty of some of them, are what chiefly gives them 
value. Nevertheless, Addison is buried among the men 
of rank ; not on the plea of his literary fame, however, 
but because he was connected with nobility by marriage, 
and had been a Secretary of State. His gravestone is 
inscribed with a resounding verse from Tickell's lines to 
his memory, the only lines by which Tickell himself is 
now remembered, and which (as I discovered a little 
while ago) he msinly filched from an obscure versifier of 
somewhat earlier date. 

Returning to Pcets' Comer, I looked again at the walls, 
and wondered how the requisite hospitality can be shown 
to poets of our o^m and the succeeding ages. There 
is hardly a foot of npace lefl, although room has lately 
been found for a bust of Southcy and a full-length statue 
•yf Campbell. At bert, only a little portion of the Abbey 
is dedicated to poets, literary men, musical compcsers 
and others of the gentle artist b^ed, and even info t}'at 
small nook of sanctity men of other pursuits have thcu[;^Lt 
it decent to intrude themselves. Metlunks the tuneful 
throng, being at home here, shcu^d rco^rect How thoy 
were treated in their lifetime, and turn the ocld shoulder, 
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looking askance at nobles and official personages, howevep 
worthy of honorable interment elsewhere. Yet it shows 
aptly and truly enough what portion of the world's regard 
and honor has heretofore been awarded to literary emi- 
nence in comparison with other modes of greatness, — 
this dimly lighted comer (nor even that quietly to them- 
selves) in the vast minster, the walls of which are 
sheathed and hidden under marble that has been wasted 
upon the illustrious obscure. Nevertheless, it may not 
be worth while to quarrel with the world on this account ; 
for, to confess the very truth, their own little nook con- 
tains more than one poet whose memory is kept alive by 
his monument, instead of imbuing the senseless stone 
with a spiritual immortality, — men of whom you do not 
ask, "Where is he?" but "Why is he here?" I esti- 
mate that all the literary people who really make an 
essential part of one's inner life, including the period 
since English literature first existed, might have ample 
elbow-room to sit down and quaff their draughts of Cas- 
taly round Chaucer's broad, horizontal tombstone. These 
divinest poets consecrate the spot, and throw a reflected 
glory over the humblest of their companions. And as 
for the latter, it is to be hoped that they may have long 
outgrown the characteristic jealousies and morbid sensi- 
bilities of their craft, and have found out the little value 
(probably not amounting to sixpence in inunortal cur- 
rency) of the posthumous renown which they once as- 
pired to win. It would be a poor compliment to a dead 
poet to fancy him leaning out of the sky and snuffing up 
the impure breath of earthly praise. 

Yet we cannot easily rid ourselves of the notion that 
tliose who have bequeathed us the inheritance of an tm- 
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^ring song wonld fain be consckms of its endless reverbe- 
rations in the hearts of mankind, and would deHght, 
among stiblimer enjoyments, to see their names emblaz- 
oned in su^h a treasure-place of great memories as West- 
liiinster Abbej. There are some men, at aU events, — 
true and tender poets, moreover, and fully deserving of 
the honor, — whose spirits, I feel eertain, would linger a 
little while about Poets' Comer for the sake of witnessing 
their own apotheosis among their kindred. They have 
had a strong natural yearning, not so mudi for applause as 
sympathy, which the cold fortune of their lifetime did 
but scantily supply ^ so that thisf unsatisfied appetite may 
make itself felt upon sendbilities at once so delicate and 
retentive, even a irtep or two beyond the grave. Leigh 
Hunt, for example, would be pleased, even now, if he 
could learn that his bust had been reposited in the midst 
of the old poets whom he admired and loved ; though 
there is hardly a man among the authors of to-day and 
yesterday whom the judgment of Englishmen would be 
less likely to place there. He deserves it, however, if 
not for his verse, (the value of which I do not estimate, 
never having been able to read it,) yet for his delightful 
prose, his tmmeadured poetry^ the inscrutable happiness 
of his touch, working soft miracles by a life-process like 
the growth of grass and flowers. As with aO such gentle 
writers, his pB^ sometimes betrayed a vestige of affecta- 
tion, but^ the next moment, a ridi, natural luxuriance 
overgrew and buried it out of sight I knew him a little, 
and (since, Heaven be praised, few English celebrities 
whom 1 chanced to meet have enfranchised my pen by 
their decoase, and as I assume no liberties with living 
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men) I will conclude this rambling article by sketching 
my first interview with Leigh Hunt. 

He was then at Hammersmith, occupying a very plain 
and shabby little house, in a contiguous range of others 
like it, with no prospect but that of an ugly village street, 
and certainly nothing to gratify his craving for a tasteful 
environment, inside or out. A slatternly maid-servant 
opened the door for us, and he himself stood in the entry, 
a beautiful and venerable old man, buttoned to the chin 
in a black dress-coat, tall and slender, with a countenance 
quietly alive all over, and the gentlest and most naturally 
courteous manner. He ushered us into his little study, 
or parlor, or both, — a very forlorn room, with poor paper- 
hangings and carpet, few books, no pictures that I remem- 
ber, and an awful lack of upholstery. I touch distinctly 
upon these external blemishes and this nudity of adorn- 
ment, not that they would be worth mentioning in a sketch 
of other remarkable persons, but because Leigh Hunt 
was bom with such a faculty of enjoying all beautiful 
things that it seemed as if Forttine did him as much 
wrong in not supplying them as in withholding a suffi- 
ciency of vital breath irom ordinary men. All kinds of 
mild magnificence, tempered by his taste, would have 
become him well ; but he had not the grim dignity that 
assumes nakedness as the better robe. 

I have said that he was a beautiful old man. In truth, 
I never saw a finer countenance, either as to the mould 
of features or the expression, nor any that showed the 
play of feeling so perfectly without the slightest theatrical 
emphasis. It was like a child's face in this respect. At 
my first glimpse of him, when he met us in the entry, I 
discerned that he was old, his long hair being white and 
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his wrinkles many ; it was an aged visage, in sbort, sucb 
as I had not at all expected to see, in spite of dates, be- 
cause his books talk to the reader with the tender vivacity 
of youth. But when he began to speak, and as he grew 
more earnest in conversation, I ceased to be sensible of 
his age ; sometimes, indeed, its dusky shadow darkened 
through the gleam which his sprightly thoughts difinscd 
about his face, but then andther flash of youth came out 
of his eyes and made an illumination again. I never 
witnessed such a wonderfully illusive transformation, be- 
fore or since ; and, to this day, trusting only to my riecol- 
lection, I should find it difiicult to decide which was his 
genuine and stable predicament, — youth or age. I have 
met no Englishman whose manners seemed to me so 
agreeable, soft, rather than polished, wholly unconven- 
tional, the natural growth of a kindly and sensitive dis- 
position without any reference to rule, or else obedient to 
some rule so subtile that the nicest observer could not 
detect the application of it 

His eyes were dark and very fine, and his delightftil 
voice accompanied their visible language like music. He 
appeared to be exceedingly appreciative of whatever was 
passing among those who surrounded him, and especially 
of the vicissitudes in the consciousness of the person to 
whom he happened to be addressing himself at the mo- 
ment. I felt that no effect upon my mind of what he 
uttered, no emotion, however transitory, in myself, es* 
caped his notice, though not from any positive vigilance 
on liis part, but because his faculty of observation was so 
penetrative and delicate ; and to say the truth, it a little 
confused me to discern always a ripple on his mobile face, 
responsive to any slightest breeze that passed over the 
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inner veservmr of mj Bentiments, and seemed thence tc 
extend to a similar reservoir within himself. On matters 
of feeling, and within a certain depth, you might spare 
yourself the trouble of utterance, because he already 
knew what you wanted to say, and perhaps a little more 
than jou would have spoken. His figure was full of 
gentle movement, though, somehow, without disturbing 
its quietude ; and as he talked, he l^ept folding his hands 
nervouidy, and betokened in many ways a fine and imme- 
diate sensibility, quick to feel pleasure or pain, though 
scarcely capable, I should. imagine, of a passionate expe- 
rience in either direction. There was not an English 
trait in him from head to foot, morally, intellectually, or 
physically. Beef, ale, or stout, brandy, or port-wine, en- 
tered not at all into his composition. In his earlier life, 
he appears to have given evidences of courage and sturdy 
principle, and of a ^tendency to fling himself into the 
rough struggle of -humanity on the liberal side. It would 
be taking too much upon myself to affirm that this was 
merely a projection of his fancy wcH-ld into the actual, 
and that he never could have hit a downright blow, and 
was altogether an unsuitable person to receive one. I 
beheld him not in his armor, but in his peacefullest robes. 
Nevertheless, drawing my conclusion merely from what 
I saw, it would have occurred to ime that his main defi- 
ciency was a lack of grit. Though anything but a timid 
man, the combative and defensive elements were not prom- 
inently developed in his character, and could have been 
made available only when he put an unnatural force upon 
his instincts. It was on this account, and also because 
of the fineness of his nature generally, that the English 
appreciated him no better, and left this sweet and deli- 
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cute poet poor, and with scanty laurels in Iqa dediuing 
age- 
It was not, I think, from his Americain hlood that Leigh 
jHunt derived either his amiability or his peaceiiil incli- 
nations ; at least, J do not see how we can reasonably 
claim the former quality as a national characteristic, 
though the latter might have been fairly inherited from 
his ancestors on the mother's side, who were Pennsylvania 
Quakers. But the kind of excellence that distinguished 
him — his finei^ess, subtilty, and grace — was that which 
the richest estivation has heretofore tended .to develop in 
the happier e^^amples of American genius, .and which 
(though I say it a little rel^ctl^xt^y) is perhaps what our 
future intellectual advancement may make general 
among us. His person, at all events, was thoroughly 
.^jnerican^ and of the best type, as were likewise his man- 
ners ; for we are the best as well as the worst ni^nnered 
people in the world. 

Leigh Hunt loved dearly to be .praised. That is to 
say, he desired sympathy as a flower seeks sunshine, and 
perhaps profited by it as much in the richer depth of 
coloring that it imparted to his ideas. In response to all 
that we ventured to express about his writings, (and) for 
my part, I went quite to the extent of my conscience, 
which was a long way, and there lefl the matter to a lady 
i|nd a young girl, who happily were with me,) his face 
ehone, and he manifested great delight, with a perfect, 
and yet delicate, frankness for which I loved him. He 
could not tell us, he said, the happiness that such appre- 
ciation gave him ; it always took him by surpifise, he re« 
marked, for — perhaps because he cleaned his own bootSi 
and performed other little ordinary offices for himself-— 
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he never had been conscious of anything wonderfiil in bis 
own person. And then he smiled, making himself and 
all the poor little parlor about him beautiful thereby. It 
is usually the hardest thing in the world to praise a maa 
to his £ace ; but Leigh Hunt received the incense with 
such gracious satisfaction, (feeling it to be sympathy, not 
vulgar praise,) that the only difficulty was to keep the 
enthusiasm of the moment within the limit of permanent 
opinion. A storm had suddenly come up while we were 
talking ; . the rain poured, the lightning flashed, and the 
thunder broke ; but I hope, and have great pleasure in 
believing, that it was a sunny hour for Leigh Hunt. 
Nevertheless, it was not to my voice that he most favora« 
bly inclined his ear, but to those of my companions. 
Women are the fit ministers at such a shrine. 

He must have suffered keenly in his lifetime, and 
enjoyed keenly, keeping his emotions so much upon the 
surface as he seemed to do, and convenient for everybody 
to play upon. Being of a cheerful temperament, happiness 
had probably the upperhand. His was a light, mildly 
joyous nature, gentle, graceful, yet seldom attaining to 
tliat deepest grace which results from power ; for beauty, 
like woman, its human representative, dallies with the 
gentle, but 3rields its consummate favor only to the strong. 
I imagine that Leigh Hunt may have been more beautiful 
when I met him, both in person and character, than in his 
earlier days. As a young man, I could conceive of his 
being finical in certain moods, but not now, when the 
gravity of age shed a venerable grace about him. I re- 
joiced to hear him say that he was favored with most 
confident and cheering anticipations in respect to a future 
life ; and there were abundant proofs, throughout our in* 
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terview, of an unrepining spirit, resignation, quiet relin- 
quishment of the worldly benefits that were denied him^ 
thankful enjoyment of whatever he had to enjoy, and 
piety, and hope shining onward into the dusk, — all of 
wliich gave a reverential cast to the feeling with which 
we parted from him. I wish that he could have bad one 
full draught of prosperity before he died. As a matter 
of artistic propriety, it would have been delightful to see 
him inhabiting a beautif\il house of his own, in an Italian 
climate, with all sorts of elaborate upholstery and minute 
elegances about him, and a succession of tender and 
lovely women to praise his sweet poetry from morning to 
night I hardly know whether it is my fault, or the effect 
of a weakness in Leigh Hunt's character, that I should 
be sensible of a regret of this nature, when, at the same 
time, I sincerely believe that he has found an infinity of 
better things in the world whither he has gone. 

At our leave-taking, he grasped me warmly by both 
hands, and seemed as much interested in our whole party 
as if he had known us for years. All this was genuine 
feeling, a quick, luxuriant growth out of his heart, which 
was a soil for flower-seeds of rich and rare varieties, not 
acorns, but a true heart, nevertheless. Several years 
afterwards I met him for the last time at a London din- 
ner-party, looking sadly broken down by infirmities ; and 
my final recollection of the beautiful old man presents 
him arm in arm with, nay, if I mistake not, partly em- 
braced and supported by, another beloved and honored 
poet) whose minstrel-name, since he has a week day one 
for his personal occasions, I will venture to speak. It was 
Barry Cornwall, whose kind introduction had first made 
me known to Leigh Hunt. 
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OUTSIDE » GLIMPSES OP ENGLISH 
POVERTY. 

Becoming an inhabitant of a great English tonvr. I 
often turned afiide from the prosperous thorouglifares, 
(where the edifices, the shops, and the bustling erowd 
differed not so much from scenes with which I was fam- 
iliar in my own country,) and went designddly astrsiy 
among precincts that reminded me oif some of Dickens's 
grimiest pages. There 1 1 caught glimpses of a people and 
a mode of U£& that were comparatively new to my obser- 
vation, a sort of sombre, phantasmagoric spectacle, exceed- 
ingly undelightful to behold, yet involving a singular 
interest and even fascination in its ugliness. 

Dirt, one would fancy, is plenty enough all over the 
world, being the symbolic accompaniment of the foal 
incrustation which began to settle over and. bedim all 
earthly things as soon as Eve had bitten the ap^le ; ever 
since which hapless epodi, her daughters have chiefly 
been engaged in a despevate and unavailing struggle to 
get rid of it iBut the dirt of a poverty^^cken Engllali 
street is a monstroerity uiiknown on our side of the Ailan- * 
tic It reigns supreme within its own limits, and is incon- 
ceivable everywhere beyond them. We enjoy the great 
advantage, that the brightness and dryness of our atmos- 
phere keep everything clean that the sm. shines upoiii 
converting the larger portion of our impurities into tran- 
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sitory -dust which the next wind can sweep away, in con- 
trast with the damp, adhesive grime that incorporates 
itself with all surfaces (unless continually and painfully 
cleansed) in the chill moisture of the English air. Then 
the all-pervading smoke of the city, abundantly inter- 
mingled with the sable snow-flakes of bituminous coal, 
hovering overhead, descending, and alighting on pave- 
ments and rich architectural fronts, on the snowy muslin 
of the ladies, and the gentlemen's starched collars and 
ehiilrbosoms, invests even the better streets in a half- 
jnouming garb. It is beyond the resources of Wealth to 
keep the smut away from its premises or its own fingers* 
ends ; and as for Poverty, it surrenders itself to the dark 
influence without a struggle. Along with disastrous cir- 
cumstances, pinching need, adversity so lengthened out as 
to constitute the rule of life^ there comes a certain chill 
depression of the spirits which seems especially to shudder 
at cold water. In view of so wretched a state of things, 
we accept the ancient Deluge not merely as an insulated 
phenomenon, but as a periodical necessity, and acknowl- 
edge that nothing less than such a general washing-day 
could sufl5ce to cleanse the slovenly old world of its moral 
and material dirt. 

Gin-shops, or what the English call spirit-vaults, are 
numerous in the vicinity of these poor streets, and are set 
off with the magnificence of gilded door-posts, tarnished 
by contact with the unclean customers who haunt there. 
^Ilagged children come thither with old shaving-mugs, or 
broken-nosed teapots, or any such make-shift receptacle, 
to get a little poison or madness for their parents, who 
deserve no better requital at their hands for having engen- 
dered them. Inconceivably sluttish women enter at noon 
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day and stand at the counter among boon-companions of 
both sexes, stirring up misery and jollity in a bum|)er 
together, and quaffing off the mixture with a relish. Aa 
for the men, they lounge there continually, drinking till 
they are drunken, — drinking as long as they have a half- 
penny left, and then, as it seemed to me, waiting for a 
sixpenny miracle to be wrought in their pockets, so as to 
enable them to be drunken again. Most of these estali- 
lishments have a significant advertisement of " Beds,'* 
doubtless for the accommodation of their customers in the 
interval between one intoxication and the next. I never 
could find it in my heart, however, utterly to condemn 
these sad revellers, and should certainly wait till I had 
some better consolation to offer before depriving them of 
their dram of gin, though death itself were in the glass ; 
for methought their poor souls needed such fiery stimu- 
lant 10 lift them a little way out of the smothering squalor 
of both their outward and interior life, giving them 
glimpses and suggestions, even if bewildering ones, of 
a spiritual existence that limited their present misery. 
The temperance-reformers unquestionably derive their 
commission from the Divine Beneficence, but have never 
been takeu fully into its counsels. All may not be lost, 
though those good men fail. 

Pawn-brokers* establishments, distinguished by th 
mystic symbol of the three golden balls, were conven 
iently accessible ; though what personal property these 
wretched people could possess, capable of being estimated 
in silver or copper, so as to afford a basis for a loan, was 
a problem that still perplexes me. Old clothesmen, like 
wise, dwelt hard by, and hung out ancient garments to 
dangle in the wind. There were butchers' shops, too, of 
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a class adapted to the neighborhood, presenting no such 
generously fattened carcasses as Englishmen love to gaze 
at in the market, no stupendous halves of mighty beeves, 
no dead hogs or muttons ornamented with carved bas- 
reliefs of fat on their ribs and shoulders, in a peculiarly 
British style of art, — not these, but bits and gobbets of 
lean meat, selvages snipt off from steaks, tough and stringy 
morsels, bare bones smitten away from joints by the 
cleaver, tripe, liver, bullocks' feet, or whatever else was 
cheapest and divisible into the smallest lots. I am afraid 
that even such delicacies came to many of their tables 
hardly oftener than Christmas. In the windows of other 
little shops you saw half a dozen wizened herrings, some 
eggs in a basket, looking so dingily antique that your 
imagination smelt them, fly-speckled biscuits, segments 
of a hungry cheese, pipes and papers of tobacco. Now 
and then a sturdy milk-woman passed by ^^dth a wooden 
yoke over her shoulders, supporting a pail on either side, 
filled with a whitish fluid, the composition of which was 
water and chalk and the milk of a sickly cow, who gave 
the best she had, poor thing ! but could scarcely make it 
rich or wholesome, spending her life in some close city- 
nook and pasturing on strange food. I have seen, once 
or twice, a donkey coming into one of these streets with 
panniers full of vegetables, and departing with a returu 
cargo of what looked like rubbish and street-sweepings. 
No other commerce seemed to exist, except, possibly, a 
girl might offer you a pair of stockings or a worked collar, 
or a man whisper something mysterious about wonder- 
fully cheap cigars. And yet I remember seeing female 
hucksters in those regions, with their wares on the edge 
at' the sidewalk and their own seats right in the caiTiage- 
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way, pretending to sell half-decajed oranges and apples, 
toffy, Ormskirk cakes, cpmbs and ejb^^p jewelry, the 
coarsest kind of crockery, and little plates of oysters, — 
knitting patiently all day long, and removi^ their un- 
diminished stock in trade at nightfall. All, indispensable 
importations from other quarters of the town were on a 
remarkably diminutive scale : for example, the wealthier 
inhabitants purchased their coal by the whe^Jbarrow-load, 
and the poorer ones by the peck-n[ieasure. It was a 
curious and melancholy spectacle, when an overladen coal- 
cart happened to pass through the street and drop a 
handful or two of its burden in the mud, to see half a 
dozen women and children scrambling for the treasure- 
trove, like a flock of hens and chickens gobbling up some 
spilt com. In this connection I may as well mention a 
commodity of boiled snails (for such they appeared to 
me, though probably a marine production) which used to 
be peddled from door to door,, piping hot, as an article of 
cheap nutriment. 

The population of these dismal abodes appeared to 
consider the sidewalks and middle of the street as their 
common halL In a drama of low. life, the unity of place 
might be arranged rigidly according to the classic rule, 
and the street be the one locality in which every scene 
and incident should occur. Courtship, quarrels, plot and 
counterplot, conspiracies for rpbbery and murder, family 
difficulties or agreements, — all such matters, I doubt .not, 
are constantly discussed or transacted in this sky-roofed 
saloon, so regally hung with its son\bre canopy of coal- 
smoke. Whatever the disadvantages of the English 
climate, the only comfortable, or wholesome part of life, 
for the city, .poor, must be spept in the open air. The 
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fidfkdand squalid rooms where tfaej lie down at. nigh t, 
whole families and neigjiborhoods together, or sulkily 
elbow one another in the daytime, when a settled rain 
di'ives them within doors, are worse horrors than it is 
worth while (without a practical object in view) to admit 
into one's imagination. No wonder that they creep forth , 
from the foul mystery of t£^ir interiors, stumble down j 
from their garrets, or scramble up out of their cellars, on 
the upper step of which you may see the grimy house- 
wife, before the shower is ended, letting the raindrops 
gutter down her visage. ; while her children (an impish 
progeny of cavernous recesses below the con;Lmon sphere 
of humanity) swarm into the daylight and attain all that 
they know of personal purification in > the nearest mud- 
puddle. It might almost make a man doubt the existence 
of his own soul, to observe how Nature has flung these 
little wretches into the street apd left them there, so 
evidently regarding them as nothing worth, and. how all 
mankind acquiesce in the great, mother's estimate of her 
offspring. For, if they are to have no immortality, what 
superior claim can I assert fpr min^ ? And how difficult 
to believe that anything so precious as .a germ of immor- 
tal growth can have been buried under this dirt-heap, 
plunged into this cesspool of misery and, vice! As often 
as I beheld the scene, it. affected me with surprise and 
loathsome interest, n^uch resembling, . though in a far 
intenser degree, the feelii^g with which, when a boy, I 
as(}d to turn over a planl; or an old log that had long lain 
on the damp ground, and found a vivacious multitude of 
unclean and deyilish-lpoking insects scampering to. and 
fro beneath it Without an infinite faith, there seemed 
as much prospept.of a blessed futurity for tbose hideous 
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bugs and many-footed worms as for these brethren o^ our 
humanity and co-heirs of all our heavenly inheritance. 
Ah, what a mystery I Slowly, slowly, as after groping 
at the bottom of a deep, noisome, stagnant pool, my hope 
struggles upward to the surface, bearing the halMrowned 
body of a child along with it, and heaving it aloft for its 
life, and my own life, and all our lives. Unless these 
slime-dogged nostrils can be made capable of inhaling 
celestial air, I know not how the purest and most intel- 
lectual of us can reasonably expect ever to taste a breath 
of it. The whole question of eternity is staked there. 
If a single one of those helpless little ones be lost, the 
world is lost ! 

The women and children greatly preponderate in such 
places ; the men probably wandering abroad in quest of 
that daily miracle, a dinner and a drink, or perhaps slum- 
bering in the daylight that they may the better follow out 
their cat-like rambles through the dark. Here are women 
with young figures, but old, wrinkled, yellow &ces, tanned 
and blear-eyed with the smoke which they cannot spare 
from their scanty fires, — it being too precious for its 
warmth to be swallowed by the chimney. Some of them 
sit on the door-steps, nursing their unwashed babies at 
bosoms which we will glance aside from, for the sake of 
our mothers and all womanhood, because the fairest spec- 
tacle is here the foulest Yet motherhood, in these dark 
abodes, is strangely identical with what we have all 
known it to be in the happiest homes. Nothing, as I re- 
member, smote me with more grief and pity (all the more 
poignant because perplexingly entangled with an inclina- 
tion to smile) than to hear a gaunt and ragged mother 
priding herself on the pretty ways of her ragged and 
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skinny infant, just as a young matron might, when she 
invites her lady friends to admire her plump, white-robed 
darling in the nursery. Indeed, no womanly character- 
istic seemed to have altogether perished out of these poor 
souls. It was the very same creature whose tender tor- 
ments make the rapture of our young days, whom we 
love, cherish, and protect, and rely upon in life and death, 
and M'hom we delight to see beautify her beauty with rich 
robes and set it off with jewels, though now fantastically 
masquerading in a garb of tatters, wholly unfit for her to 
handle. I recognized her, over and over again, in the 
groups round a door-step or in the descent of a cellar, 
chatting with prodigious earnestness about intangible 
trifles, laughing for a little jest, sympathizing at almost 
the same instant with one neighbor's sunshine and an- 
other's shadow, wise, simple, sly, and patient, yet easily 
perturbed, and breaking into small feminine ebullitions 
of spite, wrath, and jealousy, tornadoes of a moment, 
such as vary the social atmosphere of her silken-skirted 
sisters, though smothered into propriety by dint of a well- 
bred habit. Not that there was an absolute deficiency of 
good breeding, even here. It often surprised me to wit- 
ness a courtesy and deference among these ragged folks, 
which, having seen it, I did not thoroughly believe in, 
wondering whence it should have come. I am persuaded, 
however, that there were laws of intercourse which they 
never violated, — a code of the cellar, the garret, the 
common staircase, the door-step, and the pavement, which 
perhaps had as deep a foundation in natural fitness as the 
code of the drawing-room. 

Yet again I doubt whether I may not have been utter- 
ing folly in the last two sentences, when I reflect how 
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rude and rough these specimens of feminine character 
generally were. They had a readiness with their hands 
that reminded me of Molly Seagrim and other heroines 
in Fielding's novels. For example, I have seen a woman 
meet a man in the street, and, for no reason pereeptihle 
to me, suddenly clutch him by the hair and cuff his ears, 
— an infliction which he bore with exemplary patience, 
only snatching the very earliest opportunity to take to hia 
heels. Where a sharp tongue will not serve .the purpose, 
they trust to the sharpness of their finger-nails, or incar- 
nate a whole vocabulary of vituperative words in a re- 
sounding slap, or the downright blow of a doubled fisL 
All English people, I imagine, are influenced in a fai 
greater degree than ourselves by this simple and honest 
tendency, in cases of disagreement, to batter one another^a 
persons ; and whoever has seen a crowd of English ladieu 
(for instance, at the door of the Sistine Chapel, in Holy 
Week) will be satisfied that their belligerent propensities 
are kept in abeyance only by a merciless rigor on tht» 
part of society. It requires a vast deal of refinement to 
spiritualize their large physical endowments. Such being 
the case with the delicate ornaments of the drawing- 
room, it is the less to be ^rendered at that women who 
live mostly in the open air, ^mid the coarsest kind of 
companionship and occupation, should carry on the inter 
course of life with a freedom unknown to any class of 
American females, though still, I am resolved to think, 
compatible with a generous breadth of natural propriety. 
It shocked me, at first, to see them (of all ages, even 
elderly, as well as infants that could just toddle across the 
street alone) going about in the mud and mire, or through 
the dpsky snow and slosh of a severe week in winter^ 
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with petticoats high uplifted above bitfe, red feet an4 
legs ; but I was comforted hj observiDg that both shoes 
and stockings generally reappeared with better weather, 
having been thriftily kept out of the damp for the con- 
venience of dry feet within doors. Their hardihood was 
wonderful, and their strength greater than could have 
been expected from such spare diet as they probably lived 
upon. I have seen them carrying on their heads gieat 
burdens under which they walked as freely as if they 
were fashionable bonnets ; or sometimes the burden was 
huge enough almost to cover the whole person, looked at 
fi-om behind, — as in Tuscan villages you may see the 
girls coming in from the country with great bundles of 
green twigs upon their backs, so that they resemble loco- 
motive masses of verdure and fragrance. But these poor 
English women seemed to be laden with rubbish,. incon- 
gruous and indescribable, such as bones and rags, the 
sweepings of the house and of the street, a merchandise 
gathered up from what poverty itself had thrown away, 
a heap of filthy stuff analogous to Christian's bundle of 
sin. 

Sometimes, though very seldom, I detected a certain 
gracefulness among the younger women that was alto- 
gether new to my observation. It was a charm proper 
to the lowest class. One girl I particularly remember, in 
a garb none of the cleanest and nowise smart, and her- 
self exceedingly coarse in all respects, but yet endowed 
with a sort of witchery, a native charm, a robe of simple 
beauty and suitable behavior that she was bom in and 
had never been tempted to throw off, because she had 
really nothing else to put on. Eve herself could not 
have been more naturaL Nothing was affected, nothing 
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imitative ; no proper grace was vulgarized by an effort 
to assume the manners or adornments of another sphere. 
This kind of beauty, arrayed in a fitness of its own, if 
probably vanisliing out of the world, and will certainly 
never be found in America, where aH the girls, w^hethei 
daughters of the upper-tendom, the mediocrity, the cot^ 
tage, or the kennel, aim at one standard of dress and 
deportment, seldom accomplishing a perfectly triumphant 
hit or an utterly absurd failure. Those words, " genteel *' 
and " ladylike," are terrible ones and do us infinite mis- 
chief, but it is because (at least, I hope so) we are in a 
transition state, and shall emerge into a higher mode of 
simplicity than has ever been known to past ages. 

In such disastrous circumstances as I have been at- 
tempting to describe, it was beautiful to observe what a 
mysterious efficacy still asserted itself in character. A 
woman, evidently poor as the poorest of her neighbors, 
would be knitting or sewing on the door-step, just as fifty 
other women were ; but round about her skirts (though 
wofully patched) you would be sensible of a certain sphere 
of decency, which, it seemed to me, could not have been 
kept more impregnable in the cosiest little sitting-room, 
where the tea-kettle on the hob was humming its good 
old song of domestic peace. ]^Iaidenhood had a similar 
power. The evil habit that grows upon us in this harsh 
world makes me faithless to my own better perceptions 
and yet I have seen girls in these wretched streets, on 
whose virgin purity, judging merely from their impression 
on my instincts as they passed by, I should have deemed 
it safe, at the moment, to stake my life. The next mo- 
ment, however, as the surrounding flood of moral unclean- 
ness surged over their footsteps, I would not have staked a 
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Spike of thistle-down on the same wager. Yet the miracle 
was within the scope of Providence, which is equally wise 
and equally beneficent, (even to those poor girls, though I 
acknowledge the fact without the remotest comprehension 
of the mode of it,) whether they were pure or what we 
fellow-sinners call vile. Unless your faith be deep-rooted 
and of most vigorous growth, it is the safer way not 1 1 
turn aside into this region so suggestive of miserable 
doubt. It was a place " with dreadful faces thronged," 
wrinkled and grim with vice and wretchedness ; and, 
thinking over the line of Milton here quoted, I come to 
the conclusion that those ugly lineaments which startled 
Adam and Eve, as they looked backward to the closed 
gate of Paradise, were no fiends from the pit, but the 
more terrible foreshadowings of what so many of their 
descendants were to be. God help them, and us likewise, 
their brethren and sisters! Let me add, that, forlorn, 
ragged, care-worn, hopeless, dirty, haggard, hungry, as 
they were, the most pitiful thing of all was to see the 
sort of patience with which they accepted their lot, as if 
they had been bom into the world for that and nothing 
else. Even the little children had this characteristic in 
as perfect development as their grandmothers. 

The children, in truth, were the ill-omened blossoms 
from which another harvest of precisely such dark fruitage 
as I saw ripened around me was to be produced. Of course 
jou would imagine these to be lumps of crude iniquity 
tiny vessels as full as they could hold of naughtiness ; 
nor can I say a great deal to the contrary. Small proof 
of parental discipline could I discern, save when a motlier 
(drunken, I sincerely hope) snatched her own imp out of 
a gi'oup of pale, half-naked, humor-eaten abortions tliat 
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were playing and squabbling together in thB mnd, turned 
up its tatters, brought down her heavy hand on its poor 
little tenderest part, and let it go again with a shake. If 
the child knew what the punishment was for, it was wiser 
than 1 pretend to be. It yelled, and went back to its 
playmates in the mud. Yet let me bear testimony to 
^hat was beautiful, and more touching than anything that 
I ever witnessed in the intercourse of happier children. I 
allude to the superintendence which some of these small 
people (too small, one would think, to be sent into the street 
alone, had there been any other nursury for them) exer- 
cised over still smaller ones. Whence they derived such 
a sense of duty, unless inunediately from God, I cannot 
tell ; but it was wonderful to ohaetve the expression of 
responsibility in their* deportment, the anxious fidelity 
with which they discharged their unfit office, the tender 
patience with which they linked their less pliable impulses 
to the wayward footsteps of an infant, and let it guide 
them whithersoever it likedi In the hollow-cheeked, 
large-eyed girl of ten, whom I saw giving a cheerless 
oversight to her baby-brother, I did not so much marvel 
at it. She had merely come a little earlier than usual to 
the perception of what was to be her business in life* 
But I admired the sickly-looking little boy, who did vio- 
lence to his boyish nature by making himself the servant 
of his little sister, — she too small to walk, and he too 
small to take her in his arms, — and therefore working a 
kind of miracle to transport her from one dirt-heap to an- 
other. Beholding such works of love and duty, I took 
heart again, and deemed it not so impossible, after all, for 
these neglected children to find a path through the squalor 
and evil of their circumstances up to the gate of heaveiu 
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Perhaps there was this latent good in all of them, though 
generally they looked brutish, and dull even in their 
sports; there was little mirth among them, nor even a 
fully awakened spirit of blackguardism. Yet sometimes, 
again, I saw, with surprise and a sense as i^ I had been 
asleep and dreaming, the bright, intelligent,* nierry face 
of a child whose dark eyes gleamed with vivacious ex 
pression through the dirt that incrusted its skin, like sun- 
shine struggling through a very dusty window-pane. 

In these streets the belted and blue-coated policeman 
appears seldom in comparison with the frequency of 
his occurrence in more reputable thoroughfares. 1 used 
to think that the inhabitants would have ample time to 
murder one another, or any stranger, like myself, who 
might violate the filthy sanctities of the place, before the 
law could bring up its lumbering assistance. Neveilhe- 
less, there is a supervision ; nor does the watchfuhiess of 
authority perriiit the populace to be tempted to any out- 
break. Once, in a time of dearth, I noticed a ballad- 
singer going through the street hoarsely chanting some 
discordant strain in a provincial dialect, of which I could 
only make out that it addressed the sensibilities of the 
auditors on the score of starvation ; but by his side 
stalked the policeman, offering no interference, but watch- 
ful to hear what this rough minstrel said or sang, and 
silence him, if his effusion threatened to prove too souU 
BtiiTing. In my judgment, however, there is little or no 
danger of that kind : they starve patiently, sicken pa- 
tiently, die patiently, not through resignation, but a dis- 
eased flaccidity of hope. If ever they should do mischief 
to those above them, it will probably be by the communi- 
cation of some desti'uctive pestilence ; for, so the medical 
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men affirm, they suffer all the ordinary diseases with a 
degree of virulence elsewhere unknown, and keep among 
themselves traditionary plagues that have long ceased to 
afflict more fortunate societies. Charity herself gathers 
her robe about her to avoid their contact. It would be a 
dire revenge, indeed, if they were to prove their claims 
to be reckoned of one blood and nature with the noblest 
and wealthiest by compelling them to inhale death through 
the diffusion of their own poverty-poisoned atmosphere. 

A true Englishman is a kind man at heart, but has an 
unconquerable dislike to poverty and beggary. Beggars 
have heretofore been so strange to an American that he 
is apt to become their prey, being recognized through his 
national peculiarities, and beset by them in the streets. 
The English smile at him, and say that there are ample 
public arrangements for every pauper's possible need, 
that street charity promotes idleness and vice, and that 
yonder personification of misery on the pavement will 
lay up a good day's profit, besides supping more luxuri- 
ously than the dupe who gives him a shilling. By and 
by the stranger adopts their theory and begins to prac- 
tise upon it, much to his own temporary freedom from 
annoyance, but not entirely without moral detriment or 
sometimes a too late contrition. Years afterwards, it 
may be, his memory is still haunted by some vindictive 
wretch whose cheeks were pale and hunger-pinched, 
whrso rags fluttered in the east wind, whose right arm 
was paralyzed and his left leg shrivelled into a mere 
ner^ eless stick, but whom he passed by remorselessly be- 
cause an Englishman chose to say that the fellow's misery 
looked too perfect, was too artistically got up, to be gen- 
uine. 'EwQu allowing this to be true, (as, a hundi'ed 
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dianceB to o»e, it was,) it Would stiiB have b^ett a clettf 
«!ase of economy to buy him off with- a little loose silvei*, 
6a thai his lamentable figure shoiild not limp at the heels 
of youp conscience all ove^ the world. To own the' trififh) 
I provided myself with several such Jmatginary persecu- 
tors in England, and recruited their number with at least 
one sickly-looking wretch wbose acquaintance I first tnado 
at Assisi, in Italy, and, taking a dislike to something sin- 
ister in his aspect,' permitted him to beg eairly and late, 
jtnd all day long, without getting a single baioccb. At 
my latest glimpse of him, the villain avenged himself, 
not by a toBey of horrible curses, as any other Italian 
tegga* would, but by taking aii expression so grief* 
stricken, want-wrung, hopeless, and witbatl resigned, that 
I coiild pftJnt his* life'-like portrait at this moment. Were 
I to go ovef the same gtonnd Again, I wotflrf lisf eti to no 
taan's theories, birf ttiy the little luxury of beneficence 
£it A cheap rate, instead of doing myself st motal' mischief 
by exuding a stony itrcrtistatiotf over wliatevei^ natural 
^nsibEfity I migfit possess. 

On the other iand, flwere weri6» *ome niendicants whose 
atmost efforts I even now felicitate myself on having 
Withstood. Sucfe was a; phenomenon abridged of his 
lowef haF, who beset mse fh/f two* oi* tliree years together 
and, ill spite of His defiidency of locomotive membera 
had some supernatural' method of transporting himself 
(simultaneously, I beEeve) to all (Juartets of the city 
He Wore a sailor^s jlacket, (possibly, because skirts would 
halve* been & snperfiulty to Ms figure,) and had a remark 
ably broad-shouldered and mu^scular frame, surmounted 
by a large, fresh-colored facie, which \^aB full of power 
and intelligence. His dress and Knen were the pcrfetf 
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tion of neatness. t)nce a day, at least, wherever I went^ 
I suddenly became aware of this trunk of a man on the 
path before me, resting on his base, and looking as if he 
had just sprouted out of the pavement, and would sink 
into it again and reappear at some other spot the instant 
you left him behind. The expression of his eye waa 
perfectly respectful, but terribly fixed, holding your own 
as by fascination, never once winking, never wavering 
from its point-blank gaze right into your face, till you 
were completely beyond the range of his battery of ono 
immense rifled cannon. This was his mode of soliciting 
alms ; and he reminded me of the old beggar who ap- 
pealed so touchingly to the charitable sympathies of Gil 
Bias, taking aim at him from the roadside with a long- 
barrelled musket The intentness and directness of his 
silent appeal, his close and unrelenting attack upon your 
individuality, respectful as it seemed, was the very flower 
of insolence ; or, if you give it a possibly truer interpre- 
tation, it was the tyrannical effort of a man endowed 
with great natural force of character to constrain your 
reluctant will to his purpose. Apparently, he had staked 
his salvation upon the ultimate success of a daily strug- 
gle between himself and me, the triumph of which would 
compel me to become a tributary to the hat that lay on 
the pavement beside him. Man or fiend, however, there 
was a stubbornness in his intended victim which this mas- 
sive fragment of a mighty personality had not altogether 
reckoned upon, and by its aid I was enabled to pass him 
at my customary pace hundreds of times over, quietly 
meeting his terribly respectful eye, and allowing him the 
fair chance which I felt to be his due, to subjugate me, if 
he really had the strength for it He never succeednd, 
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mt, on tlie other hand, never gave up the contest ; and 
tfhould I ever walk those streets again, I am certain that 
fthe truncated tyrant will sprout up through the pave- 
ment and look me fixedly in the eye, and perhaps get the 
victory. 

I should think all the more highly of myself, if I had 
shown equal heroism in resisting another class of beg 
garly depredators, who assailed me on my weaker side 
and won an easy spoil. Such was the sanctimonious 
clergyman, with his white cravat, who visited me with a 
subscription-paper, which he himself had drawn up, in a 
case of heart-rending distress; — the respectable and 
ruined tradesman, going from door to door, shy and silent 
in his own person, but accompanied by a sympathizing 
friendy who bore testimony to his integrity, and stated the 
unavoidable misfortunes that had crushed him down ; — 
or the delicate and prettily dressed lady, who had been 
bred in affluence, but was suddenly Uirown upon the 
perilous charities of the world by the death of an indul- 
gent, but secretly insolvent father, or the commercial 
catastrophe and simultaneous suicide of the best of hus- 
bands ; — or the gifted, but unsuccessful author, appeal- 
ing to my fraternal sympathies, generously rejoicing in 
some small prosperities which he was kind enough to 
term my own triumphs in the field of letters, and daim- 
u)g to have largely contributed to them by his unbought 
notices in the public journals. England is full of such 
people, and a hundred other varieties of peripatetic trick- 
sters, higher than these, and lower, who act their parts 
tolerably well, but seldom with an absolutely illusive 
effect, I knew at once, raw Yankee as I was, that they 
were humbugs, almost without an exception^ — rats tnal 
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liibblel a€ th^ honest bread and cbe^ese of the commtmityy 
and grow fart by theit p6tty pilferings, — yet often gave 
them what they ae&ed, and privately o#ned myself ^ 
simpleton. There is a d&eoram whieh restrains you (un- 
less you happen to be a police-constable) from breaking 
through a crust of plausible respectability, eren when 
;^ou ai^ certain that there is a knave beneath it. 

Affccfr making myself as 6uniliar aS I decently could 
idth the poor streets, I became curious to see ttfaai kind 
of a home tras provided for the inhabitants at the public 
expense, fearing that it must needs be a most comfortless 
one, or eise their ehdiat (if choice it wer&) of so miser- 
able a life outside was ttnly difficult to acconntt for. Ac- 
cordingly, I visited a great almshouse and was gtsA to 
observe how unexceptionaMy aH the parts of the establish- 
ment were carried on, and what an orderly life, full-fed, 
sufficiently reposeful, and undisturbed by the arbitrary 
exercise of authority, seemed to be led there. Possibly, 
indeedj it was that veiy orderliness, and the cruel neces- 
sity of being neat and clean, and even the comfort n&sult- 
ing from these and other Ohristian-like restraints and 
regulations, that eonstitnted the principal grievance on 
the part of the poor, shifiless inmates, accustomed to 
a fiib4ong hixury of dirt and harum-e^carumness. The 
wild life of the Mneets hasf perhaps aS unfbrgetable a 
clmnn, to those wbd have onee thoroughly imbibed it, as 
tbo life of the fat&st or the prairie. But I conceive 
rather that there must be insuperable difficulties, for the 
majority of the poor, in the way of getting admittance to 
the almshonse, than that a merely {esthetic preference 
kit tlie street would incline the pauper-class to fare 
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scaijtijiy and pnecarioM^y, ^ e^^pope %h^r mgg^e^ 
to the raifl a^d snow, whei^ ;Bim?b a }u)spM4|tl;>le dpor stpod 
wide open for their entrance. It might be that the loiigh 
est and darkest ^ide of the matter: was f^ s^own me, 
there being persons pf eminent e^taijiOQ ai^ of |[K>th sexes 
in the party whicl^ I i^iccompanied; ai^d, of eourae, a 
properly trained public fi^i^ptionai'y wjQjuld bf^ve deenu^d 
it a monstrous rudeness, 9s we^ 9^ a ^eat sbao^us, po le^ 
h^bit anything to people of f^mk th^t ^igbt ^ painfully 
shoc^ their Bessibilities. 

The women's WjEyrd wm thye ^rtjl^n pf H» eajtablish-r 
i^ent which w(b especJMlj eimojioeA. It pwld not 1a» 
qaej»time4 th^ they ^€f e i^ms^ted mUh kminfim as w«JJi 
as capfi^ No doijbli, 9fi hfis b^en fiJf^sAj suggested, mpm 
of thei^ fe]t tfifi ii^spmeipess pf «mJIw^^9 U> ^eee^ 
rujles of orderly behaYipt*, f^r b<^|pg ^i^us^tp^iiBd to tb^ 
peifect freedovi (r<m ^ piiapir pipprieljesjjat l<^a9it, which 
is ope of the jcompensatipns pf absolut^y hopel^s^ ppy- 
erty, or of aipiy cii^u^^ta^ces jtl^kt .^ «9 f9M!ly })ie)pw t}ip 
deoeiviies of life. I ^e4 )the goy^^lpF ^ the hougi^^ 
whetiier Ijie met wit}i Auiy di^ujity ip |qeeping pe^ee and 
order a^nong his Uimates ; and be informed pie ib^ )4s 
t^imibles amo^ the womep yrGve inoon^panably greater 
tban with the n^en. J^ej y^^re freakish, and ^pt to be 
quarrelscMi^e, ipclined |to plague and pesl^ ope anotjber 
p ways that it was impossible tp lay hold of, and to 
thw^ his pwp apth^rijty by (the like ipt^gible m^l^^s. 
He said this with the i^tmost good-nature, apd quite won 
my regard by so pjacj^ly resigning himself 1^ the ip- 
evitable necessity of letting the wpmen thrpw dust into 
|ps eyes. They certainly looked peaceable and sisterly 
fpopgh; .«s I s^w theip, though still it mi^t be &pit|y 
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perceptible that some of them were consciouslj playing 
their parts before the governor and his distinguished 
visitors. 

This governor seemed to me a man thoroughly fit for 
his position. An American, in an office of similar re- 
sponsibility, would doubtless be a much superior person, 
better educated, possessing a far wider range of thought, 
more naturally acute, with a quicker tact of external ob- 
servation and a readier faculty of dealing with difficult 
cases. The women would not succeed in throwing half 
so much dust into his eyes. Moreover, his black coat, 
a;nd thin, sallow visage, would make him look like a 
scholar, and his manners would indefinitely approximate 
to those of a gentleman. But I cannot help question- 
ing, whether, on the whole, these higher endowments 
would produce decidedly better results. The English- 
man was thoroughly plebeian both in aspect and be- 
havior, a bluff, ruddy-faced, hearty, kindly, yeoman-like 
personage, with no refinement whatever, nor any super- 
fluous sensibility, but ^fled with a native wholesomeness 
of character which must have been a very beneficial 
element in the atmosphere of the almshouse. He spoke 
to his pauper family in loud, good-humored, cheerful 
tones, and treated them with a healthy freedom that 
probably caused the forlorn wretches to feel as if they 
were free and healthy likewise. If he had understood 
them a little better, he would not have treated them half 
BO wisely. We are apt to make sickly people more mor- 
bid, and unfortunate people more miserable, by endeavor- 
ing to adapt our deportment to their especial and indi- 
vidual needs. They eagerly accept our well-meant 
efforts; but it is like returning their own sick breath 
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back upon themselves, to be breathed over and over 
again, intensifying the inward mischief at every repe« 
tition. The sympathy that wonld really do them good 
b of a kind that recognizes their sound and healthy 
pans, and ignores the part affected by disease, which will 
thrive under the eye of a too close observer like a poison- 
ous weed in the sunshine. My good friend the governor 
lad no tendencies in the latter direction, and abundance 
of them in the former, and was consequently as whole- 
some and invigorating as the west wind with a little 
Bpice of the north in it, brightening the dreary visages 
that encountered us as if he had carried a sunbeam in 
his hand. He expressed himself by his whole being and 
personality, and by works more than words, and had the 
not unusual English merit of knowing what to do much 
better than how to talk about it. 

The women, I imagine, must have felt one imperfeo* 
tion in their state, however comfortable otherwise. They 
were forbidden, or, at all events, lacked the means, to 
follow out their natural instinct of adorning themselves ; 
all were dressed in one homely uniform of blue-checked 
gowns, with such caps upon their heads as English ser- 
vants wear. Grenerally, too, they had one dowdy Eng- 
lish aspect, and a vulgar type of features so nearly alike 
that they seemed literally to constitute a sisterhood. 
We have few of these absolutely unilluminated faces 
among our native American population, individuals of 
whom must be singularly unfortunate, if, mixing as we 
do, no drop of gentle blood has contributed to I'efine the 
turbid element, no gleam of hereditary intelligence has 
lighted up the stolid eyes, which their forefathers brought 
firom the Old Country. Even in this English almshouse^ 
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however, there was at least one person who clsumied to he 
intimatelj connected with rank and wealth. The go^* 
emor, after suggesting that this person would probablj^ hm 
gratified by our visit, pshered us i^to a mnall paricMr, 
which was fnmished a little more like a room in a private 
dwelling than others that we entfered, and had a row of 
religious books and fashionable novels on the mantel- 
piece. An old ladj «at at a bright coal fire, neading a 
romappe, and rose to receive us with a certain pomp of 
manner and elaboi^te dis^j of ceremonious courtesy, 
which, in spite of ipjself, made me inwardly question <ihe 
genuineness of her anstocratic pretiensions. But, at any 
rate, shp looked like. a insapectable old soul, and was £vi« 
deptly glad4ene4 to the very opre of her frost-bittea 
heart ]i)7 the awful punctiliousness with which we le* 
sponded to her gracious and hospitable, though uafa^ 
miliar w<elcome. After a little polite oonversation, we 
retired ; and the governor, with a lowered voice and aa 
air of deference, told us that she had been a lady of 
qualijty, and had ridden in her own equipage, not many 
years before, and now lived in continual expectation that 
some of her rich relatives would drive up in their car- 
riages to take her away. Meanwhile, he added, she was 
treated with great respect by her fellow-paupers. I could 
not help thinking, from a lew critidsable peculiarities in 
her talk and manner, that there might have been a mis- 
take on the governor's part, and perhaps a venial exag- 
geration on the old lady's, concerning her former position 
in s/)ciety ; but what struck me was the forcible instance 
of that most prevalent of English vanities, the preten* 
sion to aristocratic connection, on one side, and the sub- 
mission and reverence with which it was accepted hy the 
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gOY^VDor and his ^aehold, o^ the other. Aw^ ^^^' 
8elves, I think, when wealth and eminent position huye 
taken their departure, they seld(xn leave a pallid gho»t 
behind thejDo, — or, if it sometijuef stalks abroad, fti\y 
recognize it. 

We wenjb into several other rogms, at the (Joors of 
whieh, pausing on the outside, we could h|ear jthe voh:- 
bility, and sometime the wranglii^ of the female in- 
habitants withal, but invariably found silence and peace 
when we stepped over the threshold. The women werQ 
grouped .together in their sittingrrooms, aomjetimes three 
or f(]mr, sometip^ies a larger number, classified by thei;r 
spontaneous affinities, I suppose, and aU husie4, so far as 
I fi%^ remember, with the one occupf^jtiop of knitting cqarse 
yann stockings. Hardly any of them, I am sorry to say, 
had a brisk or cheerful air, though it often stirred them 
up to a mon)ien|l^uy vivadty to be accosted hy the gover- 
nor, an4 they seemed to jfkfi being noticed, however 
slightly, by the visitors^ The happiest person whom I 
saw there (and, running hasJtily through my experiences, 
I hardjiy recollect to have seen a happier one in my life, 
if you ta^ a eareiess flow of spirits 9s happiness) was 
an old w^oman that lay in bed among ten or twelve heavy- 
looking fei^ales, who plied their knitting-work round 
about her. She laughed, when we entered^ and imme- 
diately began to t^ tp us, in a thin, little^ spirited 
quaver, claiming to be morie tha^ a Cientury old ; and the 
governor (in whatever way he happened to be cognizant 
of the &ct) confirmed her 1^ to be a hundred and four. 
Her j^untiness and cacklijog merriment were really won- 
derful. It was as if she had got through with all her 
tiel^»fil business in life two or three generations ago, an^ 
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now, freed from every responsibility for herself or otherSy 
had only to keep up a mirthful state of mind till the short 
time, or long time, (and, happy as she was, she appeared 
not to care whether it were long or short,) before Death, 
who had misplaced her name in his list, might remember 
to take her away. She had gone quite round the circle 
of human existence, and come back to the play-ground 
again. And so she had grown to be a kind of miraculous 
old pet, the plaything of people seventy or eighty years 
younger than herself, who talked and laughed with her 
as if she were a child, finding great delight in her way* 
ward and strangely playful responses, into some of which 
she cunniilgly conveyed a gibe that caused their ears tc 
tingle a little. She had done getting out of bed in this 
world, and lay there to be waited upon like a queen or a 
baby. 

In the same room sat a pauper who had once been an 
actress of considerable repute, but was compelled to give 
up her profession by a softening of the brain. The dis- 
ease seemed to have stolen the continuity out of her 
life, and disturbed all healthy relationship between the 
thoughts within her and the world without. On our first 
entrance, she looked cheerfully at us, and showed herself 
ready to engage in conversation ; but suddenly, while we 
were talking with the century-old crone, the poor actress 
began to weep, contorting her face with extravagant 
stage-grimaces, and wringing her hands for some inscru- 
table sorrow. It might have been a reminiscence of 
actual calamity in her past life, or, quite as probably, it 
was but a dramatic woe, beneath which she had stag- 
gered and shrieked and wrung her hands with hundreda 
t)f repetitions in the sight of* crowded theatres, and been 
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as often comforted bj thunders of applause. But mj 
idea of the mystery was, that she had a sense of wrong 
in seeing the aged woman (whose empty vivacity was 
like the rattling of dry peas in a bladder) chosen as the 
central object of interest to the visitors, while she her- 
self, who had agitated thousands of hearts with a breath, 
sat starving for the admiration that was her natui'al food. 
I appeal to the whole society of artists of the Beautiful 
and the Imaginative, — poets, romancers, painters, sculp- 
tors, actors, — whether or no this is a grief that may bo 
felt even amid the torpor of a dissolving brair ! 

We looked into a good many sleeping -chambers, 
where were rows of beds, mostly calculated for two oc- 
(nipants, and provided with sheets and pillow-cases that 
resembled sackcloth. It appeared to mc that the sense 
of beauty was insufficiently regarded in all the arrange- 
ments of the almshouse ; a little cheap luxury for the 
eye, at least, might do the poor folks a substantial good. 
But, at all events, there was the beauty of perfect neat- 
ness and orderliness, which, being heretofore known to 
few of them, was perhaps as much as they could well 
digest in the remnant of their lives. We were invited 
into the laundry, where a great washing and drying were 
in process, the whole atmosphere being hot and vaporous 
with the steam of wet garments and bedclothes. This 
atmosphere was the pauper-life of the past week or fort- ■. 
night resolved into a gaseous state, and breathing it, how- : 
ever fastidiously, we were forced to inhale the strange 
element into our inmost being. Had the Queen been 
there, I know not how she could have escaped the neces- 
sity. What an intimate brotherhood is this in which we 
dwells do what we may to put an artificial remoteness 
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betwieei^ the bigh creature luid the \im cm I A poor 
man's breath, borne on the vehicle of tobacico-exiiokey 
floats into a palaoe-i(rin4ow and reaches the postrUs jo£ a 
monarch. It is but an exaipple, obvious to the Bet^Bfd, of 
the innumerable and secret channels by iwhicjj, at everj 
moment of our Jive^, tjae flow jmd reftux of a comoiOQ 
human itj pervade us all- How amperficjal are the <niee^ 
ties of such as pretend to heep aloof! Let itshe whol<» 
world be deansed, or not a maiii or woman oif us «}i can 
be dean. ' 

By and by we ca^ie to ithe war4 wheF^ tbe duldren 
were kept, on entering which, we iiaw, if^ tjhe fii^st place, 
several mn^ovely ai3,4 vinwh^olesome liu]^ people hzSlj 
playing togetheir in a couiityai?}. ^Ad h^re a singular 
incommodity befell one mender ,of .our party. Among 
the ciiUdren was a wretched, pale, halfntorpid little thing, 
(about six y^eu^ oldy perhaps, buit I know not whether a 
girl or a boy,) with a hiitn^^ir in aijts eyes and face, which 
the governor said was the scurvy, aiMl whidi appeared to 
bedim its po.wers of vision, so that it toddleijL about grop* 
ingly, as if in quest of it did not precisely know what. 
This Qhild — this sickly, wretched, humor-«aten infant, the 
<^pring <;^ unspeakable sin and sorrow, whom it must 
have required several generations of guilty progenitors to 
render so pitiable an object as we beheld it — imme- 
diately took an unaccountable fancy to the gentleman 
just hinted at It pirowled about him like a pet kLtten, 
j'ubUing against bis legs, following everywhere at his 
(heels, puUing at his coat-tails, and, at last, exerting aU 
the speed that its poor limbs were capable of, g(^ directly 
before him and held forth its arms, mutely insisting on 
bejag takqn up. It saAd not a word, being perhaps undec- 
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ivitted and incapable of prattle, fti^ k swilied up in hit 
face, — a soi;t qf wofi4 gleam W9» ;that snU^j through Hie 
fiicklj blotches that oQYered its flatuses, -r- and found 
means to express s^ch a perfect oonfidenoe that it igraa 
going to be fondled and made much of, that thene was no 
possibility in a human heart of balking its ^^ectation. 
{t was as if God had promised the poor .child this lavor 
on behalf of that iadividaa), and he was hoMod to fulfil 
the contract, or else no longer call himsdf a man aoouong 
men. Nevertheless, it oouM be no esi^y thiog Cor him to 
do, he being a person burdened with mor^ than an £«ig- 
lishman's customary resierve, s^y of aietufj .contact with 
iiuman beings^ afiiicted with a peculiar d^stae^te fop* whatr 
ever was ugly, ai^d, furthermore, accustomed to thatihabil 
of observation from an insulated att^d-ppint lyjhdch is said 
(but, I hope, erroneously) to hiive {the ten^^cy of put? 
ting ice into the bloo^. 

So I watcjbied the stru^le in his i^ai^d linth f^ good deial 
of interest, and am seriously ^f oipinion that he dJd an 
heroic act, and effecjbed jmqre than h^ dimmed of Ipwai^ 
his final salvation, when he jtook up the loathsome child 
and caressed it as tenderly ^ if he had been its ^then 
To be sure, we all smiled at fiiim, a^ the time, but doubt- 
less would have acted pretty much the sam^e in a similar 
stress of circumstances. The child, at any r^^te, i^ppeared 
to be satisfied with his ^bavior ; for wji&a he had held i 
a conside^ble time, and set ii down, it st^) fav^^^ hin 
with its company, ^eepiji^ fast hold of his forefinger till 
we reached the confines of the place. And on ogr return 
through the courtyard, after visiting another part of the 
establishment, here again was this same little Wretched-, 
^ess waiting for its victin;i, with a smile of joyful, and yeft 
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doll reoognitioii aboat its scabby mouth and in its rheumy 
eyes. No doubt, the child's mission in reference to out 
friend was to remind him that he was responsible, in bis 
degree, for all the sufferings and misdemeanors of the 
world in which he lived, and was not entitled to look 
upon a particle of its dark calamity as if it were none of 
his concern : the ofispring of a brother^s iniquity being 
his own blood-relation, and the guilt, likewise, a burden 
on him, unless he expiated it by better deeds. 

All the children in this ward seemed to be invalids, 
and,' going up-stairs, we found more of them in the same 
or a worse condition than the little creature just described, 
with their mothers (or more probably other women, for 
the infants were mostly foundlings) in attendance as 
nurses. The matron of the ward, a middle-aged woman, 
remarkably kind and motheriy in aspect, was walking tc 
and fro across the chamber — on that weary journey in 
which careful mothers and nurses travel so continually 
and so far, and gain never a step of progress — with an 
unquiet baby in her arms. She assured us that she en- 
joyed her occupation, being exceedingly fond of children ; 
and, in fact, the absence of timidity in all the little peo- 
ple was a sufficient proof that they could have had no 
Experience of harsh treatment, though, on the other 
hand, none of them appeared to be attracted to one in- 
dividual more than another. In this point they differed 
widely from the poor child below-stairs. They seemed 
to recognize a universal motherhood in womankind, and 
cared not which individual might be the mother of the 
moment. I found their tameness as shocking as did 
Alexander Selkirk that of the brute subjects of his else 
solitary kingdom. It was a sort of tame familiarity, a 
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perfect indiflTerence to the approach of strangers, such as 
I never noticed in other children. I accounted for it 
partly by their nerveless, unstrung state of body, incapa- 
ble of the quick thrills of delight and fear which play 
upon the lively harp-strings of a healthy child's natui-e, 
and partly by their woful lack of acquaintance with a 
private home, and their being therefore destitute of the | 
fiweet homebred shyness, which is like the sanctity of 
heaven about a mother-petted child. Their condition 
was like that of chickens hatched in an oven, and grow- 
ing up without the especial guardianship of a matron- 
hen: both the chicken and the child, methinks, must 
needs want something that is essential to their respec- 
tive characters. 

In this chamber (which was spacious, containing a 
large i^umber of beds) there was a clear fire burning on 
the hearth, as in all the other occupied rooms; and 
directly in front of the blaze sat a woman holding a 
baby, which, beyond all reach of comparison, was the 
most horrible object that ever afflicted my sight. Days 
afterwards — nay, even now, when I bring it up vividly 
before my mind*8 eye — it seemed to lie upon the floor 
of my heart, polluting my moral being with the sense of 
«omething grievously amiss in the entire conditions of hu- 
manity. The holiest man could not be otherwise than 
full of wickedness, the chastest virgin seemed impure, ii 
a world where quch a babe was possible. The govemo 
whispered me, apart, that, like nearly all the rest of them 
it was the child of unhealthy parents. Ah, yes ! There 
was the mischief. This spectral infant, a hideous mock- 
ery of the visible link which Love creates between man 
and woman, wan bom of disease and sin. Diseased Sin 
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wai its father, and JSinfol Pisjsajie jt^ motj^er, and thei^ o^ 
spring lay ip the woman's arjips like a uursij^ FestiXei^ce, 
which, could it live an4 grow jip, wpuld make the worl(J 
a more accursed ^^ode jthan eyer ^eneto^oi'e. Thanlf: 
Heaven, it could »ot Jive J This baby, if we must give 
it tliat sweet name, seemed to be three or four moi^th^ 
old, but, being such an unthrifty changeling, might l\ave 
been considerably older. It w^s all covered with blotches, 
and pretematurally dar^ and discolored ; it was withered 
away, quite shrunken and fleshless^ it breathed only 
amid pantijugs and giuspingSi ^d nji^pan^d p^fully at 
every gasp. The only comfort in referencite fo it was the 
evident imjpossibility of its surviying to d^w many more 
of those miserable, moaning breaths ; and it would have 
been infi^tely less heart-depressing to see it (jUe, right 
before my eyes, tha^ to depai:]t a^d .carry it alive in my 
^mem>>rance, still suffenng t)^9 inqalculaJble ^rture of 
its little life. I ca^ by no mea^ expi^ss how hprrible 
this infant was, neither ou^ht X jto attempt it J^d yet 
I must add one final touch. Young ^ the poor little 
creature was, its pain and misery had endowed it with 
a premature intelligence, insomuch th»f, its eyes seemed 
to stare at the by-standers out of their sunken sockets 
knowinjgly and appealingjy, |U9 jf summoning us one and 
all to witness the de^adly wrong of its existence. At least, 
I so interpreted its ^ook, wjt^ei;! it positively met and re? 
sponded to my owiji awe-«tric^en gaze, and therefore J lay 
the case, as far as I am able, before mankind, on whom 
God has imposed the necessity to suffer in soul and body 
tijl this dark and dreadful wrong be righted. 

Thence we went to the sGhoo.l-ro(Hns, which were un- 
derneath the chapel The pupils^ like the children whom 
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we had JQ«t sec^i* wrerc, in h^eg^ pr^pf^im, foiindUng«. 
Almost wijthQut ^^cep1joB, tbef lo(9k»i sjickly, wiitb marks 
of eruptive trouble in their clp^tlsb (aces, ajtid a general 
tendency to diseases of tjUe ey(e, Itloreover, the poor 
little wretches appeared to be n^ei^j witbin tbieir skins, 
and screwed themselves about on jthe benches in ja dis- 
agreeably suggestive way, .as if thtey b»A iuherited the 
evil habits of their parents a9 m^ innennosl; garment of 
the saxQ» texturp imd ma^iii^l as the shirt of STiiessas, 
and musjt yirear it w'4k unspqak^blj? disiOORofort <9ub long as 
they livied. ^ saw only a single cbild that looked heelthj ; 
an4 on my pointing hjm oi^t, tbe goyemop informed mo 
tfiat this U|tl^ boy^ the sole ^^po^ptiiw to thtd miserabto 
aspect of his scihpol^ljbws, >iKra9 not « foundling, mm 
pcopeply a ivprk-hous^^ phi).d) beipg born «f respeotabld 
parentage, ^d b^ father 09^ of the ofl^ns of thi^ insti- 
tqtion. As for the remainder^ — tb6 hnndmd pale aJbeorr 
tic0s to b(e counted .against o^^ iiosy-icbiBcJ^ji bpy, — ivhait 
8hi|dl we say op do ? De^u'essed by ithe sigbjt of so mueb 
misery, and iwnventive of remedies for i^e evils that 
^r^ themselves on my pisrceptiop, I pan do little more 
tban recur to the idea already hint^ed at in th^ e^arly pari 
pf this article, rega^^g the speedy necessity of a new 
deluge. So far as these ch^dren are aMiceroed, at any 
rate, it would be a jblessing to th^ humai^ race, whi(^ 
they will contribute to enervate and corrupt, — a greater 
blessing to tbemselves, wbo jinherit no patrimony but dis- 
ease and vice, and ii^ whose squJIs if there be ^ spark of 
God's life, this seems tl^e only possible mode pf k^ping 
it aglow, — if every one of them e^uLd b^ drowned to- 
nlgb^^ ^7 ^6u* best friends, iastea4 .of being pijtt tenderly 
t9 b^. This heroic method of tceatijng hpman maladiei^ 
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moral and material, is oertainly beyond the scope of man's 
discretionary rights, and probably will not be adopted by 
Divine Providence until the opportunity of milder refor- 
mation shall have been offered us, again and again, 
through a series of future ages. 

It may be fair to acknowledge that the humane and 
excellent governor, as well as other persons better ao* 
quainted with the subject than myself, took a less gloomy 
view of it, though still so dark a one as to involve scanty 
consolation. They remarked that individuals of the nmle 
sex, picked up in the streets and nurtured in the work- 
house, sometimes succeed tolerably well in life, because 
they are taught trades before being turned into the world, 
and, by dint of immaculate behavior and good luck, are 
not unlikely to get employment and earn a livelihood. 
The case is different with the girls. They can only go 
to service, and are invariably rejected by families of re- 
spectability on account of their origin, and for the better 
reason of their unfitness to fill satisfactorily even the 
meanest situations in a well-oi*dered English household. 
Their resource is to take service with people only a step 
or two above the poorest class, with whom they fare 
scantily, endure harsh treatment, lead shifting and pre- 
carious lives, and finally drop into the slough of evil, 
through which, in their best estate, they do but pick their 
slimy way on stepping-stones. 

From the schools we went to the bake-house, and tbe 
brew-house, (for such cruelty is not harbored in the heart 
of a true Englishman as to deny a pauper his daily allow- 
ance of beer,) and through the kitchens, where we be- 
held an immense pot over the fire, surging and walloping 
with some kind of a savoiy stew that filled it up to its 
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bnm. We also yisited a tailor's shop, and a shoemaker's 
shop, in both of which a number of men, and pale, dimin- 
utive apprentices, were at work, diligently enough, though 
seemingly with small heart in the business. Finallj, the 
governor ushered us into a shed, inside of which was piled 
up an immense quantity of new coffins. They were of the 
plainest description, made of pine boards, probably of ^ 
American growth, not very nicely smoothed by the plane, 
neither painted nor stained with black, but provided with 
a loop of rope at either end for the convenience of lifting 
the rude box and its inmate into the cart that shall carry 
them to the burial-ground. There, in holes ten feet deep, 
the paupers are buried one above another, mingling their 
relics indistinguishably. In another world may they re- 
sume their individuality, and find it a happier one than 
here! 

As we departed, a character came under our notice 
which I have met with in all almshouses, whether of the 
dty or village, or in England or America. It was the 
familiar simpleton, who shuffled across the courtyard, 
clattering his wooden-soled shoes, to greet us with a howl 
or a laugh, I hardly know which, holding out his hand 
for a penny, and chuckling grossly when it was given 
him. All underwitted persons, so far as my experience 
goes, have this craving for copper coin, and appear to 
estimate its valae by a miraculous instinct, which is one 
of the earliest gleams of human intelligence while the 
nobler faculties are yet in abeyance. There may come a 
time, even in this world, when we shall all understand 
that our tendency to the individual appropriation of gold 
and broad acres, fine houses, and such good and beautiful 
things as are equally enjoyable by a multitude, is but a 
2? 
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tnjiit of nqpemfectlj 4eyeloped intelligenoe, lijke the dm* 
pleton's C'Upiditj of iji pei^j. Wbeu that day dawns, — 
and probably not till tbeii, — jL imagine thai there will 
be no moie poor streets nor need of almshoases. 

I was once present at the wedding of some poor £b^ 
lish people, ajod was deeply isa^ressed by the spectacle, 
though by no jneans with snch proud and delightful emo- 
tions as seenoi to h^ve a^eetei aU England on die recent 
occQsioji^ of the marrjage 4?f its Frinee. It wafi m the 
Cathed^l at Ma^ches^r, a pairtieularly blade and giim 
0I4 stifictiM^, jo^to whiqli I bl4 /stepped to examine some 
ancient iai4 cyrJiipNfs iif ood^c^rvings wit^ the ehoir. The 
IPTOwan ii;iL ,9^nd^q9 gre^t^ 0ie with a smile, (whicb 
always g}mfxx^ fo^tb 90 tto feminine yjsage, I know 
Tiot why^ wjlpue;^ ^ Tfre^dipQi^ is jm jqnestion,) and asked me 
to take a seat in the nave till some poor parties were 
piamed) it being th(9 Easter holidays,4ind a good dme for 
them tp marryy bec^^ggise no fees lw<oald be denutnded bj 
the clerg^fnaiv I set dowm eecordingly, tofd soon ihe 
parson and jbis fi^k appeiured at the altar, and a eon- 
siderabld^ cix)]Hrd of pei(>ple laaade their entrance at a side« 
door, and ranged themselves in a long, huddled line across 
the chancel. Tbey vjere my acquamtaaces of tll^ poor 
streets, or persons iff a precisely similar condition of life 
and were ijiow coine to their mairiagfi-ceremony in jus 
such gaHbs as I ha4 islways seen them wear: tlie men in 
their loafei:s' poats, put at ^lbows, or their laborers 
jackets, defaced with givny tojl ; the women drawing 
their shabby shawls itighter about their shoulders, to hide 
the raggedness beneath; all of them unbrushed, uh« 
shaven, ijinw^he^d, vmoombed, and wrinkled with penury 
an(} ,care ; f^^t^ng v^r^-like 11^ the brides, nor hop^ld 
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6r energetic in fhe bridegfooms ; — Hiey were, in shorty 
the mei^ rags and tatters of the human rtife^, trhom soBfeT 
east-wind of etil omen, ho^Kng along the streets, haid 
dianced id swee{> together into an anfrs^rant heikpH. 
Each and all of them, consckme of hds or her iivdiyidnal 
miserj, had blundered into thie strangef miscdculafion of 
supposing that thej could lessen the artin of it by multi 
plying it into the misery of another person. All th0 
eonples (and it Iras difficult, itl sritit ai eohftised crowd, to 
confute exactly their number) stood up atf once, atfvd had 
^ecntion done upon them in the lump, the elefgymart 
Addressing only stiiall pa^rti^ 6f the Siervioe to each ittdi" 
tidual pair, but so tiitfnagiiig tbe larg^ poflito as to inn 
dxtde the whole coHn^MUiy without the tr^i^le of v^pe^ 
tition« By thijf c(ympendioa» eontrirano^^ dtie wotfld 
apprehend, he ciOne dangerottsly near making ^very 
man and wofnan the husA)and or w^e of et«ry other i 
Ttoty perhaps, would he hstpe perpetrated taucb a4dki6nal 
mischief by the mistake ; hvtt, aifter receiving a beneiKe^ 
l!i6n in common, they sGteorted themB^ltes in tbeir owti 
fiishion, as they only knew how, and departed to the gao^ 
rets, or the cellars, o^ the unsheltered street-coraer^ 
where their honeyotoon and stfbsequetft litto were to be 
il^nt The parson smiled deeetotisly, the eierk tboA the 
sexton grinned broadly, the ftmale attendant tittered al^ 
most aloud, and even the itosttried partfes seemed to see 
tomettdng excee^ngfy fbnny in the afiair $ but for my 
part, though generid'ly apt enough to be tickled by a joke, 
I laid it away in my memory asr one e# the sttddeat sigbto 
I ever looked upotf. 

Not vei^ long aflerwaMs, I hap^ned to be passing tke 
0^^e venerable Cathedral, and heard a elaag of joyful 
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bells, and beheld a bridal party coming down the steps 
towards a carriage and four horses, with a portly coach- 
man and two postilions, that waited at the gate. One 
parson and one service had amalgamated the wretched- 
ness of a score of paupers ; a Bishop and three or four 
clergymen had combined their spiritual might to forge 
the golden links of this other marriage-bond. The bride- 
groom's mien had a sort of careless and kindly Eng- 
lish pride ; the bride floated along in her white drapery, 
a creature so nice and delicate that it was a luxury to 
see her, and a pity that her silk slippers should touch 
anything so grimy as the old stones of the churchyard 
avenue. The crowd of ragged people, who always clu&- 
ter to witness what they may of an aristocratic wedding, 
broke into audible admiration of the bride's beauty and 
the bridegroom's manliness, and uttered prayers and 
ejaculations (possibly paid for in alms) for the happiness 
of both. If the most &vorable of earthly conditions 
could make them happy, they had every prospect of it. 
They were going to live on their abundance in one of 
those stately and delightful English homes, such as no 
other people ever created or inherited, a hall set far and 
safe within its own private grounds, and surrounded with 
venerable trees, shaven lawns, rich shriubbery, and trim- 
mest pathways, the whole so artfully contrived and tended 
iiiat summer rendered it a paradise, and even winter 
would hardly disrobe it of its beauty ; and all this fair 
property seemed more exclusively and inalienably their 
own, because of its descent through many forefathers, 
each of whom had added an improvement or a charm, 
and thus transmitted it with a stronger stamp of rightful 
possession to hjs heir. And is it possible, after all, that ^ 
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there maj be a flaw in the dtle^eeds ? Is, or is not, the 
system wrong that gives one married pair so immense a 
saperfluitj of luxurious home, and shuts out a million 
others from any home whatever ? One day or another 
safe as they deem themselves, and safe as tfie hereditary 
temper of the people really tends to make them, the 
*entlemen of England wiU be ccHnpelled to face this 
nostioQ. 
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It has often perplexed me to imagine how an English- 
man will be able to reconcile himself to any future state 
of existence from which the earthly institution of dinner 
shall be excluded. Even if he fail to take his appetite 
along with him, (which it seems to me hardly possible to 
believe, since this endowment is so essential to his com- 
position,) the immortal day must still admit an interim 
of two or three hours during which he will be conscious 
of a slight distaste, at all events, if not an absolute re- 
pugnance, to merely spiritual nutriment The idea of 
dinner has so imbedded itself among his highest and 
deepest characteristics, so illuminated itself with intellect 
and softened itself with the kindest emotions of his heart, 
so linked itself with Church and State, and grown so 
majestic with long hereditary customs and ceremonies, 
that, by taking it utterly away, Death, instead of putting 
the final touch to his perfection, would leave him in- 
finitely less complete than we have already known hira. 
Ho could not be roundly happy. Paradise, among all its 
enjoyments, would lack one daily felicity which his som- 
bre little island possessed. Perhaps it is not irreverent 
to conjecture that a provision may have been made, in 
this particular, for the Englishman's exceptional neces- 
sities. It strikes me that Milton was of the opinion here 
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Biiggested, and may have intended to throw out a delight- 
ful and consolatory hope for his countrymen, when he 
represents the genial archangel as playing his part with 
such excellent appetite at Adam*s dinner-table, and con- 
fining himself to fruit and vegetables only because, in 
those early days of her housekeeping, Eve had no more 
acceptable viands to set before him. Milton, indeed, had 
a true English taste for the pleasures of the table, 
though refined by the lofly and poetic discipline to which 
he had subjected himself. It is delicately implied in the 
refection in Paradise, and more substantially, though still 
elegantly, betrayed in the sonnet proposing to " Lau- 
rence, of virtuous father virtuous son," a series of nice 
little dinners in midwinter ; and it blazes fully out in that 
untasted banquet which, elaborate as it was, Satan tossed 
up in a trice from the kitchen-ranges of Tartarus. 

Among this people, indeed, so wise in their generation, 
dinner has a kind of sanctity quite independent of the 
dishes that may be set upon the table ; so that, if it be 
only a mutton-chop, they treat it with due reverence, and 
are rewarded with a degree of enjoyment which such 
reckless devourers as ourselves do not often find in our 
richest abundance. It is good to see how stanch they are 
after fifty or sixty years of heroic eating, still relying 
upon their digestive powers and indulging a vigorous ap- 
petite ; whereas an American has generally lost the one 
and learned to distrust the other long before reaching the 
earliest decline of life ; and thenceforward he makes little 
account of his dinner, and dines at his peril, if at all. I 
know not whether my countrymen will allow me to tell 
them, though I think it scarcely too much to affirm, that 
on thij> side of the water, people never dine. At any 
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rate, abundantly as Nature has provided us with most of 
the material requisites, the highest possible dinner has 
oever yet been eaten in America. It is the consummate 
flower of civilization and refinement ; and our inability 
to produce it, or to appreciate its admirable beauty, if a 
happy inspiration should bring it into bloom, marks 
&tally the limit of culture which we hame attained. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the mob of cul 
tivated Englishmen know how to dine in this elevated 
sense. The unpolishabie ruggedness of the national 
character is stiU an impediment to them, even in tfaat 
particular line where they are best qualified to exceL 
Though oflen present at good men's feasts, I remembet 
only a single dinner, which, while lamentably conscious 
that many of its higher excellences were thrown away 
apon me, I yet could feel to be a perfect work of art It 
could not, without unpardonable coarseness, be styled a 
matter of animal enjoyment, because, out of the veiy per^ 
fection of that lower bliss^ there had arisen a dream-like 
develc^ment of spiritual happiness. As in the master^ 
pieces of painting and poetry, there was a something in* 
tangible, a final deliciousness that only fluttered about 
your comprehension, vanishing whenever you tried to 
•ietain it, and compelling you to recognize it by faith 
»au>^ than sense. It seemed as if a diviner set of 
lense^ were requisite, and had been partly supplied, for 
4.he special fruition of this banquet, and that the guests 
around the wMe (only eight in number) were becoming 
so educated, policed, and sohened, by the delicate influ- 
ences of what they ate and drank, as to be now a little 
more than mortal for the nonce. And there was that 
gentle, delicious sadness, too, which we find in the very 
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sunuxnt of our moBt exquisite enjojments, and feel it a 
cbarm beyond all the gayetj throu^ whieh it keeps 
breathing its undertone. In the present case, it was 
worth a heavier sigh, to reflect that such a festal achicve- 
uent^ — the' production of so much art, skill, fancy, in- 
dention, and perfect taste, — the growth of all the ages, 
rhich appeared to have been ripenmg for this hour, since 
oan first begaa to eat and to moisten his food with wine, 
•^-must lavish its happiness upon so brief a moment, 
«v(M3a other beautiful things ean be made a joy forever. 
\^ a dimer like tl^is is no better than we can get, amy 
day, dX the rejuvenescent ComhiU Coffee-House, unless 
the wnole man, mth soul, intdileet, and stomach, is ready 
to afipteeiate it, and unli^is, moreover, there is socb a 
bannouj m all tlie eircomstancee and aoeorapasiments, 
wid espeisMily siieh a pitch of well^oeoiding minds, that 
aotiiing ptiaU jar rud^y against the guest's thoroughly 
awakened se!iwabilitifi& The world, and e^cially our 
part of it, beu3k|( the rough, ill-sassorted, and tumultuous 
plaoe we find i^^ f beefsteak is about as good as any other 
dinner. 

The for^oiiig reminiaeence, however, has drawn bm 
aside from the m^in ol^eet of my sketdi, in which I pur- 
posed to givie a slight idea of tk>se public, or partially 
publie banciuets, the unuxtom of which so dionoughly pre- 
vails am<mg the English people, that nothing is ever 
decided upon, in matters of peace or war, until they 
have chewed upon it In the shape of roast-beef, and 
talked it fully over in their cups. Nor are these fes- 
tivities merely occasional, but of stated reeuirence in all 
eonriderable municipalities and associated bodies. The 
most ancient tunes appear to have been as fam^r with 
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Godne haU or 

ntliorilies of the 

I ahrajs, in con- 

, with an im- 

mi^EliI lie roMtin^ at his 

of modern cookery 

r base |Tiil«l tke c olwi c to to gather in its 

St. llaiT^s Hall, in Coventiy, n ao good a 

a page or two to die deacripCioD 
«f it. 

In a nanov atreet, oppoeite to St Midui^s Chnrdi, 
one of the three finnoos qMies of Coventij, joa behold 
a m e di gral edifice, in the banraicnt of whidi is such a 
▼eneialile and now deaeHed kitchen aa I have above 
alhided to^ and, on the aame kvel, a cdlar, with low 
atone piOan and intenecting archea, like the oypt of a 
cathednL Passing op a well-woni staircase, the oaken 
baloatnde of which is as Wank as ebony, yon enter the 
fine old hall, some sixty feet in length, and broad and 
ItAy in proportion. It is lighted by six windows of 
modem stained g^ass, on one side, and by the immense 
and magnificent arch of another window at the farther 
end of the room, its rich and ancient panes constituting a 
genuine historical piece, in which are represented some 
of the kingly personages of old times, with their heraldic 
blazonries. Notwithstanding the colored light thus thrown 
into the hall, and though it was noonday when I last saw 
it, the panelling of black oak, and some faded tapestry 
that hung round the walls, together with the doody vault 
of the roof above, made a gloom, which the richness only 
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illnminated into in(»e appreciable effect The tapestry is 
'wrought with figures in the dress of Henry VI/s time, 
(which is the date of the hall,) and is regarded by anti- 
quaries as authentic evidence both for the costume of that 
epoch, and, I believe, for the actual portraiture of men 
known in history. They are as colorless as ghosts, how- 
ever, and vanish drearily into the old stitch-work of tbeir 
substance when you try to make them out. Goats-of- 
arms were formerly emblazoned all round the hall, but 
have been almost rubbed out by people hanging their 
overcoats against them or by women with dishclouts 
and scrubbing-brushes, obliterating hereditary glories in 
their blind hostility to dust and spiders' webs. Full- 
length portraits of several English kings, Charles IL 
being the earliest, hang on the walls ; and on the dais, or 
elevated part of the floor, stands an antique chair of 
state, which several royal characters are traditionally 
said to have occupied while feasting here with their 
loyal subjects of Coventry. It is roomy enough for a 
person of kingly bulk, or even two such, but angular and 
uncomfortable, reminding me of the oaken settles which 
used to be seen in old-fashioned New England kitchens. 

Overhead, supported by a self-sustaining power, with- 
out the aid of a single pillar, is the original ceiling of 
oak, precisely similar in shape to the roof of a barn, with 
h11 the beams and rafters plainly to be seen. At the re 
mote height of sixty feet, you hardly discern that they 
are carved with figures of angels and doubtless many 
other devices, of which the admirable Gothic art is 
wasted in the duskiness that has so long been brood- 
ing there. Over the entrance rf the hall, opposite the 
great arched window^ the party-colored radiance of which 
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glimmers faintly through the interraly is a galler} for 
minstreb ; and a row of ancient suits of armor is mis* 
peuded from its balustrade. It impresses me, too, (for, 
having gone so far, I would fain leave nothing un- 
touched upon,) that I remember, somewhere about these 
venerable precincts, a picture of the Countess GU)diva on 
horseback, in which the artist has been so niggardlj of 
that illustrious ladj's hair, that, if she had ho ampler 
garniture, there was certainly much need for the good 
people of Coventry to shut their ejes* After all my 
pains, I fear that I have made but a poor hand at the 
description, as regards a transference of the scene from 
my own mind to the reader's. It gave me a most vivid 
idea of antiquity that had been very little tampered 
with ; insomuch that, if a group of steel-clad knights had 
come clanking through the doorway, and a bearded and 
beruffed old figure had handed in a stately damey rustling 
in gorgeous robes of a long-forgotten fashion, unveiling a 
face of beauty somewhat tarnished in the mouldy tomb^ 
yet stepping majestically to the trill of harp and yvA 
fix)m the minstrels' gallery, while the rusty armor re* 
sponded with a hollow ringing sound beneath, — why, I 
should have felt that these shadows, once so familiar with 
the spot, had a better right in St. Mary's Hall than I, a 
stranger. iVom a far country which has no Past But tha 
moral of the foregoing description is to show how tena- 
ciously this love of pompous dinners, this reverence for 
dinner as a sacred institution, has cau^t hold of the £ng« 
Msh character ; since, from the earliest recognizable pe- 
riod, we find them building their dvic banqueting-halls aa 
jauignificently as their palaces or cathedrals. 
I know not whether the hall just described is now used 
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fm festive purposes, but others of similar antiquity and 
splendor still are. For example, there is Barber Sur^ 
geons' Hall, in London, a very fine old room, adorned 
with admirably carved wood-work on the ceiling and 
walls. It is also enriched with Holbein's masterpiece, 
lepresenting a grave assemblage of barbers and sur- 
geons, all portraits, (with such extensive beards that 
methinks one half of the company might have been 
profitably occupied in trimming the other,) kneeling be- 
fore King Heniy VIII. Sir Robert Peel is said to have 
offered a thousand pounds for the liberty of cutting out 
one of the heads from this picture, he conditioning to 
have a perfect fac-simile painted in. The room has many 
other pictures of distinguished members of the company 
in long-past times, and of some of the monarchs and 
statesmen of England, all darkened with age, but dark*' 
ened into such ripe magnificence as only age could be*- 
stow. It is not my design to inflict any more specimena 
oi ancient hall-painting on the reader; but it may be 
wortii while to touch upon other modes of stateliness that 
slill survive in these time-honored civic feasts, where 
there appears to be a singular assumption of dignity and 
solemn pomp by respectable citizens who would never 
dream of claiming any privilege of rank outside of their 
own sphere. Thus, I saw two caps of state for the 
warden and junior warden of the company, caps of silver 
(real coronets or crowns, indeed, for these city-grandees) 
wrought in open-work and lined with crimson velvet In 
a strong-closet, opening from the hall, there was a great 
deal of rich plate to furnish forth the banquet-table, com- 
prising hundreds of forks and spoons, a vast silver punch- 
bowl, the gift of some jdly king or other, and, besides a 
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multitude of less noticeable vessels, two loving^aps, 
very elaborately wrought in silver gilt, one presented by 
Henry VIIL, the other by Charles II. These cups, in- 
cluding the covers and pedestals, are very large and 
weighty, although the bowl-part would hardly contain 
more than half a pint of wine, which, when the custom 
was first established, each guest was probably expecled 
to drink off at a draught. In passing them from hand 
to hand adown a long table of compotators, there is a 
peculiar ceremony which I may hereafter have occasion 
to describe. Meanwhile, if I might assume such a lib- 
erty, I should be glad to invite the reader to the official 
dinner-table of his Worship, the Mayor, at a large £ng- 
ligh seaport where I spent several years. 

The Mayor's dinner-parties occur as often as once a 
fortnight, and, inviting his guests by fifty or sixty at a 
time, his Worship probably assembles at his board most 
of the eminent citizens and distinguished personages of 
the town and neighborhood more than once during his 
year's incumbency, and very much, no doubt, to the pro- 
motion of good feeling among individuals of opposite 
parties and diverse pursuits in life. A miscellaneous 
party of Englishmen can always find more comfortable 
ground to meet upon than as many Americans, their dif- 
ferences of opinion being incomparably less radical than 
ours, and it being the sincerest wish of all their hearts, 
whether they call themselves Liberals or what not, that 
nothing in this world shall ever be greatly altered from 
what it has been and is. Thus there is seldom such a 
virulence of political hostility that it may not be dis- 
solved in a glass or two of wine, without making the 
good liquor any more dry oi bitter than accords with 
English taste. 
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The first dinner of this kind at which I had the honor 
to be present took place during assize-time, and included 
among the guests the judges and the prominent members 
of the bar. Reaching the Town Hall at seven o'clock, I 
communicated my name to one of several splendidly 
dressed footmen, and he repeated it to another on the 
first staircase, by whom it was passed to a third, and 
thence to a fourth at the door of the reception-room, los- 
ing all resemblance to the original sound in the course 
of these transmissions ; so that I had the advantage of 
making my entrance in the character of a stranger, not 
only to the whole company, but to myself as welL His 
Worship, however, kindly recognized me, and put me on 
speaking-terms with two or three gentlemen, whom I 
found very affable, and all the moi:e hospitably attentive 
on the score of my nationality. It is very singular how 
kind an Englishman will almost invariably be to an in- 
dividual American, without ever bating a jot of his preju- 
dice against the American character in the lump. My 
new acquaintances took evident pains to put me at my 
ease ; and, in requital of their good-nature, I soon began 
to look round at the general company in a critical spirit, 
making my crude observations apart, and drawing silent 
inferences, of the correctness of which I should not have 
been half so well satisfied a year aflerwapds as at that 
moment. 

There were two judges present, a good many lawyers, 
and a few officers of the army in uniform. The other 
guests seemed to be principally of the mercantile class, 
and among them was a ship-owner from Nova Scotia, 
wiih whom I coalesced a little, inasmuch as we were 
bom with the same sky over our beads, and an unbroken 
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oontfamfty of bqSI betwe^B kis »bode and nnae. There 
was one old gentleman, who66 chdraoter I never mode 
out, Mrkh powdered hair, c^ad in black iHveches md ailk 
BloekingS) and wearing a rapier at his Bide ; otherwise, 
with tlie exception of the military nnifaroM, there was 
little or no pretence of official oosifcvine. It being the 
first considerable assemblage of Englishmen that I had 
seen, my honest imi^ression about them was, that Ihej 
"^ere a heav3r and homely set of people, with a renurk- 
able roughness of aspect and behavkn*, not refral8i<ve, but 
beneath which it required m<Mie faauliarity with the &a* 
tional charac^r than I then possessed idways to detect 
attt good breeding of a gentleman. Being gmeraUy mid* 
die-aged, or cttill farther advanced^ they were bj ao meanf 
graceful in figure; fbr the comeliness of the yoiAhful 
Englii^iman rapidly diminisfbes with yeans his body ap- 
pearing to grow longer, his legs to abbreTiate themselves, 
and his stomach to as0inne the ttgniified prominence which 
justly belongB to that metvopolis ef his system. His face 
(what with the acridity of the atiD06i]AieTe, ale at lumdi, 
irine at dinner, and a well-digested abundance of succu- 
lent food) gets red and mottled, and develop^ at least one 
additional chin, with a promise of more ; so that, finally, 
a stranger recognises bis animal part at .the most super- 
ficial glance, but must take time and a little (pains to dis« 
cover the intellectual. Comparing him with an American, 
I really thought that our national paleness and lean habit 
of flesh gave us greatly the advantage in an aesthetic 
point of view. It seemed to me, moreover, that the Eng- 
lish tailor had not done so much as he mi^t and ought 
for these heavy figures, but had gone on wilfuUy exag- 
gerating their uncouthness by the roominess -of their gar* 
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I ; be had evidenUj dO idea of accanM^ of fit, and 
istnartness was entirely out of his line. But, to he quite 
open with the reader, I afterwards learned to think that 
this afbresaid tailor has a deeper art than his brethren 
among ourselves, knowing how to dress his customers 
with such individual propriety that they look as if they 
were bom in their clothes, the fit being to the charac- 
ter rather than the form. If you make an Englishman 
Bmart, (unless he be a very excepticmal one, of whom I 
have seen a few,) you make him a monster; his best 
aspect is that of ponderous respectability. 

To make an end of these first impressions, I fancied 
tiiai not merely the Sufiblk bar, but the bar of any in- 
losd county in New England, might show a set of thin- 
visaged men, looking wretchedly worn, sallow, deeply 
wrinkled across the forehead, and grimly furrowed about 
the mottth, with whom these hqavy-cheeke^ English 
lawyers, alow-paced and fat-witted as they m^st needs 
be, would stand veiy little chance in a professianal con- 
test. How that matter might turn out, I am unquali- 
fied to decide. But I state these results of mj earliest 
glimpses at Englishmen, not for what they are worth, but 
because I ultimately gUve them up as worth little or 
nothing. In course of time, I came to the conclusion 
that Englishmen of all ages are a rather good-looking 
people, dress in admirable taste from their own point of 
view, and, under a surface never silken to the touch, have 
a refinement of manners too thorough fmd genuine to be 
thought of as a separate endowment, — that is to say, if 
the individual himself be a man of station, and has had 
gentlemen for his father and grandfather. The sturdy 
A]^;lo-Saxoo nature .doe# not refine itself short of the 
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third generation. The tradesmen, too, and all other 
classes, have their own proprieties. The only value of 
my criticisms, therefore, lay in their exemplifying the 
proneness of a traveller to measure one people by the 
distinctive characteristics of another, — as English writers 
invariably measure us, and take upon themselves to be 
disgusted accordingly, instead of tiying to find out some 
principle of beauty with which we may be in conformity. 
In due time we were summoned to the table, and went 
thither in no solemn procession, but with a good deal of 
jostling, thrusting behind, and scrambling for places when 
we reached our destination. The legal gentlemen, I sus- 
pect, were responsible for this indecorous zeal, which 
I never afterwards remarked in a similar party. The 
dining-hall was of noble size, and, like the other rooms 
of the suite, was gorgeously painted and gilded and bril- 
liantly illuminated. There was a splendid table-service, 
and a noble array of footmen, some of them in plain 
clothes, and others wearing the town-livery, richly deco- 
rated with gold lace, and themselves excellent specimens 
of the blooming young manhood of Britain. When we 
were fairly seated, it was certainly an agreeable spectacle 
to look up and down the long vista of earnest faces, and 
behold them so resolute, so conscious that there was an 
impoi'tant business in hand, and so determined to be 
equal to the occasion. Indeed, Englishman or not, I 
hiirdly know what can be prettier than a snow-white 
table-cloth, a huge heap of flowers as a central decora- 
tion, bright silver, rich china, crystal glasses, decanters of 
Sherry at due intervals, a French roll and an artistically 
folded napkin at each plate, all that airy portion of a ban- 
quet, in short, that comes before the first mouthful, the 
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whole illuminated by a blaze of artificial ligbt, without 
which a dinner of made-dishes looks spectral, and the 
simplest viands are the best. Printed bills-of-fare were 
distributed, representing an abundant feast, no part of 
wliich appeared on the table until called for in separate 
plates. I have entirely forgotten what it was, but deem 
it no great matter, inasmuch as there is a pervading com- 
monplace and identicalness in the composition of exten- 
sive dinners, on account of the impossibility of suppl3nng 
a hundred guests with anything particularly delicate or 
rare. It was su^ested to me that certain juicy old gen- 
tlemen had a private understanding what to call for, and 
that it would be good policy in a stranger to follow in 
their footsteps through the feast. I did not care to do so, 
however, because, like Sancho Panza's dip out of Cama- 
cho's caldron, any sort of potluck at such a table would 
be sure to suit my purpose ; so I chose a dish or two on 
my own judgment, and, getting through my labors be- 
times, had great pleasure in seeing the Englishmen toil 
onward to the end. 

They drank rather copiously, too, though wisely ; for I 
observed that they seldom took Hock, and let the Cham- 
pagne bubble slowly away out of the goblet, solacing 
themselves with Sherry, but tasting it warily before 
bestowing their final confidence. Their taste in wines, 
however, did not seem so exquisite, and certainly was not 
so various, as that to which many Americans pretend. 
This foppery of an intimate acquaintance with rare vin- 
tages does not suit a sensible Englishman, as he is very 
much in earnest about his wines, and adopts one or two 
as lus life-long friends, seldom exchanging them for any 
Delilahs of a moment, and reaping the reward of his con- 
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Mdamef m fiti itnlmpatfed irtonack, and oulf so rnndi goat 
as he ^ejM wlioleaome and desirable. Knowing veift 
tibe sieasure 4>f his powers, he is not apt to fiti hk glasg 
too often. Society, indeed, would hardlj tolerate habit* 
oai imprudences of that kind, though, in mj ^ipinion, the 
Englishmen now upon the stage eould carry offilieir 
three bottles, at needy with as steady a gait as any of 
their forefathers. It is not so very long since the thiie^ 
bottle heroes saiik finally under the table, it xaay \m (at 
least, I should be glad if it were itrue) that l^ete was an 
Doeidt sympathy between emr temp^«nce iclbnn, now 
somewlMtt in abeyatiee, jaiad ihe ahneat aimukaneous dis* 
appearance of hard-drinking among the respectable classes 
in Es^land. I rennesnber a middleii^ed ^^HtleHian tell- 
ing «i6 {in tUustration of the yery sli^ importanoe 
attached to biieaches .of ;temperance within the memory 
of men not yet old) .thitt he had seen « leertain magis- 
trate, Sir John I&hkwatei!) or Drii^kwater^**- but I think 
tie jolly ;0lld knSght oould jbardly have Jtaggered under so 
perverse a misnomer as this last, — while -sitting on :tiie 
nlagisterial bttidh, pUll «ui a crown-pieoe and hand it to 
the clerk. ^ Mr. Clerk," said Sir Jdhn, as sif it were the 
most indifferent fact in the world, ^ I was drunk last night. 
There are my ^v^ shillings.*' 

During the dinner, I had a good deal of pleasant con* 
versatioB with the gentlemen on either side of me. One 
of them, a lawyer, expatiated with (great unction on the 
social standing of the judges. Representii^ the dignity 
and:authoiity.Qf the Grown, they take precedence, during 
assiae-time, of the highest military men in ;tfae kingdom*, 
of the Xiovd-Lieutenant ofithe county, of the ArohbishopBi 
of (the iroyal •D(llke8^and even of Hht Pciiioe of 
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Pcnr tlie winioe, tfaej -are the grvateet mea Id Eitglafid* 
With a glow of professional coin{^aceDcy tkaA amounted 
to enthndiaflm, my friend assured me, that, in case of a 
royal dinner, a judge, if aotoallj holding an assize^ would 
be expected to ofier his arm and take the Queen herself 
to the table. Happening to be in eompany with soauA 
jf these derafted personages, on subsequent occasions, it [ 
ippeared to me l^at the judges are follj conscious of 
their paramount daims to respect, and take rather more 
pains to impress them on their oerefneniail iBferiors than 
men of ingh hereditary vmk are apt to do. Bisifaops, if 
it be not iivererent to say so, are sometimes marked by a 
Similar characteristic Dignified position is so swteet to 
an Englishman^ that be needs to 'be bom in it, and ^o feel 
it thoroughly incetrporated wiik ids natm-e £rom its orig- 
inal germ^ in order to keep him from flaunting at obtru" 
sively in iShe feces of innocent bystanders. 

My cempamon on the other side was a thick*«et, middle- 
aged man, uncouth in manners, and ugly where none fmex» 
handsome, with a dark, i^oughly hewn trisage, that locked 
grim in repose, and seemed to hold within itself the ma- 
chinery of a very terrific ifrown. He ate with resolute' 
appetite, and let slip few opportunities of imbibing what- 
ever liquids happened to be passing by. I was meditat- 
ing in what, way this gidsly featured table-feUow miglit 
most safdy be accosted, when he turned to me with a 
surly sort of kindness, and incited me to tdke a gl^s cf 
wine. We then began a conversation that abounded, on 
his part, with sturdy sense, and, somehow or other, brought 
me closer to him than I had yet {stood to an Englishman. 
I should hardly have taken him to be an educated man, 
oevtainly not a scholar -of accurate training; and yetlMi 
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seemed to have all the resouioes of education and trained 
intellectual power at command. M7 fresh Americanisniy 
and watchful observation o£ £nglish characteristics, ap- 
peared either to interest or amuse him, or perhaps both. 
Under the mollifying influences of abundance of meat and 
, drink, he grew very gracious, (not that I ought to use 
'such a phrase to describe his evidently genuine good- will,) 
and by and by expressed a wish for further acquaintance, 
asking me to call at his rooms in London and inquire for 
Sergeant Wilkins, — throwing out the name forcibly, as 
if he had no occasion to be ashamed of it I remembered 
Dean Swift's retort to Sergeant Bettesworth on a similar 
announcement, — "Of what regiment, pray, Sir ? " — and 
fancied that the same question might not have been quite 
amiss, if applied to the rugged individual at my side. But 
I heard of him subsequently as one of the prominent men 
at the English bar, a rough customer, and a terribly strong 
champion in criminal cases ; and it caused me more re- 
gret than might have been expected, on so slight an ao- 
quiuntanceship, when, not long afterwards, I saw his death 
announced in the newspapers. Not rich in attractive qual- 
ities, he possessed, I think, the most attractive one of 
all, — thorough manhood. 

After the cloth was removed, a goodly group of decan* 
ters were set before the Mayor, who sent them forth on 
their outward voyage, full freighted with Port, Sherry, 
Madeira, and Claret, of which excellent liquors, me- 
thought, the latter found least acceptance among the 
guests. When every man had filled his glass, his Wor- 
ship stood up and proposed a toast. It was, of course, 
" Our gracious Sovereign," or words to that effect ; and 
immediately a band of musicians, whose preliminary 
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toolings and thruminings I had already heard behind me^ 
Btnick up " God save the Queen,'* and the whole company 
rose with one impulse to assist in singing that famous na- 
tional anthem. It was the first time in my life that I had 
ever seen a body of men, or even a single man, under the 
active influence of. the sentiment of Loyalty ; for, though 
we call ourselves loyal to our country and institutions, 
and prove it by our readiness to shed blood and sacrifice 
life in their behalf, still the principle is as cold and hard, 
in an American bosom, as the steel spring that puts in 
motion a powerful machinery. In the Englishman's sys- 
tem, a force similar to that of our steel spring is generated 
by the warm throbbings of human hearts. He clothes 
our bare abstraction in flesh and blood, — at pre^ent^ in 
the flesh and blood of a woman, — and manages to com- 
bine love, awe, and intellectual reverence, all in one emo- 
tion, and to embody his mother, his wife, his children, the 
whole idea of kindred, in a single person, and make her 
the representative of his country and its laws. We 
Americans smile superior, as I did at the Mayor's table ; 
and yet, I fancy, we lose some very agreeable titillations 
of the heart in consequence of our proud prerogative of 
caring no more about our President than for a man of 
straw, or a stuffed scarecrow straddling in a cornfield. 

But, to say the truth, the spectacle struck me rather 
ludicrously, to see this party of stout middle-aged and 
elderly gentlemen, in the fulness of meat and drink, their 
ample and ruddy faces glistening with wine, perspiration, 
and enthusiasm, rumbling out those strange old stanzas 
from the very bottom of their hearts and stomachs, which 
two organs, in the English interior arrangement, lie closer 
together than in ours. The song seemed to me the rad« 
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est old ditty in the world ; but I could not wonder at its 
universal acceptance and indeiitructible popularity, ood« 
sidering how inimitably it expresses the national faith 
and feeling as regards the inevitable righteousness of 
England, the Almighty's consequent respect and pailial- 
ity for that redoubtable little island, apd His presumed 
readiness to strengthen its defence against the oontuma<« 
dous wickedness and knavery of all other principalities or 
republics. Tennyson himself, though evidently English 
to the very last prejudice, could not write half so good a 
song for the purpose. Finding that the entire dinnem 
table struck in, with voices of eveiy pitch between rolling 
thunder and ihe squeak of a cart-wheel, and that the 
strain w'as not of such delicacy as to be much hurt by the 
harshest of them, I determined to lend my own assistancd 
in swelling the triumphant rou>. It seined but a proper 
courtesy to the first Lady in the land, whose guest^ in tha 
largest sense, I might consider myself. Accordingly, my 
first tuneful efforts (and probably my last, for I purpose 
not to sing any more, unless it be " Hail Columbia '' ojeI 
the restoration of the Union) were poured freely forth in 
honor of Queen Yictoiia. The Sergeant smiled like the 
carved head of a Swiss nut-cracker, and the other geo;- 
tlemen in my neighborhood, by nods and gestures, evino 
ed grave approbation of so suitable a tribute to English 
superiority ; and we finished our stave and sat down ia 
an extremely happy frame of mind. h 

Other toasts followed in honor of the great instituiioBS 
and interests of the country, and speeches in response to 
each were made by individuals whom the M&jor desi^ 
nated or the company called for. None of them im- 
pressed me with a very high idea of English postprandial 
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uratofry. It is itioonoeiTable, indeed, what ragged imd 
shapeless utterances most Englishmen are satisfied to 
give vent to, without attempting anything like artistic 
shape, but clapping on a patch here and another there> 
and ultimately getting out what they want to say, and 
generally with a result of sufficiently good sense, but in 
scHne such disorganized mass as if they had thrown it up 
rather than spoken it. It seemed to me that this was almost 
as much by choice as necessity. An Englishman, ambitious 
of public favor, should not be too smooth. If an orator 
18 glib) his countrymen distrust him. They dislike smart- 
ness. The stronger and heavier his thoughts, the better, 
provided there be an element of commonplace running 
through them ; and any rough, yet never vulgar farce of 
expression, such as would knock an opponent down, if it 
hit him, only it must not be too personal, is altogether to 
their taste ; but a studied neatness of language, or other 
such superficial graces, they cannot abide. They do not 
often permit a man to make himself a fine orator of 
malice aforethought, that is, unless he be a nobleman, (as, 
for example. Lord. Stanley, of the Derby family,) who, 
as an hereditary legislator and necessarily a public speaker, 
is bound to remedy a poor natural delivery in the best 
way he can. On the whole, I partly i^ree with them, 
and, if I cared for any oratory whatever, should be as 
likely to applaud theirs as our own. When an English 
^aker sits down, you feel that yon have been listening 
to a real man, -and not to an actor ; his sentiments have 
a wholesome earth-smell in them, though, very likely, this 
fi^>pareiit naturalness is as mueh an art as what we ex« 
pend in rounding a sentenee or elaborating a peroratioik 
It is otie good effect of this inairtificial style, that no* 
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body in England seems to feel any shyness about shoytl* 
ling the untrimmed and untrimmable ideas out of his 
mind for the benefit of an audience. At least, nobody 
did on the occasion now in hand, except a poor little 
Major of Artillery, who responded for the Army in a 
thin, quavering voice, with a terribly hesitating trickle of 
fragmentary ideas, and, I question not, would rather have 
been bayoneted in front of Jiis batteries than to have said 
a word. Not his own mouth, but the cannon's, was this 
poor M^or*s proper organ of utterance. 

While I was thus amiably occupied in criticising my 
fellow-guests, the Mayor had got up to propose another 
toast ; and listening rather inattentively to the first sen* 
teoce or two, I soon became sensible of a drift in his 
Worship's remarks that made me glance apprehensively 
towards Sergeant Wilkins. ^ Yes," grumbled that gruff 
personage, shoving a decanter of Port towards me, << it is 
your turn next" ; and seeing in my fisice, I suppose, the 
consternation of a wholly unpractised orator, he kindly 
added) — ^^ It is nothing. A mere acknowledgment will 
answer ihe purpose. The less you say, the better they 
will like it" That being the case, I suggested that per- 
haps they would like it best if I said nothing at all. But 
the Sergeant shook his head. Now, on first receiving 
the Mayor's invitation to dinner, it had occurred to me 
. that I might possibly be brought into my present predica- 
ment ; but I had dismissed the idea from my mind as too 
disagreeable to be entertained, and, moreover, as so alien 
from my disposition and character that Fate surely could 
not keep such a misfortune in store for me. If nothing 
else prevented, an earthquake or the crack of doom would 
certainly interfere before I need rise to speak. Tet here 
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was the Mayor getting on inexorablj, — and, indeed, I 
heartily wished that he might get on and on forever, and 
of his wordy wanderings find no end. 

If the gentle reader, my kindest friend and closest con- 
fidant, deigns to desire it, I can impart to him my own 
experience as a public speaker quite as indifferently as if 
it concerned another person. Indeed, it does concen 
another, or a mere spectral phenomenon, for it was not I, 
in my proper and natural self, that sat there at table or 
subsequently rose to speak. At the moment, then, if the 
choice had been offered me whether the Mayor should let 
off a speech at my head or a pistol, I should unhesitat- 
ingly have taken the latter alternative. I had really 
nothing to say, not an idea in my head, nor, which was a 
great deal worse, any flowing words or embroidered sen- 
tences in which to dress out that empty Nothing, and give 
it a cunning aspect of intelligence, such as might last the 
poor vacuity the little time it had to live. But time 
pressed ; the Mayor brought his remarks, affectionately 
eul(^tic of the United States and highly complimentary 
to their distinguished representative at that table, to a 
dose, amid a vast deal of cheering ; and the band struck 
up ^<Hail Columbia,'* I believe, though it might have 
been " Old Hundred," or " God save the Queen " over 
again, for anything that I should have known or cared. 
When the music ceased, there was an intensely disagree- 
able instant, during which I seemed to rend away and 
fiing off the habit of a lifetime, and rose, still void of 
ideas, but with preternatural composure, to make a speech. 
The guests rattled on the table, and cried, ^ Hear I " most 
vociferously, as if now, at length, in this foolish and idly 
garrulous world, had come the long-expected moment 
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when one golden word was to be epokeu; and in that 
imminent crims, I eanght a glimpse of a little bit of an 
effusion of intemationai sentiment, which it might, and 
must, and should do to utter. 

Well ; it was nothing, as the Sergeant had said. What 
surprised me most was the sound of my own voice, which 
I had never before heard at a declamatory pitch, and 
which impressed me as belonging to some other person, 
who, and not myself, would be re^Kmsible for the speech: 
a prodigious consolation and encoaragement under the eir- 
eumstances ! I went on withont the slightest embarrasB- 
meat, end sat down amid great applause, wholly unde- 
serred by anything that I had ^ken, but well won Irom 
Englishmen, oiethoug^t, by the new develc^Nnent of pluck 
that alone had enabled me to speak at alL ^It was 
ticffidsocnely done I ** q<noth Sergeant Wflkins ; and I Mt 
like a recruit w^o had been §or the first time vnder tire. 

I would gladly have ended my oratorical cai^er ibem 
and there forever, %nt was often placed hi a similar or 
worse position, and compelled lo meet it as I best mig^t ; 
for this was one eff the necessities of an office w4iich I had 
Toluirtarily taken on my shonlders, and beneath which 
I mi^ be crushed by no moral delinquency on my 
own part, but could not shirk without cowardice and 
«hame. My subsequent fl»i;ane was various. Onoe, 
though I feH it to be a kind of imposture, I got a ^)eedi 
by heart, and doubtless it might have been a very pretty 
one, only I forgot every syllable at the moment of need, 
and had to improvise another as well as I could. I found 
it a better method to preaarange a few points in my mind, 
and trust to the spur of the occasion, and the kind aid of 
Providence, fbr enabling me to bring them to bear. The 
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iKresenoB t*t xpj ^ns^deraUb profu^on of p^monal 
Aieads gtv^ta^liy dumbfounded me. I wcnild mther bave 
^Hlked with an enemy in the ga4»k Invariaiblj) loo^ J 
^as much embarrassed by a small aodienoe, and suc- 
ceeded better with a lai^ (xie, — the sympathy of a 
Aultitade possessing a buoyant effect^ which Utts the 
speaker a little way oat of his individuality and tosses 
him towards a perhaps bettor range of sentiment than his 
private one. Again, if I rose carelessly and confidently, 
with an expeetation of going through the business entirely 
at my ease, i o^n found tiiat I had little or nothing 
io eay ; wfaere»9y if I came to th^ dnrge in peifeot de- 
Bpair, and at s crshi when faUure would have been horri- 
Ue, it onee or twice happened tliait the frigbtfol emergency 
eimcei^tey^tod my poor faculties, and cMabled me to giv« 
defii^tr qnd vigeraMS expression to eentiments whidi an 
instap* hefoM looked as Tagoe «nd far t>ff as the doads 
in ike Wnuxqabere. On the whole, poor as my own sue* 
cess riay have been, I ai^rehend ttet any intelligent 
mim with a tongue possesses the chief requisite of ora- 
torical power, aoKl may devel^ mainy of the otheis, if ho 
deems it wortii while to bestow a great ^nnount of labor 
and pains on ah object which the most accomplished era* 
tors, I suspect, have podt found altogether eatisfactoty to 
their highest impulses. At any rate, it must be a re* 
inarkably true man who can keep his own elevated con* 
coption of truth when the lower feeling of a multitude is 
assailing his natural sympathies, and who can speak out 
frankly the best that there is in him, when by adulterat- 
ing it a little, or a good deal, he knows that he may make 
k ten tunes as acceptable to the audience. 
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This slight article on the civic banquets of England 
would be too wretchedly imperfect, without an attempted 
description of a Lord Mayor's dinner at the Mansion 
House in London. I should have preferred the annual 
feast at Guildhall, but never had the good fortune to wit- 
ness it Once, however, I was honored with an invita- 
tion to one of the regular dinners, and gladly accepted it, 
«-- taking the precaution, nevertheless, though it hardly 
seemed necessary, to inform the City-Eong, through a 
mutual friend, that I was no fit representative of American 
eloquence, and must humbly make it a condition that I 
should not be expected to open my mouth, except for the 
reception of his Lordship's bountiful ho^itality. The 
reply was gracious and acquiescent ; so that I presented 
myself in the great entrance-hall of the Mansion House, 
at half-past six o'clock, in a state of most enjoyable free- 
dom from the pusillanimous apprehensions that oflen tor- 
mented me at such times. The Mansion House was built 
in Queen Anne*s days, in the very heart of old London, 
and is a palace worthy of its inhabitant, were he really 
as great a man as his traditionary state and pomp would 
seem to indicate. Times are changed, however, since the 
days of Whittington, or even of Hogarth's Industrious 
Apprentice, to whom the highest imaginable reward of 
life-long integrity was a seat in the Lord Mayor's chair. 
People nowadays say that the real dignity and importance 
have perished out of the office, as they do, sooner or 
later, out of all earthly institutions, leaving only a painted 
and gilded shell like that of an Easter egg, and that it is 
only second-rate and third-rate men who now condescend 
to be ambitious of the Mayoralty. I felt a little grieved 
at this : for the original emigrants of New England had 
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strong sympathies with the people of London, who were 
mostly Puritans in religion and Parliamentarians in poli- 
tics, in the early days of our country ; so that the Lord 
Mayor was a potentate of huge dimensions in the estima- 
, tion of our forefathers, and held to be hardly second to 
[ the prime minister of the throne. The true great men of 
the city now appear to have aims beyond city greatness, 
connecting themselves with national politics, and seeking 
to be identified with the aristocracy of the country. 

Li the entrance-hall I was received by a body of foot- 
men dressed in a livery of blue coats and buff breeches, 
in which they looked wonderfully like American Revolu- 
tionary generals, only bedizened with far more lace and 
embroidery than those simple and grand old heroes ever 
dreamed of wearing. There were likewise two very im- 
posing figures, whom I should have taken to be military 
men of rank, being arrayed in scarlet coats and large silver 
epaulets ; but they turned out to be officers of the Lord 
Mayor's household, and were now employed in assigning 
to the guests the places which they were respectively to oc- 
cupy at the dinner-table. Our names (for I had included 
myself in a little group of friends) were announced ; and 
ascending the staircase, we met his Lordship in the door- 
way of the first reception-room, where, also, we had the 
advantage of a presentation to the Lady Mayoress. As 
this distinguished couple retired into private life at the 
ermination of their year of office, it b inadmissible tc 
make any remarks, critical or laudatory, on the manners 
and bearing of two personages suddenly emerging from a 
position of respectable mediocrity into one of preeminent 
dignity within their own sphere. Such individuals almost 
always seem to grow nearly or quite to the full size of 
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their office. If it were dearable to write an essay on 
the latent aptitude of ordinary people for grandeur, we 
have an exemplification in our own country, and on a scale 
incomparably greater than that of the Mayoralty, though 
inrested with nothing like the outward magoificence that 
gilds and embroiders the latter. If I have been correctly 
informed, the Lord Mayor's salary b exactly double that 
of the President of the United States, and yet is found 
very inadequate to his necessary expenditure. 

There were two reteption-rooms, thrown into one by 
the opening of wide folding-doors ; and though in an old 
style, and not yet so old as to be venerable, they are re- 
markably handsome apartments, loflby as well as spacious, 
with carved ceilings and walls, and at either end a splen- 
did fireplace of white marble, ornamented with sculp- 
tured wreaths of flowers and foliage. The company were 
about three hundred, many of them celebrities in politics, 
war, literature, and science, though I recollect none pre- 
eminently distinguished in either department. But it is 
certainly a pleasant mode of doing honor to men of litera- 
ture, for example, who deserve well of the public, yet do 
not often meet it face to face, thus to bring them together, 
under genial auspices, in connection with persons of note 
in other lines. I know not what may be the Lord 
Mayor's mode or principle of selecting his guests, nor 
whether, during his official term, he can proffer his hospi- 
tality to every man of noticeable talent in the wide world 
of London, nor, in fine, whether his Lordship's invitation 
is much sought for or valued ; but it seemed to me that 
this periodical feast is one of the many sagacious methods 
which the English have contrived for keeping up a good 
understanding among different sorts of people. Like 
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moBt other distinctions of sodetj, however, I presume 
that the Lord Major's card does not often seek out 
modest merit, but comes at last when the recipient is 
conscious of the bore, and doubtful about the honor. 

One very pleasant characteristic, which I never met 
with at any other public or partially public dinner, was 
the presence of ladies. No doubt, they were principally 
the wives and daughters of city magnates ; and if we may 
judge from the many sly allusions in old plays and satiri- 
cal poems, the city of London has always been &mou8 
for the beauty of its women and the reciprocal attractions 
between them and the men of quality. Be that as it 
might, while straying hither and thither through those 
crowded apartments, I saw much reason for modifying 
certain heterodox opinions which I had imbibed, in my 
Transatlantic newness and rawness, as regarded the deli- 
cate character and frequent occurrence of English beauty. 
To state the entire truth, (being, at this period, somo 
years old in English life,) my taste, I fear, had long since 
begun to be deteriorated by acquaintance with other 
models of feminine loveliness than it was my happiness 
to know in America. I often found, or seemed to find, 
if I may dare to confess it, in the persons of such of my 
dear countrywomen as I now occasionally met, a certain 
meagreness, (Heaven forbid that I should call it scrawni- 
ness I) a deficiency of physical development, a scantiness, 
so to speak, in the pattern of their material make, a pale- 
ness of complexion, a thinness of voice, — all of which 
characteristics, nevertheless, only made me resolve so 
much the more sturdily to uphold these fair creatures as 
angels, because I was sometimes driven to a half-acknowl 
edgment, that the English ladies, looked at from a lowei 
25 
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poiiit of view, were perhaps a little finer aniinala than 
thej. The advantages of the latter, if any thej could 
really be said to have, were all comprised in a few addi- 
tional lumps of day on their shoulders and other parts 
of their figures. It would be a pitiful bargain to give up 
the ethereal charm of American beauty in exchange for 
half a hundred-weight of human day I 

At a given signal we all found our way into an im- 
mense room, called the Egyptian Hall, I know not why, 
except that the architecture was dassic, and as difiTerent 
as possible from the ponderous style of Memphis and the 
Pjrramids. A powerful band played inspiringly as we 
entered, and a brilliant profusion of light shone down on 
two long tables, extending the whole length of the hall, 
and a cross-table between them, occupying nearly its en- 
tire breadth. Glass gleamed and silver glistened on an 
acre or two of snowy damask, over which were set out 
all the accompaniments of a stately feast We found our 
places without much difiiculty, and the Lord Mayor's 
chaplain implored a blessing on the food, — a ceremony 
which the English never omit, at a great dinner or a 
small one, yet consider, I fear, not so much a reli^ous rite 
as a sort of preliminary relish before the soup. 

The soup, of course, on this occasion, was turtle, of 
which, in accordance with immemorial custom, each guest, 
was allowed two platefuls, in spite of the otherwise im-j 
mitigable law of table-decorum. Indeed, judging from 
the proceedings of the gentlemen near me, I surmised 
that there was no practical limit, except the appetite of 
the guests and the capacity of the soup-tureens. Not 
being fond of this dvic dainty, I partook of it but once, 
and then only in accordance with the wise maxim, al-* 
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ways to taste a fruit, a wine, or a celebrated dish, at ita 
indigenous site ; and the very fountain-head of turtle- 
soup, I suppose, is in the Lord Mayor's dinner-pot. It 
is one of those orthodox customs which people follow for 
half a century without knowing why, to drink a sip of 
rum-punch, in a very small tumbler, after the soup. It 
was excellently well-brewed, and it seemed to me almost 
worth while to sup the soup for the sake of sipping the 
punch. The rest of the dinner was catalogued in a bill-of- 
fare printed on delicate white paper within an arabesque 
border of green and gold. It looked very good, not 
only in the English and French names of the numerous 
dishes, but also in the positive reality of the dishes them- 
selves, which were all set on the table to be carved and 
. distributed by the guests. This ancient and honest method 
is attended with a good deal of trouble, and a lavish effu- 
sion of gravy, yet by no means bestowed or dispensed in 
vain, because you have thereby the absolute assurance of 
a banquet actually before your eyes, instead of a shadowy 
promise in the bill-of-fare, and such meagre fulfilment as 
a single guest can contrive to get upon his individual 
plate. I wonder that Englishmen, who are fond of look- 
ing at prize-oxen in the shape of butcher*s-meat, do not 
generally better estimate the aesthetic gormandism of de- 
vouring the whole dinner with their eyesight, before pro- 
ceeding to nibble the comparatively few morsels which, 
after all, the most heroic appetite and widest stomachio 
capacity of mere mortals can enable even an alderman 
really to eat There fell to my lot three delectable things 
enough, which I take pains to remember, that the reader 
may not go away wholly unsatisfied from the Barmecide 
feaat to which I have bidden him, — a red mullet, a plate 
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of mnshrooms, exquisitely stewed, and part of a ptaniii« 
gan, a bird of the same famUy as the grouse, but feeding 
high up towards the summit of the Scotch mountains, 
whence it gets a wild delicacy of flavor very superior to 
that of the artificiallj nurtured English game-fowl. All 
the other dainties have vanished from my memory as 
completely as those of Prospero's banquet after Ariel haft 
clapped his wings over it. The band played at intervals 
inspiriting us to new efibrts, as did likewise the sparkling 
wines which the footmen supplied from an inexhaustible 
cellar, and which the guests quaffed with little apparent 
reference to the disagreeable fact that there comes a to- 
morrow morning after every feast As long as that shall 
be the case, a prudent man can never have full enjoyment 
of his dinner. 

!Nearly opposite to me, on the other side of the table 
sat a young lady in white, whom I am sorely tempted to 
describe, but dare not, because not only the superemi- 
ence of her beauty, but its peculiar character, would 
cause the sketch to be recognized, however rudely it 
might be drawn. I hardly thought that there existed 
such a woman outside of a picture-frame, or the covers 
of a romance : not that I had ever met with her resem- 
blance even there, but, being so distinct and singular an 
apparition, she seemed likelier to find her sisterhood in 
poetry and picture than in real life. Let us turn away 
from her, lest a touch too apt should compel her stately 
and cold and soft and womanly grace to gleam out upon 
my page with a strange repulsion and unattainableness in 
the very spell that made her beautiful. At her side, and 
familiarly attentive to her, sat a gentleman of whom 1 
remember only a hard outline of the nose and forehead 
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and snch a monstrous portent of a beard that jou could 
discover no symptom of a mouth, except when he opened 
jt to speak, or to put in a morsel of food. Then, indeed, 
YOU auddenlj became aware of a cave hidden behind the 
mipervious and darksome shrubbery. There could be no 
doubt who this gentleman and lady were. Any child 
would have recognized them at a glance. It was Blue- 
beard and a new wife (the loveliest of the series, but with 
already a mysterious gloom overshadowing her fair young 
brow) travelling in their honey-moon, and dining, among 
other distinguished strangers, at the Lord Mayor's table. 

After an hour or two of valiant achievement with knife 
and fork came the dessert ; and at the point of the festi- 
val where finger-glasses are usually introduced, a large 
silver basin was carried round to the guests, containing 
rose-water, into which we dipped the ends of our napkins 
and were conscious of a delightful fragrance, instead of 
that heavy and weary odor, the hateful ghost of a defunct 
dinner. This seems to be an ancient custom of the city, 
not confined to the Lord Mayor's table, but never met 
with westward of Temple Bar. 

During all the feast, in accordance with another ancient 
custom, the origin or purport of which I do not remember 
to have heard, there stood a man in armor, with a helmet on 
his head, behind his Lordship's chair. When the afler-din- 
ner wine was placed on the table, still another ofiicial per- 
sonage appeared behind the chair, and proceeded to make 
a solemn and sonorous proclamation, (in which he enu- 
merated the principal guests, comprising three or four 
noblemen, several baronets, and plenty of generals, mem- 
bers of Parliament, aldermen, and other names of the il- 
lustrious, one of which sounded strangely familiar to my 
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etaFB,) ending in some snch style as this : ^and other gen- 
tlemen and ladies, here present, the Lord Major drinks 
to you all in a loving-cup," — giving a sort of sentimental 
twang to the two words, — " and sends it round among 
you ! " And forthwith the loving-cup — several of them, 
indeed, on each side of the tables — came slowly down 
with all the antique ceremony. 

The fashion of it is thus. The Lord Mayor, standing 
up and taking the covered cup in both hands, presents it 
to the guest at his elbow, who likewise rises, and removes 
the cover for his Lordship to drink, which being success- 
fully accomplished, the guest replaces the cover and re- 
ceives the cup into his own hands. He then presents it 
to his next neighbor, that the cover may be again removed 
for himself to take a draught, after which the third per- 
son goes through a similar manoeuvre with a fourth, and 
he with a fifth, until the whole company find themselves 
inextricably intertwisted and entangled in one complicated 
chain of love. When the cup came to my hands, I ex- 
amined it critically, both inside and out, and perceived 
it to be an antique and richly ornamented silver goblet, 
capable of holding about a quart of wine. Considering 
how much trouble we all expended in getting the cup to 
our lips, the guests appeared to content themselves with 
wonderfully moderate potations. In truth, nearly or quite 
the original quart of wine being still in the goblet, i 
geemed doubtful whether any of the company had mort 
than barely touched the silver rim before passing it U 
their neighbors, — a degree of abstinence that might b« 
accounted for by a fastidious repugnance to so many com 
potatora in one cup, or possibly by a disapprobation jf th«< 
liquor. Being curious to know all about these important 
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natters, with a view of recommending to my countrymen 
whatever they might usefiilly adopt, I drank an honest 
sip from the loving-cup, and had no occasion for another, 
^- ascertaining it to be Claret of a poor original quality, 
largely mingled with water, and spiced and sweetened. 
It was good enough, however, for a merely spectral or 
ceremonial drink, and could never have been intended for 
any better purpose. 

The toasts now began in the customary order, attended 
with speeches neither more nor less witty and ingenious 
than the specimens of table-eloquence which had hereto- 
fore delighted me. As preparatory to each new display, 
the herald, or whatever he was, behind the chair of state, 
gave awful notice that the Right Honorable the Lord 
Mayor was about to propose a toast. His Lordship being 
happily delivered thereof, together with some accompany- 
ing remarks, the band played an appropriate tune, and 
the herald again issued proclamation to the effect that 
such or such a nobleman, or gentleman, general, dignified 
clergyman, or what not, was going to respond to the 
Right Honorable the Lord Mayor^s toast ; then, if I mis- 
take not, there was another prodigious flourish of trum- 
pets and twanging of stringed instruments ; and finally 
the doomed individual, waiting all this while to be de- 
capitated, got up and proceeded to make a fool of him- 
self. A bashful young earl tried his maiden oratory on 
the good citizens of London, and having evidently got 
every word by heart, (even including, however he man- 
aged it, the most seemingly casual improvisations of the 
moment,) he really spoke like a book, and made incom- 
parably the smoothest speech I ever heard in England. 

The weight and gravity of the speakers, not only on 
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this ooeanon, but all nmilar ones, was what impressed mo 
as most eztraordinarj, not to saj absurd. Wh j shoald 
people eat a good dinner, and put their spirits into festive 
trim with Chmnpagne, and afterwards mellow themselTes 
into a most enjojable state of quietude with copious liba- 
tions of Sherry and old Port, and then disturb the whole 
excellent result bj listening to speeches as heavy as an 
after-dinner nap, and in no degree so refreshing? If the 
Champagne had thrown its sparkle over the surface of 
these efiusions, or if the generous Fort had shone through 
their substance with a ruddy glow of the old English 
humor, I might have seen a reason for honest gentlemen 
prattling in their cups, and should undoubtedly have been 
glad to be a listener. But there was no attempt nor im- 
pulse of the kind on the part of the orators, nor apparent 
expectation of such a phenomenon on that of the audi- 
ence. In fact, I imagine that the latter were best pleased 
when the speaker embodied his ideas in the figurative 
language of arithmetic, or struck upon any hard matter 
of business or statistics, as a heavy-laden bark bumps 
upon a rock in mid-ocean. The sad severity, the too ear- 
nest utilitarianism, of modem life, have wrought a radical 
and lamentable change, I am afraid, in this ancient and 
goodly institution of civic banquets. People used to 
come to them, a few hundred years ago, for the sake of 
being jolly ; they come now with an odd notion of pour 
ing sober wisdom into their wine by way of wormwood 
bitters, and thus make such a mess of it that the wine 
and wisdom reciprocally spoil one another. 

Possibly, the foregoing sentiments have taken a spice 
of acridity from a circumstance that happened about this 
stage of the feast, and very much interrupted my owi 
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fiLt*ther enjoyment of it. Up to this time, my condition 
had been exceedingly felicitous, both on account of the 
brilliancy of the scene, and because I was in close prox- 
imity with three very pleasant English friends. One of 
them was a lady, whose honored name my readers would 
recognize as a household word, if I dared write it ; an- 
other, a gentleman, likewise well known to them, whose 
fine taste, kind hearty and genial cultivation are qualities 
seldom mixed in such happy proportion as in him. The 
third was the man to whom I owed most in England, the 
warm benignity of whose nature was never weary of 
doing me good, who led me to many scenes of life, in 
town, camp, and country, which I n^ver could have found 
out for myself, who knew precisely the kind of help a 
stranger needs, and gave it as freely as if he had not had 
a thousand more important things to live for. Thus I 
never felt safer or cosier at anybody's fireside, even my 
own, than at the dinner-table of the Lord Mayor. 

Out of this serene sky came a thunderbolt. His Lord- 
ship got up and proceeded to make some very eulogistic 
remarks upon " the literary and commercial " — I ques- 
tion whether those two adjectives were ever before mar- 
ried by a copulative conjunction, and they certainly would 
not live together in illicit intercourse, of their own accord 
— - ^ the literary and commercial attainments of an emi- 
nent gentleman there present,'' and then went on to speak 
of the relations of blood and interest . between Grea 
Britain and the aforesaid eminent gentleman's native 
country. Those bonds were more intimate than had 
ever before existed between two great nations, through- 
out all history, and his Lordship felt assured that thai 
whole honorable company would join him in the expres- 
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sion of a fervent wish that they might be held inviolubly 
eacred, on both sides of the Atlantic, now and forever. 
Then came the same wearisome old toast, dry and hard 
to chew upon as a musty sear-biscuit, which had been the 
text of nearly all the oratory of my public career. The 
herald sonorously announced that Mr. So-and-so w^^uld 
now respond to his Right Honorable Lordship's toast and 
speech, the trumpets sounded the custgmary flourish foj 
the onset, there was a thunderous rumble of antidpatorj 
applause, and finally a deep silence sank upon the festive 
haU. 

All this was a horrid piece of treachery on the Lord 
Mayor*8 part, after beguiling me within his lines on a 
pledge of safe-conduct ; and it seemed very strange that 
he could not let an unobtrusive individual eat his dinner 
in peace, drink a small sample of the Mansion House 
wine, and go away grateful at heart for the old English 
hospitality. If his Lordship had sent me an infusion of 
ratsbane in the loving-cup, I should have taken it much 
more kindly at his hands. But I suppose the secret of 
the matter to have been somewhat as follows. 

All England, just then, was in one of those singular 
fits of panic excitement, (not fear, though as sensitive 
and tremulous as that emotion,) which, in consequence 
of the homogeneous character of the people, their intense 
patriotism, and their dependence for their ideas in publio 
affairs on other sources than their own examination and 
individual thought, are more sudden, pervasive, and un- 
reasoning than any similar mood of our own public. In 
truth, I have never seen the American public in a state 
at all similar, and believe that we are incapable of it. 
Our excitements are not impulsive, like theirs, butj right 
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^T wrong, are moral and intellectaaL For example, the 
grand rising of the North, at the commencement of this 
war, bore the aspect of impulse and passion only because 
it was so universal, and necessarily done in a moment, 
iust as the quiet and simultaneous getting-up of a. thou 
sand people out of their chairs would cause a tumult that 
might be mistaken for a storm. We were cool then, and 
have been cool ever since, and shall remain cool to the 
end, which we shall take coolly, whatever it may be. 
There is nothing which the English find it so difficult to 
understand in us as this characteristic. They imagine us, 
in our collective capacity, a kind of wild beast, whose 
normal condition is savage fury, and are always looking 
for the moment when we shall break through the slender 
barriers of international law and comity, and compel the 
reasonable part of the world, with themselves at the 
head, to combine for the purpose of putting us into a 
stronger cage. At times this apprehension becomes so 
powerful, (and when one man feels it, a million do,) that 
it resembles the passage of the wind over a broad field 
of grain, where you see the whole crop bending and 
swaying beneath one impulse, and each separate stalk 
tossing with the self-same disturbance as its myriad com- 
panions. At such periods all Englishmen talk with a ter* 
tible identity of sentiment and expression. You have the 
whole country in each man ; and not one of them all, if 
you put him strictly to the question, can give a reason- 
able ground for his alarm. There are but two nations in 
the world — our own country and France — Aat can put 
England into this singular state. It is the united sensi- 
tiveness of a people extremely well-to-do, carefiil of their 
oountry*s honor, most anxious for the preservation of the 
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combrons and moes-grown prosperity wlucb ihey have 
been bo long in consolidating, and incompetent (owing to 
the national half-sigbtedness, and their habit of trusting 
to a few leading minds for their public opinion) to judge 
when that prosperity is really threatened. 

If the English were accustomed to look at the foreign 
side of any international dispute, they might easily have 
satisfied themselves that there was very little danger of 
a war at that particular crisis, from the simple circum* 
stance that their own Grovemment had positively not an 
inch of honest ground to stand upon, and could not £eu1 
to be aware of the fact Neither could they have met 
Parliament with any show of a justification for incur- 
ring war. It was no such perilous juncture as exists 
now, when law and right are really controverted on sus- 
tainable or plausible grounds, and a naval commander 
may at any moment fire off the first cannon of a terrible 
contest. If I remember it correctly, it was a mere diplo- 
matic squabble, in which the British ministers, with the 
politic generosity which they are in the habit of showing 
towards their official subordinates, had tried to browbeat 
us for the purpose of sustaining an ambassador in an in- 
defensible proceeding; and the American Government 
(for God had not denied us an administration of States- 
men then) had retaliated with stanch courage and ex- 
quisite skill, putting inevitably a cruel mortification upon 
tlieir opponents, but indulging them with no pretence 
whatever for active resentment. 

Now the Lord Mayor, like any other Englishman, 
probably fancied that War was on the western gale, and 
was glad to lay hold of even so insignificant an Ameri« 
can as myself, who might be made to harp on the rusty 
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old striDgs of national sympathies, identity of blood and 
interest, and community of language and literature, and 
whisper peace where there was no peace, in however 
weak an utterance. And possibly his Lordship thought, 
in his wisdom, that the good feeling which was sure to be 
expressed by a company of well-bred Englishmen, at his 
august and far-famed dinner-table, might have an appre- 
ciable influence on the grand result Thus, when the 
Lord Mayor invited me to his feast, it was a piece of 
strategy. He wanted to induce me to fling myself, like 
a lesser Curtiiis, with a larger object of self-sacriflce, into 
the chasm of discord between England and America, and, 
on my ignominious demur, had resolved to shove me in 
with his own right-honorable hands, in the hope of closing 
up the horrible pit forever. On the whole, I forgive his 
Lordship. He meant well by all parties, — himself, who 
would share the glory, and me, who ought to have de* 
sired nothing better than such an heroic opportunity, — 
his own country, which would continue to get cotton and 
breadstuff, and mine, which would get everything that 
men work with and wear. 

As soon as the Lord Mayor began to speak, I rapped 
upon my mind, and it gave forth a hollow sound, being 
absolutely empty of appropriate ideas. I never thought 
of listening to the speech, because I knew it all before- 
hand in twenty repetitions from other lips, and was aware 
that it would not offer a smgle suggestive point. In this 
dilemma, I turned to one of my three friends, a gentle- 
man whom I knew to possess an enviable flow of silver 
speech, and obtested him, by whatever he deemed holiest, 
to give me at least an available thought or two to start 
with, and, once afloat, I would trust to my guardian-angel 
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for enabling me to flounder ashore again. He advised 
me to begin with some remarks complimentary to the 
Lord Mayor, and expressive of the hereditary reverencfe 
in which Jiis office was held — at least, my friend thought 
that there would be no harm in giving his Lordship this 
little sugar-plum, whether quite the fact or no — was 
held by the descendants of the Puritan forefathers. 
Thence, if I liked, getting flexible with the oil of my 
own eloquence, I might easily slide off into the momen- 
tous subject of the relations between England and Amer- 
ica, to which his Lordship had made such weighty al- 
lusion. 

Seizing this handful of straw with a death-grip, and 
bidding my three friends bury me honorably, I got upon 
my legs to save both countries, or perish in the attempt. 
The tables roared and thundered at me, and suddenly 
were silent again. But, as I have never happened to 
stand in a position of greater dignity and peril, I deem it 
a stratagem of sage policy here to close these Sketches, 
leaving myself still erect in so heroic an attitude. 
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